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PREFACE 


Jesus of Nazareth/’ says Albert Schweitzer, ‘‘will not suffer 
himself to be modernized. As an historic figure he refuses to be 
detached from his own time.'' This is true. And as an historic 
figure he must be viewed within the setting of his time if his per- 
sonality and his mission are to be rightly understood and fairly 
appraised. “The thing we need primarily," says Rufus M. 
Jones, “is an enlarged capacity of appreciation of the range and 
quality of his personality. We need once more to see him." But 
we cannot see him clearly in isolation. He was necessarily a 
product of his age and race. His personality and his work were 
necessarily influenced by his environment. He had to deal pri- 
marily with the people and the circumstances of his day. A 
knowledge of his environment, therefore, of the conditions of 
life in his time, is essential to an understanding of the man him- 
self, as well as of what he said and did. Moreover, it is an im- 
portant aid to a clear view of him if we know something of his 
historical background, particularly of the spiritual sources of the 
religion which he taught and embodied, for, as Dr. Posdick says, 
‘ ‘ His originality was rooted in the ptvst and drew from it the very 
sap that made the fresh growth possible." But all this is hardly 
enough if we are to see Jesus in trxie perspective, for he should 
also be seen in relation to the consequences of his life and labors. 

It has seemed to me desirable that all of these essentials of 
“visibility" and of understanding should be broxight together 
within as brief compass as possible in order that all the require- 
ments for the comprehension and fair appraisement of Jesus as 
an historical figure might ho brought within the range of vision 
in a single view. This is what I have endeavored to do in this 
volume. I have tried to present a concise statement of the social, 
economic, political and religious conditions of the time, in the 
Roman Empire as a whole, in l^alestine in general and in Galilee 
in particular, together with the characteristics of Jewish life in 
that period. I have attempted also to trace briefly the develop- 
ment of the Jewish religion from its Mosaic origin to its status 
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when Jesus appeared. Then, with this foundation of environment 
and background, I have endeavored to present a realistic but 
reverential study of the personality and ministry of Jesus in 
harmony with this view of his surroundings and his spiritual 
heritage. After that I have tried to show the consequences of 
his life in the development and progress through the succeeding 
ages of the religion which he founded ; and finally to venture 
some reflections on the relation of the whole matter to the needs 
of the present day. 

This has been, of course, a large undertaking, and no doubt 
it has been an audacious one for a layman, but it has been a 
delightfully fascinating diversion over a number of years. And 
the fact that it is the work of a layman, one long accustomed 
as an editorial writer to the analysis and interpretation of events, 
may give it a certain freshness of treatment and of view that I 
hope will not be unattractive. I have endeavored to make the 
work historically accurate, and in the study of Jesus particularly 
I have sought earnestly to perceive the truth and to present it 
truthfully, but I shall be agreeably surprised if no errors are 
found in it. I mean by that errors of fact. Errors of opinion 
are of course matters of opinion. The '‘life’^^ of Jesus — apart 
from the perhaps venturesome effort to account for the thirty 
years preceding the beginning of his ministry, necessarily con- 
jectural — ^is based almost wholly upon the Synoptic Gospels, in 
sympathy with the moderate and constructive conclusions of 
modern criticism. And finally, it is my hope that this book will 
be a contribution, however small, to the strengthening of rational 
faith. That indeed is its chief purpose. 

I am indebted to Rev. Dr. Geo. A. Campbell for his constant 
encouragement in the writing of this hook. It was at his sugges- 
tion that the final chapter was added to the original plan. 

0. S. T. 
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SECTION I 


ENVIRONMENT 

AND 

BACKGROUND 




Chapter I 

IN THE1BEGINNING 

For more than thirteen centuries most of the civilized world 
has measured the progress of all time from the birth of a child. 
It has divided the history of mankind into two parts, that which 
occurred before this birth and that which occurred afterward. 
In the one division all history led up to and terminated with the 
birth of this child; in the other all history looks hack to it as 
its starting point. And this is not merely a convenience of his- 
torical chronology. It applies to all the activities of daily life. 
The calendar every day proclaims its relation to this birth. Every 
letter that is written, every promissory note that is made, every 
cheek that is signed, every contract, every announcement, every 
law, every treaty, bears in its date a recognition that so many 
years ago a particular child was bom and that the world has 
never been the same since. In all the ages of life on this planet 
no other human being has ever been so honored, no other man 
has so commanded time, as he whose birth is thus almost uni- 
versally commemorated in the common, everyday customs of 
many nations, including the world’s greatest. 

But then no other man since the beginning of time has made 
such an impression upon the processes of time, upon the develop- 
ment of civilization with the advance of time, as the man whose 
birth is thus signalized. History presents the names and achieve- 
ments of many men who have led mankind in new directions or 
to now heights, but none comparable in character, purposes, or 
accomplishments with this man, Jesus of Nazareth. These are 
facts of history that cannot be seriously questioned, whatever 
may be one’s view of the nature of that personality or of the 
religion which ho founded. The imprint of the historical Jesus 
rests upon every page of history succeeding his advent. Directly 
or indirectly he has influenced the course of history through 
almost twenty centuries, and still that influence persists, un- 
is 
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diminislied by the progress of human thought or human achieve- 
ment. Therefore it is appropriate that time, and the history that 
proceeds from time, be measured by reference to his beginning. 

It does not matter that the year of that beginning has never 
been precisely determined. That old Roman monk, Dionysius 
Exiguus, who in the sixth century initiated this measurement, 
erred somewhat in his calculations. Jesus, as everyone now 
knows, was not born in the year 1, but several years earlier, the 
fact that he was born during the reign of Herod, who died in 
4 B.C., as we must reckon it, making this certain. That his life 
began about four years before the opening of what is termed 
the Christian Era seems to be a favored estimate of most scholars, 
although some would place it still earlier. 

And the place and circumstances, as well as the time, of his 
birth have been subjects of much inquiry and controversy. 
Despite the positive statements in the Gospels of Luke and Mat- 
thew, some modern scholars are inclined to the belief that Jesus 
was born in Nazareth, and that the stories o£ his birth at Beth- 
lehem are legends growing out of Old Testament prophecies and 
doctrinal developments in the primitive church. They attach 
much importance to the assumption that the census referred to 
by Luke could not have taken place during tlie reign of Herod, 
when Rome had not yet taken over the direct administration of 
Judea; and to the historical evidence that Cyrenius was ap- 
pointed governor of Syria by Augustus in the year correspond- 
ing with A.D. 6, some ten years or so after the birth of Jesus. 
They also regard it as incredible that Joseph would have been 
required to go from Nazareth to Bethlchem/Ito bo enrolled for 
taxation. In support of their view they cite the statement by 
Mark,^ the earliest of the Gospels, that Jesxxs went into his own 
country (Nazareth) which Moffatt translates *'lus native place/' 
and also to a similar statement in Matthew,^ similarly translated 
by Moflfatt, which if so translated is a direct contradiction of the 
explicit assertion in Matthew's account of the visit of the three 
Wise-men. 


U8 :54. 
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However, the weight of tradition and of record seems to sus- 
tain Bethlehem. Apart from the casual statements in Mark and 
Matthew mentioned above, the interpretation of which is de- 
batable, all of the primitive writings which touch upon the sub- 
ject are quite positive as to Bethlehem as the place of the birth 
of Jesus. Matthew, in beginning the story of the Magi, says, 
“Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea/’ as if it were 
a fact too well known and beyond question to require further 
comment. And it is worthy of consideration that Luke, after 
the introduction to his Gospel, wherein he declares the complete 
trustworthiness of the facts he is presenting to Theophilus, imme- 
diately gives his account of the Nativity with Bethlehem as its 
scene. As both of these Gospels were Avritten in the generation 
following that of Jesus, while some who knew Jesus personally no 
doubt were still living, when quick denial and disproof of an un- 
truth of such a nature could have been expected, it seems incredible 
that the statements of Matthew and of Luke could have been 
wholly wrong. Moreover, that Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
appears to have been a settled conviction, not subject to debate, 
among all the earliest writers. While apocryphal writings of the 
first and second centuries touching upon this matter are for the 
most part unworthy of credence, their common agreement upon 
such a physical fact as the place of birth of Jesus is a point of 
no little worth in support of the truth of the canonical Gospels 
in this particular. Nor can it be said that those writings, while 
probably later than the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, base their 
accounts upon them. On the contrary, they difTer widely from 
the narration of Luke in important details, and seem rather to 
have been derived from independent sotirces of tradition. 

Furthermore, it appears that the early “Fathers”* of Christian- 
ity, contentious over details as were many of them, accepted the 
birth at Bethlehem without question. For example, Justin Martyr 
— that learned and intellectual Christian who was beheaded by 
the benevolent philosopher, Marcus Aurelius — whose time on 
earth was close to that of Jesus, and who while of pagan par- 
entage was himself horn in Samaria, but a few miles away from 
the City of David, says that Jesus was bom in a cave near 
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Bethlehem.® And Jerome sought what he had no doubt was the 
birthplace of Jesus, there to draw inspiration for the great work 
of his life, the translation of the Bible into the Latin, which was 
to be for many centuries the chief source of knowledge of that 
book. New Testament and Old, among the Western nations. 
Surely it would seem that if Jesus were not bom in Bethlehem 
some question would have arisen among those who knew him, 
those who first wrote about him, and those who led in the devel- 
opment of Christianity in the immediately succeeding centxmies. 

But what of the census which Luke makes the occasion of the 
journey of Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem? Archaeological dis- 
coveries in late years have thi'own new light on this question. 
An inscription found at Antioch in Pisidia indicates that Cyrenius 
(or Quirinius, as his name appears in Roman records) was twice 
governor of Syria, the first time for a period that may have 
included the time of the birth of Jesus.^ And it appears from 
a rescript found among the priceless papyrus manuscripts Tin- 
earthed in Egypt in recent years that the statement of Luke that 
“all went to be taxed, everyone into his own city," expressed 
what was perhaps a usual requirement of the periodic enrollment 
for taxation under the Imperial Roman system of taxation. This 
is an edict issued by G. Vibius Maximus, Roman governor of 
Egypt, A.D. 104, saying: “The enrollment by household being at 
hand it is necessary to notify all who for any cause soever are 
outside their homes to return to their domestic hearths that they 
may also accomplish the customary dispensation of enrollment"® 
These discoveries tend at least to support the accuracy of Luke 's 
statement as to the census. And after all, the burden of proof 
rests upon those who deny the birth at Bethlehem in contradic- 
tion to record and tradition. 

It must be conceded, of course, that the Gospel records, apart 
from the introductory chapters of Matthew and Luke, manifest 
no interest in the subject. They leave no doubt that virtually 
the whole life of Jesus was spent in Galilee, that he grow up 
from infancy in Nazareth and apparently knew no other home 

■Dial. Cum Tryph., pp. 70-78. 

^Delssmann, Light from the Ancient Dast> p. 6. 

■Ihld., p. 270. 
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until after the beginning of his ministry.’! In short, Bethlehem 
had no influence upon his life, and so far' as he was the product 
of his environment it was the environment of Nazareth and of 
Galilee, not of Bethlehem, that contributed to the development 
of his personality. 

Yet what would the world have missed if Luke had followed 
the example of the Gospel of Mark — which doubtless he had 
before him, whether in its present or an earlier form — and con- 
fined his narrative to the ministry of Jesus! For surely no 
chapter of the New Testament has had a greater or more benef- 
icent influence upon humanity than his story of the Nativity. 
About his living picture of the advent of Jesus have assembled 
the tenderest, the purest, and the holiest thoughts of mankind. 
It has tended greatly to the development of higher conceptions 
of the sacredness and the beauty of motherhood. It has been a 
constant inspiration to art and to poetry. It has promoted the 
concentration of thought and of sympathy upon the problems 
of childhood. It has thrown something of the halo of divinity 
about infancy in all circumstances. In it may be discerned the 
far-off beginnings of the social emancipation of women, for in 
the estimate it placed upon one woman, and the reverence for 
her that it engendered, it helped to create a higher regard for 
womanhood in general. And but for this story there would have 
been no Christmas, with its annual outpourings of love and 
sympathy that are a constant spiritual refreshment of humanity. 

Indeed, it is well that Luke, with the sure instinct of genius, 
made the birth of Jesus the occasion for one of the most beautiful 
and moving stories in all literature. And it is well that he alone 
of the canonical writers attempted to tell it. For it is clear that 
no on^ of the others could have told it with such masterly sim- 
plicity, and such exquisite tenderness. However skeptical one 
may be of the supernatural manifestations with which he em- 
bellishes it, one can hardly read his account without a thrill of 
admiration for his artistry. 

Nor would it be half so attractive or half so appealing without 
those embellishments. J Believe them or not, they give to the 
event an impressive splendor that stark realism could not pos- 
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sibly have aecomplislied, and make it a fitting prelude to the 
incomparable life which was to follow. And if we measure that 
event by its tremendous consequences to the destinies of man- 
kind, and assume that heaven has any interest, or any part, in 
the progress of human affairs, as we must if we are to attach 
any importance to the teachings of Jesus, the inauguration of 
this life must have been a matter of extraordinary concern to 
the supernal hosts, whether its manifestations were visible to the 
shepherds or not. At any rate, the light, the angelic choir, and 
the anouncement were quite appropriate accompaniments of the 
story, the elimination of which would reduce it to the bare and 
dry bones of history. 

Moreover, the world would have lost something of real inspira- 
tion if they had been omitted. They proclaimed it an event of 
joy to the world, and truly it has proved to be, although the 
gloomy doctrines of later development tended to nullify this. 
And they also proclaimed as of divine origin the principle of 
“peace on earth, good will toward men," the supreme value of 
which, both as a principle and a phrase, the world is at last 
beginning to realize. All this could never have been presented 
to us in such impressive and world-pervading form if Luke had 
left it out of his accoxmt. 

It is also to be remarked that Luke uses the supernatural in 
the story with dignified reserve. He makes it, so to speak, a 
divine background to the chief fact, the birth of a child in what 
is otherwise the most humble, the most unpretentious, and the 
most inauspicious of circumstances. It was an event with which 
he as a physician was peculiarly familiar, for hero was being 
enacted the mystery that is common to all the experience of 
mankind, and Luke in his account of the birth itself, the parturi- 
tion, does not malce it in any way different from other births. 
He, as it were, takes his pupil, Theophilus, by the hand and loads 
him before a babe in a manger, that he may know the man, Jesus, 
from his beginning, and perceive there his essential humanity. 
There were no supernatural manifestations about that manger. It 
was divinity enough, and mystery enough, for Luke that a child 
was born in the way all children are born. It was far out upon 
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the hills that the shepherds saw a great light and heard angelic 
strains of music. One must read the extravagant accounts of 
the birth of Jesus in the apocryphal narratives, particnlarly the 
'‘Protevangelium of James and the ‘‘Gospel of the Infancy of 
Jesus, to appreciate with what intelligent reserve, and with 
what artistic as well as religions insight, Luke ntilized the super- 
natural elements in his narrative. 

But historically the chief value of the story lies in the fact 
that it records the beginning of the man upon whose life and 
character and teachings the thoughts and aspirations of mankind 
have been concentrated for nineteen centuries as upon no other 
man since time began. And it is the only respectable record of 
that beginning. Neither Mark nor John speaks of it. Matthew 
tells of a miraculous conception, as also does Luke, and he gives 
us the charming story of the Wise-men and the star, but about 
the birth he says nothing. In the apocryphal accounts the super- 
natural is so predominant that they have no historical merit at 
all, and only their agreement upon Bethlehem as the scene of 
the birth is of the slightest importance to the student of history^ 
Luke alone presents an intelligent and relatively conservative 
account, and unless one accepts it, with or without reservations, 
the beginnings of Jesus must bo left absolutely to conjecture. 

In recent years not a few of the scholarly writers of biographi- 
cal studies of elcsus have chosen to ignore the Gospel account of 
his birth, or to dismiss it from consideration with a brief refer- 
ence to it as purely legendary. This attitude would reduce Luke's 
narrative of the advent to the rank of the fairy tale, and if uni- 
versally accepted would destroy the inspirational values of one 
of the most beautiful pictures ever drawn by the hand of man. 
The world cannot afford to scrap that story and throw it into 
the wastebasket of inconsequential things. And it is not fair to 
Luke, in view of the gonerallj^dependable character of his writ- 
ings both in the Gospel and in The Acts. He is in a sense a 
historian, more of a historian, indeed, than any other of the 
writers in the New Testament. Ilis introduction to his Gospel 
testifies to his keen concern for the literal truth. “That thou 
mightest know the certainty of those things wherein thou hast 
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been instructed, ’ ^ be says to Tbeopbilns in explaining his reasons 
for writing. And he was writing too close to the events he records 
to leave much room for the development of legend. Moreover, 
the birth of Jesns was in itself an event of supreme importance 
in the world's history, too important to dismiss the only record 
of it with an airy wave of the hand. No account of the life of 
any man can be historically complete that does not begin with 
his beginning, and if the life of Jesus did not begin at Bethlehem, 
as Luke and others record, then the historian is forced to rely 
upon conjecture, which is not history. In short, men may, if 
they please, doubt the heavenly vision, doubt the angelic choir, 
but they cannot doubt the babe in the manger at Bethlehem 
without utterly rejecting the only historical record in existence 
that bears upon it and searching the imagination for a substitute, 
which, again let it be said, is not history. 

So, therefore, one who wishes to begin at the begintiing, the 
most momentous beginning in human history, is justified in assert- 
ing that Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, in the latter 
years, probably the last year, of the reign of Herod, and that 
(still following the account of Luke) he was shortly afterward 
taken by Joseph and Mary to Nazareth in Galilee, where ho grew 
to manhood. 
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THE WOELD OF JESUS 

Wliat a world it was into wMeli Jesus was born! Nothing 
comparable with it had ever been known before. Nothing com- 
parable with it has even been seen since. Eome had just reached 
the zenith of its power, after a prolonged series of civil wars that 
brought the republic to an end and enabled Augustus to establish 
an empire which stretched its length from the Atlantic to the 
upper reaches of the Euphrates and from the Ehine to the Sahara 
Desert. Virtually all of the world that mattered in the develop- 
ment of general civilization had been brought under the rule of 
a firm and efficient power. All countries within that vast terri- 
tory had ceased to exist as independent political units, and their 
boundaries had become^ little more than conveniences of admin- 
istration. The supreme authority for all government rested 
securely in Rome, there to remain for centuries to come. 

For the first time in the progress of mankind the world was 
united and consolidated. The welding, to be sure, was not yet 
finished at this time, and many adjustments were yet to be made, 
but within the hfetirae of Jesus civil unification was virtually 
completed and the basic principles of control of the colossal 
political structure wore established and in operation. Alexander, 
it is true, accomplished something approaching this spread of 
dominion and unity of government, but it was a personal achieve- 
ment that fell to pieces with his death. The Roman Empire was 
fixed by Augustus on enduring foundations. 

And although its dominion was attained by force it was not 
maintained by force. Force was at hand, of course, and always 
impressively potential. But except for protection from invasion 
by the barbarian beyond its borders it was little used and little 
needed save in the preservation of civil order. Insurrections 
where they arose were suppressed with prompt and merciless 
thoroughness, but those wore comparatively rare occurrences. It 
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did not take most of the nations long to learn, first, that the 
power of Rome was too great to oppose with any hope of success, 
and, second, that its rule was, for that age, singularly mild and 
materially beneficial. For Rome’s genius for organization had 
devised a system of control that interfered as little as possible 
with national or community administration, that respected the 
private rights, the customs, the traditions, and particularly the 
religions, of its subject peoples. It demanded and obtained the 
tribute it exacted; it demanded respect for, and submission to, 
the representatives of its authority that it appointed, and it pun- 
ished violations of its decrees or rules with rigorous severity, 
often with extreme cr-uelty. But usually its requirements were 
not difSeult to meet, and apart from the sting of sub.iection to 
an alien power, its sway was not tyranny. On the contrary, it 
was remarkably lenient and tolerant compared with the custom- 
ary attitudes of government in its time. In short, most of the 
people within Roman dominion found that their welfare was bet- 
ter promoted and sustained, their persons, property and oven 
their individual liberties better guarded, than ever before. 

The consequences of this political unity, with its firm and gen- 
erally equitable administration, were tremendous and unprece- 
dented. First of all, peace was established throughout the empire. 
War, of course, did not cease. The barbarians beyond the border 
required occasional military expeditions. Tliore yet remained 
some sections in which rebellion occasionally arose, notably in 
Palestine. But these were mattci's of protection from outside 
foes, or the preservation of order within, which the legions at- 
tended to with efficiency and dispatch. The many nations which 
made up the empire and among which war was an immemorial 
habit now warred with one another no more, for now 1.hoy were 
component parts of one empire, and any differences between them 
were settled by Rome. The elder Pliny's phrase, “the boundless 
majesty of Roman peace," was no more figure of speech. 

And with peace came prosperity. Trade began to flourish. 
Commeree found the whole world open to it, with no national 
barriers to overcome. The Romans themselves had little talent 
for commerce and little desire to engage in it, but they encour- 
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aged it and profited enormously by its development. The Roman 
Empire in the age of Augustus was alive with business. In every 
town and city industry thrived. There were markets for all 
wares. The trade routes which Rome was already making broad 
paved highways, for military as well as trade reasons, streamed 
with caravans laden with the products of the fields and the shops, 
the forests and the mines. The Mediterranean became a “Roman 
lake”; piracy which had found rich prey upon its waters for 
ages was destroyed, and the vessels of a free commerce rapidly 
grew in number and in tonnage. 

All of this created wealth, and wealth created unexampled 
splendor in the great centers of population. Augustus is said to 
have boasted in his latter years that he “found Rome a city of 
brick and made it a city of marble." That, of course, was not 
literally true, but it expressed hi a phrase the growth of the 
capital in architectural magnificence. And the chief cities through- 
out the empire emulated Rome in this, and in other particulars. 
Alexandria, next to Rome the greatest city of the empire, and 
long the center of Hellenic culture, had suffered from the civil 
wars which ended the Roman republic, but now its older glory 
was renewed, and private building construction was a conspicu- 
ous activity of the time throughout the empire. It was a rich 
and busy world into which Jesus was born and in which he passed 
his life. 

But the finer aspects of tho age wore more Greek than Roman. 
Throe centuries before this, Alexander had laid the foundations 
of a great empire that, although it was soon to lose its political 
unity, never lost 1;ho essential qualities of the Greek civilization 
which ho established in tho lands of Asia and in Egypt. More 
than that, Greek culture had invaded and conquered Rome long 
before the legion.s of Romo had subdued an enfeebled and de- 
cadent Greece. Greek art and Greek thought had given much 
of their own color to the life of Rome, while in the vast territory 
over which Alexander had spread his empire Greek civilization 
remained as dominant under Rome as in the days of the Seleucids 
and the Ptolemys. In short, the “glory that was Greece," eon- 
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siderably diluted, was absorbed in the ^'grandeur that was 
Rome/' One physical result was that Greek architecture and 
ornamentation prevailed in the new construction as well as the 
old, although somewhat modified in buildings, particularly in the 
West, by the development of the Roman arch. The theaters and 
gymnasiums, which adorned every city of the empire, were, of 
course, of Greek origin and character, and the baths which Roman 
civilization contributed were usually Greek in their architectural 
features. Moreover, Greek ideas were the predominating influ^ 
enee of culture throughout the Roman Orient, except in Pales- 
tine, and of no little influence there. Perhaps of even greater 
importance, the Greek language was the common instrument of 
interracial communications and the common vehicle of literature 
in all of the lands east of Italy. Roman power, Roman organiza- 
tion, Roman law and justice, and the ubiquitous Roman tax- 
gatherer prevailed everywhere, but Hellenic civilizatiou ruled 
tbe peoples, Palestine again iiartially excepted, and indirectly 
ruled Rome. ^ 

The age of Augustus was tlie Golden Age of Roman literature, 
stimulated by the influence of the new era that dawned wilh him. 
Virgil and Horace, the greatest of the Roman poets, liad but re- 
cently passed from the scene when Jesus was born. Ovid was 
writing his elegiac verses that centuries later were to inspire a 
Shakespeare, and Livy was still engaged in tlie composition of 
his great history. Strabo was completing his quaint and invahi- 
able Geography. Seneca, whoso philosophical writings were 
to make his name imperishable, was born perhaps in the same 
year as Jesus. The Golden Age of Grecian literature wa,s long 
past, but it took on new life and new form in this period, with 
Alexandria, the intellectual center of the world, its chief source 
of production; and Philo, a contemporary of Jesus, was engaged 
there in applying the ideas of Greek philosophy to the religion 
of Judaism. Not since tlie days of Pericles had literature re- 
ceived such iin impetus as in the early Roman Empire, and while 
little of it was comparable with the great classics of Greece, it 
was more voluminous and more widely road than over before; 
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for literary taste and learning were more diffused and the means 
of gratifying such tastes more generally distributed than in any 
previous age. 

It was, indeed, in many respects the greatest age in human 
history into which Jesus was born, and none who lived in the 
last years of the reign of Augustus and the first of the reign of 
Tiberius could have imagined that he who was to make it incom- 
parably the greatest age was then growing up in the diminutive 
province of Galilee. 

But there was a dark side, a very dark side, to this resplendent 
world. The economic basis of the Roman Empire was slavery. 
^'In whatever direction speculation applied itself its instrument 
was without exception man reduced in law to a beast of burden. 
Trades were in great part carried on by slaves, so that the pro- 
ceodKS fell to the masters. Slaves tilled the ground, often in 
chains. ‘‘Agricultural implements/' wrote Varro, in the genera- 
tion preceding that of Augustus, “are divided into three classes 
— vocal, as slaves, semivocal, as oxen, and dumb, as carts." 
Most oP the meaner labors, and some of the higher, were per- 
formed by slaves. Public works, particularly road building, were 
the tasks of slaves. Much of the mining was don-e by slaves. 
Actors in the public dramas were usually slaves, as were the 
gladiators in the arenas. Tn the Roman household all the work 
was dotie by slaves, who sometimes included managers, secre- 
taries, accountants and even physicians and teachers. 

although slavery was most conspicuous in Rome, where 
wealth was more highly concentrated, was it absent anywhere 
in the empire. KSlavery had always existed in Greece and the 
countries of Asia and Africa. Even among the Jews it had been 
common from the earliest days. Gibbon estimated that in the 
Roman world in the time of Claudius there were as many slaves 
as free inhabitants.^ Other estimates give a much higher pro- 
portion of slaves in this and earlier times. Certain it is that they 
numbered many millions. 

’MomntHon, ITMory of Homo, Vol. IIX, p. S07. 

“>D(}c,lIno and Fall of tho Homan TOniplrc, Vol. T, p, DO. 
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Nor were these slaves drawn mainly from barbarian races. On 
the contrary, the majority of them were men and women of civ- 
ilized countries, Grecians, Egyptians, Syrians, Jews — ^indeed, every 
country of the empire, as well as some beyond its borders, con- 
tributed to the enormous total. No small number of them were 
equal in cultivation, refinement and intelligence to their masters, 
and many of them were superior in these qualities. Yet as slaves 
they were mere chattels, subject not only to sale at will but to 
any ill treatment that whim or passion might prompt, without 
any recourse to law or justice. IJntil a time much later than this 
the slave owner could kill a slave without punishment or re- 
proach. The slave possessed no rights and was given no protec- 
tion from the brutality of his master. 

Before the empire brought peace to the civilized world the 
maiu source of supply for Roman slavery was military conquest. 
Captives in war were usually enslaved, whatever their race. The 
noblest blood of Greece, of all of Alexander ’’s dominions, flowed 
in the veins of many Roman slaves. But the long peace inaugu- 
rated by Augustus put an end to this supply, except as to the 
outer barbarians, and now and then the fruits of internal insur- 
rection. For a long time, however, the number of slaves was but/ 
little diminished; births among slaves, deliberately encouraged 
by their masters, the punishment of slavery inflicted upon free- 
men for various offenses, and the captives of slave raiders main- 
tained the supply. 

Slaves, to be sure, were often btimanely treated, but this de- 
pended entirely upon the dispositions of masters, and not upon 
any prescription of law or publicly accepted principle. Most of 
them were cruelly oppressed. It is true also that many slaves 
were given their freedom or were pei’mittod to obtain it by vari- 
ous means, and not a few of such freodmen were able to Hocuro 
positions of honor and profit. But those instances were rela- 
tively uncommon. 

Naturally and necessarily, the vast substructure of slavery was 
an impediment to free labor, which can never compete success- 
fully with slave labor. This effect was not so marked in the East, 
where slaves were proportionately fewer, but generally it con- 
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tributed to the extreme and almost hopeless poverty of the labor- 
ing classes in the midst of boundless wealth. And in Rome itself 
it created a constant and urgent problem of unemployment, which 
compelled the expenditures of enormous sums to provide food 
for the starving inhabitants. 

Moreover, the world into which Jesus entered was morally and 
spiritually bankrupt. It was a world permeated with moral 
corruption, conspicuously so in high places, but so prevalent also 
in the low as to be the rule rather than the exception. That, of 
course, is not to say that it was universal. Doubtless there were 
millions of men and women throughout the empire who were 
honest, kindly and virtuous. Happily for mankind it has never 
been, and can never be, wholly bad. Nevertheless, lowered 
standards of integrity, widespread vice, often unspeakably gross, 
and cruelty were outstanding characteristics of the age. All this 
was more pronounced in the city of Rome than elsewhere, for 
evil always concentrates and flourishes most in great centers of 
population. ‘‘From the whole compass of the widespread em- 
pire,'^ says Mommsen, “people flocked to Rome for speculation, 
for debauchery, for intrigue, for training in crime, or even for 
the purpose of hiding there from the eye of the law.^’^ Paul in 
the first chapter of Romans presents a vivid picture of the moral 
depravity of Rome that contemporary pagan evidence shows was 
not overdrawn, B\it such cities as Alexandria, Antioch and Cor- 
inth were not far behind the capital in the extent and forms of 
vice. And the excesses and cruelties of Herod prove that even 
Palestine in his reign was not exempt from the prevailing de- 
pravity and inhumanity, altho\igli it is probable that the highest 
moral standards of the days of Augustus were to be found in the 
lofty ethics of Judaism, disseminated from the Jewish synagogues 
that flourished in every city of the empire. 

The appalling inhumanity of the Romans was in strong con- 
trast with the numerous beneficences of their rule. Pew men of 
this age, however unfeeling, could witness without horror and 
disgust such slaughter of human beings as was a common occur- 
rence in the amphitheaters of Rome and the great cities of the 

•Hlutory of Rome, VoL V, p. 868. 
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empire. In the capital such sangxxiuary spectacles were given 
ostensibly to gratify the wishes of the people. “Bread and 
blood ’ ’ were regarded as essential to appease the appetites of the 
populace, and these were given freely. But the members of the 
highest society gave the encouragement of their presence and 
support to the unspeakable brutalities of the arena, and even 
such men as Cicero betray a singular lack of human sensibility 
in their references to them. And the innate cruelty of Rome was 
further expressed in its peculiar method of execution by cruci- 
fixion, perhaps the most inhuman form of capital punishment 
ever devised by civilized man. 

Moreover, Jesus was born into a world in which religion was 
unstable, shifting, decadent. The old faiths of paganism had lost 
much of their power and much of their attractiveness. The na- 
tional gods were no longer held in common reverence. Almost 
everywhere they had fallen into disrepute with tlie loss of na- 
tional boundaries and identities. Tliere was a generally prevail- 
ing skepticism among the literate and intelligent, who found an 
intellectual substitute for religion in some form of the current 
philosophies. The masses of the people, more or less infected with 
the skepticism of their superiors, became relatively indiirorent 
to the old deities and the old altars, and a prey to the innumer- 
able superstitions that, freed from local habitations, infested the 
empire. Indeed, even the intellectuals, who contemptuously re- 
jected all the gods as myths, entertained supcrstitioim that a 
balanced rationalism would have despised. Belief in magic, in 
one form or another, was almost universal at a time wlien dis- 
belief in, or indifference to, the fmidamentals of ancient religions 
distinguished almost every people except the Jews. 

The primitive religion of the Romans rested upon shadowy 
foundations, but it was artfully utilized to promote integrity of 
the individual and of the home, and devoted service to the com- 
munity. It contributed mightily to the development and progress 
of Roman power. But when in tlio early days of the rapidly 
expanding republic the Romans became enamored of (Irociau 
literature aud art, they borrowed somewhat of Grecian religion, 
and more of Grecian philosophy, the one corrupting while the 
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other weakened the old faith of Kome. For while Greece gave 
to Rome many of the finest elements of its civilization its religion 
was already decadent, and that which Rome borrowed and fused 
with its own quickened its imagination but lowered its stand- 
ards. More importantly, this opened the door to new importations 
of religious ideas and practices. Rome, long intolerant of any 
religion but its own, under the infiuence of philosophical skepti- 
cism and the gross materialism which attended its growth in 
wealth and luxury, first reluctantly and then indifferently per- 
mitted the development within its home territory of religious 
ideas and practices that were, with some exceptions, morally 
enervating. The mystical and ecstatic religions of Egypt and 
Eastern Asia found numerous followers within the precincts of 
the capital itself, and their rites, their orgies, and their super- 
stitions affected all Roman life. The old gods were not abandoned. 
On the contrary, Augustrxs had built new temples and fused new 
life into their rituals, and it was centuries later that the gods of 
Rome were finally extinguished ; but Roman religion had become 
a barren formality, its fiosh remaining but its spirit gone. In 
short, while Rome was gaining the whole world it had lost its 
own soul. Nor could it be redeemed by its philosopmes. Stoicism 
toiiehed high points in ethical precept, and sustafined many a 
fine mind with the nobility o£ its principles, but it lacked the 
vital elements of religion, and the materialism which it fostered 
was a quenching influence upon the spirit of all religion while 
it was no impediment to the growth of the basest superstitions. 

That which had reduced the spiritual level of Roman religion, 
never high but never without sturdy virtues, came from Greece, 
from Egypt, from Syria and Asia Minor. The picturesque my- 
thology of Greece with its hxiraanized deities had lost much of 
its hold upon the popiilar imagination, and the old Eleusinian 
and Orpliic mysteries had been weakened by the invasion of 
grosser oriental rites and worships long before this period. The 
decline of Greece from its ancient glory was in no department 
so marked as in that of religion, and it was these exotic forms, 
together with its decadent primitive faiths, that Greece had 
passed on to Rome. The pernicious brood of the Phrygian Oybele, 
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the '‘Great Mother of the Gods/’* had carried far and accom- 
plished much in the spiritual degradation of the empire, but 
perhaps not more than the Egyptian cults of Isis and Serapis, 
Mithraism, the best of the lot, which was to become for a long 
period the chief competitor of Christianity, was barely beginning 
its Western development when Jesus was born, and deification 
of the emperor was yet but tentative. 

But, with all this, religious aspiration was not dead. On the 
contrary, it was never so urgent and active. The disintegration 
of the older religious systems created a demand for new ones. 
Humanity in every age requires a religion of some sort, but never 
in any age was a dependable religion so desperately needed or 
so fervently desired as in this, which saw an almost universal 
crumbling of the ancient faiths. The civilized world was like a 
ship that had parted from its moorings in a storm and was seeking 
a port, any port, for a firm anchoi*age. It was this need, and 
this yearning, that facilitated the spread of the so-called mystery 
religions, which appealed more to the emotions than to the rea- 
son, which aroused insistent curiosity by the rigid secrecy of 
their rites, and which offered both hope and consolation to their 
initiates. And they were not wholly bad.^ Sensuous and debasing 
as they were in the grosser aspects of their symbolism, they con- 
tained the germs of high spii'itual ideals. In particular they gave 
currency to the thought of a direct and individual communion 
with deity, and to new and inspiring conceptions of a life after 
death. But they were burdened with the ritual excesses of primi- 
tive naturalism, they were based tipon more or loss fantastic 
myths, and they were associated with superstitions and practices 
often repellent to decency as well as to intelligence* There is 
much reason to believe, however, that they performed a 
service in preparing the soul of humanity for the higher and 
purer religion of the heart and of the mind that was to rise xipoii 
the personality and the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. 
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THE COUNTRY OP JESUS 

The land, in -which Jesus was bom, and in which his life was 
spent, occupied a very small space in the geographical spread 
of this vast empire. The total area of Palestine was no greater 
than that of the state of Vermont, and but little greater than 
that of Wales. And even this small country was not a political 
unit in the time of Jesus. It was so under Herod, and had been 
so under the native Asmonean rulers for a century, but after the 
death of Herod it was divided into three tiny provinces, namely, 
Judea, which included Samaria ; Galilee, together -with Perea, on 
the east side of the Jordan, the ancient Gilead; and a group of 
districts without a common name, east of the upper Jordan and 
Lake Galilee. Each of these was separate from, and politically 
independent of, the others, but all subject to Rome, and each 
was ruled by a direct or indirect representative of Rome who 
was not a Jew. The “tetrarehs,” Herod Antipas and Philip, pro- 
fessed the Jewish faith, but they and their father Herod, and 
their grandfather Antipater, the founder of the Herodian line, 
were Idumeans, sons of the Edomite race which for ages had 
been the enemy of the Jews, and the attachment of the entire 
Herodian family to Judaism was a superficial matter of political 
expediency rather than of principle. 

In tho social sense, however, and by predominance of popula- 
tion as well as historical relation, Palestine as a whole was the 
land of the Jews. And as a division of the Roman Empire it was 
not as obscure or as unimportant as many writers say or imply. 
On the contrary, it occupied a strategic position as a political 
clement of the empire. Standing as it did at the eastern ex- 
tremity o.t tho Mediterranean and athwart the great highway that 
connected Egypt with Syria and the lands of Mesopotamia, it was 
a possession of considerable commercial as well as. military im- 
portance, and eminently practical Rome so regarded it, A land 

81 
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that 021 occasion compelled the personal presence of the supreme 
rulers of Rome, from Pompey to Hadrian, in order to insure and 
to maintain Roman power over it, could hardly have been re- 
garded as obscure or insignificant. And no land within the empire 
gave these rulers more trouble to keep in subjection. Between 
65 B.c. and a.d. 150, when Hadrian finally crushed the political 
life out of the Jewish nation, there were few years when Palestine 
was not a subject of serious consideration in the councils of 
government at Rome. 

Yet this Palestine, when Jesus was born, was a product of 
recent development. It is a mistake to suppose, as perhaps most 
biblical readers do, that the land of Jesus was much the same as 
the land of David. Except in geography, and to some extent in 
that, there were wide differences. One who in turning the pages 
of the Bible passes from the Old Testament to the New is apt 
to assume that the one is a continuation of the other, with no 
material lapse of time between them. Yet the book of Malachi, 
which ends the Old Testament, was written more than 400 years 
before the events described in the Gospels, and the last historical 
books of the Old Testament, Ezra and Nehemiah, deal with oc- 
currences in the fifth century b.c. There is thus a great gap, a 
chasm, of time between the Testaments, a long period on which 
the canonical books throw no light, and which for the most part 
is enshrouded in darkness. 

Of the apocryphal books Maccabees I and II illuminate a few 
tremendously important years j Josephus casts some rays into the 
blackness of these centuries ; a little knowledge is reflected from 
the chronicles of other countries, and much may be reasonably 
inferred from these scraps of information, hut on the whole very 
little is known of events in Palestine during this period, and 
virtually nothing of the first half of it. Moreover, that which is 
known applies almost entirely to the southern portion of Pales- 
tine, to Judea. For Judea had been all that was left of the land 
of David and Solomon after the destruction of the northern king- 
dom of Israel in 721 b.c. At that time Samaria and Galilee and 
the Hebrew region east of the Jordan disappeared from history. 
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Most of their Hebrew inhabitants, or at any rate the best of them, 
were taken into captmty by the Assyrian conquerors, and their 
country was peopled with heathen from various parts of Assyrian 
dominions. Such Israelites as remained there ceased to figure 
in the annals of their race, except as those who mingled with the 
heathen settlers to form the mongrel Samaritan tribe came into 
contact with the Judeans, who persistently despised them. Most 
of the history of the Israelites recorded in the Books of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings deals with events in this northern 
portion of Palestine which was much the more important until 
David came into power, captured Jerusalem and made it the 
capital. But between the Gospels and the biblical history that 
refers to this part of Palestine there is a gap of over 700 years, 
and not until the last 150 years of this long period is any light 
thrown on the state of its inhabitants. It is known that they 
remained subject to Assyria until that great empire was over- 
thrown by the Chaldeans at the end of the seventh century b.c. 
Soon afterward, in 586 b.o., was terminated the southern kingdom 
of Judah, by Nebuchadnezzar the Chaldean, and thereafter all of 
the inhabitants of Palestine, including the Judeans, were subject 
in succession to the Chaldeans, the Ptolemys of Egypt, the Seleu- 
cid monarchs of Syria, and lastly, after almost a century of 
independence, to Rome. But in Judea, and in Judea alone, the 
Hebrews — or the Jews as they gradually came to be called — 
maintained their racial unity and predominance, and held fast 
through the centuries to their religion, though with many vicis- 
situdes. It was not until the second century b.c. that Judea 
recovered its ancient independence through the heroic rebellion 
led by Judas Maccabeus and his stalwart brothers, and these war- 
rior leaders and their immediate successors restored the ancient 
glories, and in large measure the ancient territory, of the race, 
Galilee becoming again a Jewish province about lOO b.c. 

But at the time of the Maccabean struggle the number of Jews 
in Galilee was so small they were all brought to Jerusalem for 
safety.^ This is true also of the country east of the Jordan, for 
Josephus says that Judas “gathered all the Jews in Gilead to- 

^Hacc. 1:23. 
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getter and took them into Judea. Subsequently, howeyer, 
with the establishment of Jewish control oyer the northern re- 
gion, great numbers of Jews must have emigrated to Galilee, for 
undoubtedly the Jews predominated in the large population there 
at the beginning of the Christian Era, as shown in the New Testa- 
ment and in Josephus. It was, therefore, only a short while be- 
fore the time of Jesus, not more than three or four generations, 
that Galilee became again a country of the Jews. It was for them 
relatively a new country. Their race had possessed it and oc- 
cupied it seven centuries before, but that was a long way back 
through years that were silent. 

But obviously those silent centuries were not unproductive. 
Enough has already been noted to show that they had been years 
of tremendous changes in the fortunes of Israel. The waves of 
aU the great civilizations, Assyrian, Chaldean, Persian, Egyptian, 
Grecian and Eoman, had rolled over them, and they had left their 
impress on the land as well as on the people. Assyria, Chaldea, 
and Egypt had contributed largely to that great dispersion of 
the Jews over the face of the earth that has distinguished that 
peculiar people ever since, and that in the time of Jesus gave 
importance to the race that it could not have had if confined to 
the limits of Palestine. Persia seems to have made an impression 
upon its thinking; but above all, Grecian influence and Grecian 
power had for over 300 years affected in one way or another the 
conditions and the life of Palestine. Whether under the Mace- 
donian monarchs of Syria or of Egypt, Hellenic civilization 
pressed upon Palestine, and less directly but in some ways more 
effectively it continued under the Roman domination. There were 
times in this period when even the religion of the Jews was near 
to extinction under the always subtle influence and sometimes 
the arbitrary power of Grecian rule. Possibly it might have been 
destroyed in Judea, where alone in Palestine it feebly survived 
at the time, but for the desperate and apparently hopeless up- 
rising of the Maccabees, which was caused perhaps as much by 
the apostasy of Jewish leaders as by the tyrannical and cruel 
efforts of Antiochus Bpiphanes to extinguish the Jewish worship. 


»Antiq. XH, 8-6. 
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NeTertheless, Helleme culture flowed over Palestine as over all 
Syria, although less effective in Judea than elsewhere, and Hel- 
lenic enterprise and constructive art had made their marks upon 
the land. In the land of the Jews east of the Jordan had been 
erected a group of flourishing Greek cities, whose pagan inhabit- 
ants probably knew little and cared little about the ancient his- 
tory and associations of the region. These cities of the Decapolis 
had been conquered by John H3nrcanus, one of the Asmonean 
princes, and incorporated within the Jewish state, but Augustus 
restored them to their former independence, and in the time of 
Jesus they stood scornfully apart from the land of the Jews, 
which surrounded some of them. 

The remains of several of these cities still attest their splendor, 
and Gadara, one of them, is celebrated by Strabo for its con- 
tributions to Hellenic science.^ Moreover, the Herods themselves, 
particularly “Herod the Great,’*' delighted in building cities, 
palaces, theaters, gymnasiums, and baths within the Jewish ter- 
ritory under their control, giving to the most conspicuous public 
buildings of Palestine, even the temple at Jerusalem, the Grecian 
character then prevailing in all of the architecture of Western 
Asia. And, of course, the uses to which these buildings were put, 
the temple excepted, were in accord with the Graeco-Koman eus-- 
toms of the time. All of this was more or less repugnant to the 
stricter Jews but obviously many of the Jewish people found 
them attractive and participated in the public amusements which 
they afforded. There were many Greeks or Greek-speaking 
Gentiles in Palestine, particularly in Samaria and Galilee, and 
the Greek language, which was the common speech of the Roman 
world eastwar(^f Italy, was in current use in the land of Jesus 
among the ruling and trading classes, though the native Aramaic 
was the usual speech of virtually all of the Jews residing there. 
Greek, however, was the customary language of the millions of 
Jews scattered over the empire, and at the great religious festi- 
vals at Jerusalem thousands of these Greek-speaking Jews from 
abroad thronged the narrow streets. As a result of these contacts 
many Greek words became incorporated in the Aramaic, and not 


•Geography, 3CVI:2. 
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a few even in the Hebrew, while the tendency to give Greek 
forms to Hebrew names was marked. The name of J esns is itself 
a Greek rendering of the Hebrew Joshua. There was thus in the 
time of Jesus a strong Hellenic influence, which seems not to 
have materially affected the religion of the Jews but which must 
have made some impress upon their thought, their outlook, and 
the field of their knowledge. 

Palestine also shared in the effects of the commerce which 
developed rapidly throughout the Roman world with the estab- 
lishment of the empire by Augustus. It could not have been 
otherwise. The greater part of the country was upon the main 
highways of commerce. It looked out upon the Mediterranean, 
now flecked at all times with the sails of seagoing trajBfic. Its 
northern part, Galilee, lay athwart the ancient road, probably 
the oldest road in the world, connecting Egypt with the civiliza- 
tions of Mesopotamia from time immemorial. This road led up 
to the seacoast from Egypt, turning inland to cross the plain of 
Esdraelon, passing between Nazareth and Mount Tabor on through 
Galilee by way of Capernaum, to cross the Jordan between the 
two lakes, and onward northeastward to Damascus and the valley 
of the Euphrates. This great highroad, which had been traversed 
by armies and caravans for three thousand years, was now busy 
with the endless traffic of a prosperous peace, which must have 
been of material advantage to Palestine and especially to Galilee. 
Another road started to Elath, at the tip of the eastern arm of 
the Red Sea, passed up the east side of the Jordan through Perea 
and on to Damascus where it connected with the other highway 
into Mesopotamia. Two main highways traversed Galilee from 
east to west, from the sea at Ptolemais, or Acre, one leading across 
southern Galilee by way of Nazareth to cross the Jordan south 
of Lake Galilee, the other farther north to join the roads to 
Damascus, Roads from Damascus also crossed Galilee by way 
of Caesarea Philippi to Tyre and Sidon. Over one or the other 
of these passed most^of the traffic between the great Mesopo- 
tamian region and Rome. Galilee, and to a less extent the 
country of Palestine east of the Jordan, was thus something in 
the nature of a focal point for a large part of the commerce of 
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the Roman Empire. ‘‘The statements frequently made in regard 
to the seclusion of Palestine by natural harriers cannot, there- 
fore, be substantiated. Only the southern part of the country 
[Judea] has this character of seclusion.”^ No through highway 
traversed Judea. Of its main outlets one ran northward from 
Jerusalem through Samaria into Galilee connecting with the 
through lines near Nazareth, another connected Jerusalem with 
the sea at Joppa, and a third led down by way of Jericho to 
cross the Jordan and into the north and south highway mentioned 
above. Judea, however, profited by the conditions of the time. 
Jerusalem was the capital of the nation, the sacred center of its 
religion, and here was concentrated most of its wealth. To Jeru- 
salem came not only the tithes of the Jewish people throughout 
Palestine, but the devoted contributions of the Jews everywhere, 
now largely increased by the general prosperity; and this ac- 
cumulation of wealth made abundant trade within Judea. All of 
these infiuences made this a rich and colorful period in the life 
of Palestine, 


^Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. IX, p. 481. 



Chapter IV 

TBE HOMELAND OF JESUS 

Tlie land of Jesus was a busy country, and perhaps no part 
of it was so busy as that which was his home and in which he 
spent his life, Galilee. It is a prevalent notion, one encoxiraged 
by many writers of the past, that Galilee was largely a rural 
region. It was, in fact, largely urban. Galilee was densely 
populated, thickly studded with cities and villages. Josephus 
says there were 204 of them within the small area of the province, 
not over 2,000 square miles, and he says in another place that 
none of these had less than 15,000 inhabitants. If that were the 
average it would mean that there were 3,000,000 people in these 
cities and towns. This is considered an exaggeration and very 
likely it is, but the statement of the number of cities and towns 
was made in writing in a letter to Jonathan, head of a delegation 
sent from Jerusalem into Galilee by the Sanhedrin, to whom he 
said, “You know there are 204 cities and villages in Galilee”;^ 
and Jonathan was one whose connections would give him accu- 
rate knowledge of such a matter. It is probable therefore that 
Josephus here stated the exact number of towns, and it is certain 
that some of them had more than 15,000 inhabitants ; a few of 
them, indeed, were rather large cities. There was then on the 
average, if Josephus was correct, a city or village for every 10 
square miles of Galilee. Obviously they could have been, as a 
rule, but a few miles apart, and obviously also, whatever their 
size, the total population must have been great for the small area 
of Galilee. 

Yet agriculture in Galilee was a dominating industry. The soil, 
says Josephus, “is universally rich and fruitful, and planted with 
trees of all sorts, so that by its fruitfulness it invites even the 
slothful to take pains in its cultivation. Accordingly it is all 
cultivated and no part of it lies idle. Moreover, the cities lie 

»IAfe, Sec. XLV, p. 36. 
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thick and the very many villages are everywhere so popnlons 
from the richness of the soil that the very least of them contains 
more than 15,000 inhabitants/’^ It is to be inferred from this 
that the great majority of those who cultivated the fields, the 
vineyards and the orchards lived within the towns and villages. 
This inference is strengthened by the statement of Josephus that 
the inhabitants of the ''small city’^ of Gischala "were mostly 
husbandmen and ever applied themselves to cultivating the fruits 
of the earth. This seems, indeed, to have been the general 
practice of the time. "In whatever point of view you consider 
the Eoman world, says Guizot, "you meet with this almost ex- 
clusive preponderance of cities and an absence of country popu- 
lations and dwellings.”^ The rural population with which the 
modern world is familiar hardly existed in the ages when indi- 
vidual security was the first consideration. The references to 
farm buildings in the Bible seem to apply to the incidental struc- 
tures of care, harvesting and storage, such as threshing floors, 
bams and towers, rather than to permanent dwellings. That a* 
large proportion of the population, perhaps a majority, was in- 
terested in or personally engaged in agriculture in its many 
forms may be assumed from the great importance of agriculture 
in the life of the province, but the farm owners and workers were 
mostly dwellers in towns or villages, which in no case could have 
been far from the fields which they cultivated. The Gospels 
present clear evidence of the great number of the cities and vil- 
lages, their closeness together and the teeming population of the 
country. In short, such were the intimate relations of the people 
of this closely knit province that to a very large extent the farm- 
ers were town dwellers and the town dwellers were farmers. 
There was, therefore, no such distinction between country people 
and town people as we are accustomed to make. A realization of 
this is essential to an understanding of the circumstances and 
the surroundings of the life of Jesus. 


WTars, Book HI, Chap. 3, Sec. 2. 
“Ibid,, Book rv, Chap. 2, Sec. 1. 
^History of Civilization, Vol. I, Sec. 2. 
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But it is well also to realize that Galilee was in his day a land 
of beauty. One who visits Galilee now can get but a faint con- 
ception of what it was then. Its physical geography, to be sure, 
is unaltered, but its stately cities and most of its towns have 
vanished. No longer is it a land of verdant orchards and fields 
springing from a fruitful soil intensively cultivated; no longer 
is it a land of dense population; no longer is it busy with trade 
and industry; no longer does the commerce of the world pass 
along its highways. But then it was lovely in every physical 
aspect, singularly varied in the views it presented, with the prod- 
ucts of the temperate and the semitropical zones in close prox- 
imity, fields of wheat within but a few miles of the fronds of 
waving palms, and the gray green of olive orchards. Few places 
on earth afforded within so small an area such a wide diversity 
of climate, such variety in the productions of nature. 

The peculiar physical geography of the country, and the un- 
tiring industry of man at that time account for this. From its 
western edge one looked out upon the Mediterranean far below. 
Turning eastward one saw hills rising to 2, TOO feet above sea 
level, and still higher in the north, where snow-capped Mount 
Hermon stood out visible from everywhere like a venerable guar- 
dian of the lands. Going eastward one descended after 25 or 30 
miles to the Jordan and the Sea of Galilee, 680 feet below sea 
level, temperate in the higher levels, tropical in the low. Snow 
sometimes fell in the winter — ^Josephus mentions journeying 
there in a snowstorn — and there were aboundant rains during 
the winter, particularly in the autumn and early spring, the 
' ^former and latter” rains of the Scriptures, but the summers 
were rainless and hot. ^'For, lo, the winter is past; the rain is 
over and gone,” cried the singer of the Song of Solomon. But 
there were, of course, variations in the richness and productive- 
ness of the soil and its capacity to retain moisture. Irrigation 
was practiced wherever a flow of water was available, ^d the 
dews were very heavy, even in summer. Also the hills by in- 
genious terracing was made productive to their tops, as Josephus 
implies. It is quite likely that the neglected soil has worn thin 
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from erosion during tte centuries since, and it is "barely possible 
that the climate has changed somewhat, but it is probable that 
the same industry and skill applied to the land in Galilee would 
restore much of its ancient beauty. 

Galilee had a wide variety of products but wheat and olives 
seem to have been chief among them and it was noted for the 
excellence and quantity of both. Bordering upon the narrow 
strip of coast land that constituted Phoenicia it supplied much 
of the food required by that rich and enterprising people whose 
land was quite insufficient for the supply of their needs in this 
respect. The country of Tyre and Sidon, it is stated in Acts, 
‘‘was nourished’’® by the country of Herod Agrippa, which must 
have referred primarily to Galilee. 

Nevertheless, the structures of urban life were a conspicuous 
feature of every landscape. Prom any height — and there were 
many heights, for Galilee, as well as all Palestine, was, and is, 
predominantly a land of hills — cities and villages intruded upon 
the view. Nor were these entirely the drab and squaHd clusters 
of huts that are characteristic of Syrian towns today. Doubtless 
the village architecture of that region has changed but little in 
twenty centuries, but then there were many cities with strong 
and lofty walls, containing handsome synagogues and public 
buildings, and not a few of them in which splendid Greek struc- 
tures lifted high their Corinthian or Doric columns. In Sep- 
phoris, for example, which Josephus called the “ornament of all 
Galilee,’'’ and which stood in a strong position but a few miles 
from Nazareth, were the palace and other fine buildings erected 
there by Herod Antipas when Jesus was a youth, which could 
hardly have been the only structures of such character, for Sep- 
phoris was not a new city; although its origin is unknown it 
probably came into existence and became important before Gali- 
lee had been restored to the Jews and when Hellenic culture 
entirelf^dominated that region. 

A few miles north of Sepphoris is supposed to have stood the 
city of Asoehi, which Josephus for a time made his headquarters 


■Acts 12:20. 
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while he was military governor of Galilee and which a century 
earlier was overcome by Ptolemy Latharus, 10,000 of its inhabit- 
ants being taken prisoners and doubtless enslaved. Just above 
Asochi was the city of Jatapata where Vespasian besieged the 
Galileans crowded within its walls, where perhaps the most des- 
perate resistance to the Romans in the final war of the Jews oc- 
curred, that at Jerusalem excepted, and where Josephus himself 
ended his military career. Still farther west, on the border of 
Galilee, was Zabulon, which Josephus describes as a strong 
city, of ‘‘admirable beauty^’’ with its houses “built on the model 
of those of Tyre and Sidon and Barytus,”® the exact meaning of 
which nobody knows, but it suggests lofty structures of stone- 
recalling a statement of Strahov's that the houses of Tyre were 
many stories in height. In the north of Galilee was Gischala, 
famous for its olive oil. And down in the southeast of Galilee, 
although it was one of the independent cities of the Beeapolis, 
the only one of the group west of the Jordan, was the splendid 
city of Scythopolis, the ancient Bethshean, one of the oldest cities 
m all Palestine. 

But it was about Lake Galilee, or Gennesaret, that the cities 
were most closely connected and where the urban life of Galilee 
was most active, varied and picturesque. This little lake, scene 
of many incidents in the life of Jesus, is only about thirteen miles 
long by seven or eight miles broad, but clustered around it like 
pearls around a diamond were some nine or ten cities. On the 
western side they must have been so close together as almost to 
make a single city from one end of the lake to the other. 

At the lower end of the lake, near the point where the J ordan 
emerges to continue its descent to the Dead Sea, was Tarichae, 
apparently next to Sepphoris and Tiberias the largest city in 
Galilee. Its size is indicated by the fact that in 51 b.c. it was 
taken by Cassius, the Roman commander — ^he of the “lean and 
hungry look^^ who later was concerned in the assassination of 
Julius Caesar — and 3Q,000 of its inhabitants were carried into 
slavery. It was the chief center of the fishing industry on the 

•Wars, Book II» Chap. 18, Sec. 9. 
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lake, and this was a very large and important industry in which 
most of the lake cities shared. But at Tarichae it seems that fish 
were cured and shipped to all parts of Palestine and to outer 
points in Western Asia. Indeed, the fishing industry, and the 
needs and pleasures of the population along its shores, made the 
whole lake a lively scene. “When we add to the fishermen the 
crowd of shipbuilders, the many boats of traffic, pleasure and 
passage, we see that the whole basin must have been a focus of 
life and energy; the surface of the lake constantly dotted with 
the white sails of vessels flying before the mountain gusts, as 
the beach sparkled with the houses and palaces, the synagogues 
and temples of Jewish or Eoman inhabitants.*^’^ 

Above Tarichae was the town of Bethmaus, or Emmaus, the 
ancient Hammath, noted as a health resort because of its hot 
medicinal spring. The baths of this place “were famed across 
the whole ancient world.*’® And a short walk north of this place 
stood the city of Tiberias which in the time of Jesus* ministry 
was the political and social capital of the province, although it 
was founded by Herod Antipas only a few years earlier, and for 
some time was avoided by the Jews because its site had been a 
burial place and was therefore regarded as unclean. However, 
Herod built it and peopled it, and it soon rivaled Sepphoris, 
which he had abandoned, in size and excelled it in the splendor 
and number of the public buildings he constructed- A little above 
Tiberias was Magdala, a city of some importance, presumedly 
the home of Mary Magdalene, and just west of it was the neigh- 
boring town of Arbela. A mile or so north of Magdala was 
Capernaum, a city, not a village, of which more will be said later, 
and probably near by was Chorazin, for both in the Gospels and 
in the Talmud the two places are mentioned in conjunction. 
Capernaum was close to the point where the Jordan coming down 
from the north enters Lake Galilee, and just across the Jordan, 
and also by the lake, seems to have been Bethsaida, an opulent 
city, Josephus says. Coming down the eastern side of the lake 

^Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 367. 

"Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, p. 461. 
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the traveler of the time of Jesus found Gergesa, Gamala and 
Hippos, with Gadara overlooking the lake from its height south- 
east of Tariehae. All of these were Greek cities, adorned with 
the temples and other public buildings characteristic of Greek 
municipalities in tliat period. 

"‘This catalogue of the towns of Lake Galilee/^ says Sir George 
Adam Smith, ‘^if it fail to fix for ns the sites of many of them 
cannot but force our imagination to realize the almost unbroken 
line of buildings by which the lake was surrounded. Of this her 
coasts stiU bear the mark. As the Dead Sea is girdled by an al- 
most constant hedge of driftwood so the Sea of Galilee is girdled 
by a scarcely less continuous belt of ruins — the drift of her 
ancient towns. In the time of our Lord she must have mirrored 
within the outline of her guardian hills little else than city walls, 
houses, synagogues, wharves and factories. Greek architecture 
hung its magnificence over her simple life ; Herod ^s castle, temple 
and theaters in Tiberias ; the bath houses at Hammath ; a hippo- 
drome at Tariehae ; and farther back from the shore the high- 
stacked houses of Hippos ; the- amphitheater at Gadara, looking 
up the lake, with the acropolis above it, and the paved street 
with its triumphal archway; the great Greek villas on the heights 
about Gadara, with a Roman camp or two, high enough up the 
slopes to catch the western breeze, and daily sending its troops 
to relieve guard in the cities/’^ 

Obviously the numerous cities, towns and villages, the dense 
population of this province, made necessary an extensive business 
and industrial system. These people did not subsist on the 
scenery. Nor did ^^the Law and the Prophets provide them 
with sustenance. They required not only food and clothing but 
the supply of the innumerable needs that accompany a high de- 
gree of civilization anywhere. Agriculture, to be sure, was the 
basis of their living, as it is, directly or indirectly, of all peoples. 
But even agriculture demands the processes of industry, exchange 
and transportation. Wheat must be ground, the oil must be ex- 
tracted from the olives, the grapes must be pressed and their 

»Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, pp. 460, 461. 
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juices stored for fermentation, flax and wool must be spun into 
thread and woven into cloth. And all these and many other 
products, beyond individual requirements, must be sold and some- 
how delivered to the buyer. Some of them also must be prepared 
for shipment abroad, for Galilee had its exports, and no doubt 
its imports, for it could not have created everything it used. 
'‘Of 240 articles of commerce mentioned in the Talmud and 
Midrash, 130, or more than half, came from abroad. 

Yet aside from agriculture Galilee had a highly diversified m- 
dustry. The fish industry has been already referred to. The 
fishermen whom Jesus called to be his disciples were evidently 
not hired workmen but independent fishers, with their own boats, 
engaged in what, judging from the extent of the industry, must 
have been a fairly remunerative business. Eelated to this was 
boat- and shipbuilding, which seems to have been centered at 
Tarichae. And that this was not an insignificant industry is indi- 
cated by the great number of boats and small ships used on the 
lakes. Josephus at one time formed a fleet of 240 ships to aid 
in an attack on Tiberias.^^ "Arbela,'' says Delitzsch, "took its 
name from its rope walks, and Kefar-Chananjd and Sichin from 
their potteries. Some actually took the name of such trades as 
Magdala the Dyer.^’^^ Arbela, a town on the great highway, near 
Magdala, was also noted for its cloth, as were Sepphoris and 
Scythopolis. The principal production of the potteries at Kefar- 
Chananyi and Sichin seems to have been large jars for storing 
oil. Josephus says that Antigonus, brother of Aristobulus, one 
of the later Maccabean rulers of Judea, "had got a very fine suit 
of armor made in Galilee, with martial ornaments, from which 
it may be inferred that metalworking was an industry of the 
province. 

Indeed, there were artisans of many trades at work in Galilee. 
"We find, almost contemporary with Jesus, mention of no less 

^•Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, p. 186. 

=i^Wars, Book II, Chap. 3, Sec. 3 

i*Jewish Artisan Life in Time of Christ, p. 32. 

^Merrill, Galilee in the Time of Christ, p. 40. 
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than forty kinds of craftsmen in the Jewish literature; Sailors, 
shoemakers, builders, masons, carpenters, millers, bakers, butchers, 
slaughterers, dairymen, cheesemakers, physicians and blood-let- 
ters, barbers, hairdressers, laundrymen, jewelers, smiths, dyers, 
embroiderers, workers in gold brocade, carpet makers, malting 
makers, well-diggers, fishermen, bee-keepers, potters and plate 
makers (who were also pottery dealers), pitcher makers, coopers, 
pitch refiners and glaze makers, makers of glass and glassware, 
armorers, copyists, painters and engravers.'’^® This catalogue, 
to which tentmakers and others might be added, refers to Pales- 
tine in general, but it indicates the great diversity of industries 
which the civilization of the time required, and representatives 
of most of these crafts must have been found in Galilee. 

But trade in domestic and foreign products must have been in 
considerable volume for such a population. Galilee being on the 
great trade routes, and having, xmlike Judea, a considerable 
gentile population, most of it no doubt engaged in trading, it is 
certain that foreign products and wares were distributed to no 
small extent. But the Jews themselves had by this time devel- 
oped those extraordinary instincts for trade which have distin- 
guished them for many centuries, and participated actively in the 
trade of their country, as well as of other lands throughout the 
empire where so many of them resided. But, as has been here 
indicated, domestic products themselves furnished material for 
abundant trade. Quoting Klausner again, a good authority in 
these matters, himself an eminent Jew, and long a resident of 
Jerusalem: “Alike in Jerusalem and every considerable Judean 
and Galilean town [Tiberias, Sepphoris, etc.] the merchants and 
craftsmen had their markets and booths ; the booths of the cob- 
blers, of the dyers, of the flax-dealers, of the spice-merchants, of 
the cotton dealers and of the clothiers ; the markets of the bakers, 
of the weavers, of the metalworkers, of the glass makers, of the 
carpenters, of the wool merchants, of the cattle breeders — ^the 
cattle market, and so on."^® Mention of market places is not 
infrequent in the Gospels, and every traveler in the Orient is 

^^ausner, Jesus of Nazareth, p. 177. 

^•Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, p. 186. 
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familiar with the open-front shops, or booths, which liae the 
narrow streets in oriental towns, small but numerous. ‘‘I saw 
Sepphoris in its time of prosperity and it contained 180,000 
booths of sellers of spices, wrote Rabbi Jose, in the second cen- 
tury, which indicates the size of that city as well as the magni- 
tude of the spice trade in that day and for centuries later. 

From all of this one may appreciate, and perhaps visualize, the 
beauty and the richness of Galilee, its mountains and plains and 
waters, its many cities, towns and villages, its dense population, 
its prolific industry, and its verdant fields and orchards, a fitting 
setting for the life and work of Jesus. 


a’Baba Bathra, 76b. 
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JEWISH GOVERNMENT 

Life in Palestine, in the time of Jesus, was somewhat better 
ordered than in the greater part of the Roman Empire. Socially 
it had a number of advantages. While there was wealth in 
plenty its excesses were not so great, or at any rate not so fla- 
grant, as elsewhere. Nor does it seem that corruption was as 
widespread or as vicious. 

The reign of Herod the Great, to be sure, was distinguished by 
its extravagances and its cruelties, and was by no means free 
from venality and licentiousness. The embassy of the J ews which 
went to Rome to appeal to Augustus agaiust Archelaus, the son 
of Herod, declared that "besides the annual impositions which he 
[Herod] laid upon every one of them, they had to make liberal 
presents to him and his domestics and friends, and to such of 
his slaves as were vouchsafed the favor of being his taxgatherers, 
because there was no way of obtaining freedom from unjust 
violence without giving either gold or silver for it"; and they 
said further that "they would say nothing of the deflowering 
of their virgins or the debauching of their wives, and that car- 
ried out in an inhuman manner, because it was almost equal 
pleasure to the sufferers to have such things concealed as not 
to have suffered them."^ But Herod now was dead, his kingdom 
divided, and other men controlled under other conditions. 

Herod Antipas, who ruled Galilee during the life of Jesus, 
seems to have been a pale image of his father, equaling him in 
neither his vices nor his virtues. He had something of his 
father's craftiness — Jesus referred to him as "that fox" — ^but 
little of his boldness and audacity. Herod the elder was ener- 
getic, forceful; Herod Antipas was indolent and weak. The 
father was hated by the Jews, the son was despised. That there 
was more or less corruption under such a ruler may be assumed. 

^Josephus, Antiq, XYII, Chap. 11, Sec. 2. 
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But there are no instances recorded of extreme cruelty or con- 
spicuous vice such as were common to the official life of the time 
throughout the empire. His execution of John the Baptist ap- 
parently stands alone, and this seems to have been the result 
rather of a weak submission to a woman’s hatred, or, as Josephus 
says, of a fear that John’s influence would cause a rebeUion of 
the people, than of innate cruelty on the part of the tetrarch. 

In short, no such heinous charges were preferred against the 
son as against the father, and the pages of the Gospels, as well 
as of Josephus, indicate that throughout the long rule of Antipas 
the life of the province was but little disturbed by his conduct or 
his regulations. In the narratives of the Gospels the influence of 
the provincial government upon the activities or the thought of 
the people seems to be negligible. There are no signs of any 
undue restraints upon their movements or their acts. They ap- 
pear to have been singularly free and independent, and this could 
hardly have been so if the control of Antipas had been tyran- 
nical. Josephus, who was born before the death of Antipas, who 
must have been personally acquainted with the circumstances of 
his reign, and who in his histories is careful to record everything 
of importance, and much that is not, affecting the Jews, had but 
little to say of Antipas or his government, which would indicate 
that he found few events that he thought worthy of his record. 
Unlike the period which immediately preceded, or that which 
immediately followed, Galilee was free from insurrection, nor 
apparently were any formal complaints made to Rome as to the 
conduct of the provincial government. The Jews strongly con- 
demned some of the acts of Antipas in violation of the Mosaic 
laws, such as the marriage to Herodias, and the placing of figures 
of animals on his palace at Tiberias, and they were incensed by 
his execution of John, but their attitude seems to have been one 
of disapproving contempt rather than fierce hatred. On the 
whole, his rule of over 40 years was extraordinarily free from 
serious disturbance, he bothering the people very little and they 
ignoring him as far as they could. It was, for Galilee, a long 
period of calm between storms, during which the province flour- 
ished and the seeds of prodigious events was nourished. 
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If little can be said of political eTents imder the rule of Herod 
Antipas, less can be said of political or any other events under 
the rule of his brother, Herod Philip, who governed the region 
east of Lake Galilee and the Upper Jordan. Philip appears to 
have been the one member of the Herodian family who inspired 
and merited public esteem. Nothing is said of him that is not 
to his credit. Like his father and his brother, he had a passion 
for building, and he made beautiful cities of Bethsaida, which 
he called Julias, and Caesarea Philippi; but he was not unduly 
extravagant, he lived without ostentation and without scandal, 
he loved peace and administered justice fairly. He was a friend 
of the Romans and apparently did not offend the Jews, although 
he issued coins bearing the image of Caesar. His rule of 38 
years, almost as long as that of Antipas, was happily uneventful, 
and he died honored by Rome as well as by his people, while 
Antipas died in exile and disgrace, a victim of the displeasure 
of Erome. 

Judea, together with Samaria and Idumea, after ten troubled 
years (4 b.o. to a.d. 6) under the rule of Archelaus, the worst of 
the sons of Herod, was taken under direct control by Rome, 
Archelaus being deposed and banished ; and it was governed 
thereafter by a succession of Roman officials called "procura- 
tors,’' who were military dictators, harsh or lenient as their dis- 
position inclined them, but who followed the general usage of 
Rome in leaving ordinary civil administration to the Jewish au- 
thorities of the country and the com m unities, subject to certain 
limitations. Thus the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem exercised general 
jurisdiction over the law within the territory controlled by the 
procurator, and the "elders” of the towns performed their duties 
unmolested as a rule by the alien powers. "The civil law was 
wholly in the hands of the Sanhedrin and native or local magis- 
trates; Jewish courts decided according to Jewish law.”^ At 
the same time the procurator and his agents could and often did 
interfere at pleasure with the native administration of the law. 

This direct control, with its resident Roman governor, one un- 
acquainted with Jewish customs and not in sympathy with its 
traditions and prejudices; its minor Roman officials, its petty 

*Schurer, Jewish People in Time of Christ, Dlv. I, Vol. II, p. 74. 
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court and its soldiery, made the power of Brome more conspicu- 
ously visible in Judea, its exactions greater, the ignominy of 
its presence and sway more irritating, than elsewhere in Pales- 
tine at this period. There were, to be sure, detachments of the 
Roman legions stationed in the other provinces, but these were 
for emergency purposes and apparently they did not interfere 
at all at this time in provincial government; which, moreover, 
was in the hands of rulers who were not Romans and who were 
nominally of the Jewish faith. It is true that the spirit of rebel- 
lion was stirring in these provinces as well as in Judea, and par- 
ticularly so in Galilee, but this was, in them, due more to popular 
ideas of a nearing exaltation of the race in fulfillment of divine 
prophecies than to the direct pressure of Roman subjection, irk- 
some as that was to a proud people. 

But Jewish life in Palestine was singular in that, unlike other 
people of the empire, it was so largely controlled by religious 
considerations and religious regulations. In virtually all of the 
lands of the empire that which we call “the church and the 
state were more or less closely associated, but, generally speak- 
ing, the office of religion in that relation was to support the state. 
Skeptical, and often cynical, Rome regarded religion as a useful 
aid in the control of its own people as well as its subject peoples. 
It therefore cared little what form religion took anywhere, and 
it made no effort, at this time, to implant its own religious cults 
in the countries it conquered; but everywhere the secular inter- 
ests were dominant. And this subordination of religion to the 
secular concerns of the state was the common attitude of aU 
countries. 

Among the Jews, however, religion was the pre-eminent factor 
in government and in life. The church was not merely an arm 
of the state, it was the state. For centuries, ever since the return 
from the Babylonian Exile, in fact, Judea had been ruled by a 
priestly aristocracy with the chief priest as its chief ruler. That 
is to say, it had been up to the time of Herod, for even the 
Asmonean princes, the Maccabees and their descendants, became 
rulers by becoming high priests. Under Herod the high priests 
were his creatures, and after him the Romans made them sub- 
servient; but none the less the Jews looked upon the Chief Priest 
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as the actual head of their legal system, which had as its basis 
the Law, handed down, as they believed, by God to Moses. An 
this Law, essentially reUgious, and sacred, goTemed not o^y 
their religious principles and formalities but their social and ci-^ 
life, and, so far as they could control it, their political life as well. 
Moreover, this Law contained a code of ethical and humanitarian 
regulations that lifted the Jews above any people of the time in 
the ethical and spiritual standards that to no small extent con- 
trolled their condTiet. And this Law, this code, and the public 
opinion back of it exercised a restraint upon the conduct of native 
officials and upon society generally, even npon the wealthy and 
aristocratic society at Jerusalem, although that society was more 
inclined than any other to adopt the customs of the Roman world. 

While the Chief Priest and Sanhedrin had at this time no civil 
authority over the territory governed by Herod Antipas or 
Philip,^ the laws of the Jews were applied in the communities of 
these provinces, under the administration of the local elders, with 
as much respect for the Jewish officials of the Law at Jerusalem 
as if they were in real control. Therefore throughout all Palestine 
the influence of the sacred Law of the Jews was paramount in 
the life and conduct of the people, and whatever their failings 
may have been there was comparatively little of the gross im- 
morality and corruption then so prevalent in the empire. 

Moreover, the debasing and demoralizing influence of slavery 
was not felt in Palestine to the same extent as elsewhere. Slavery 
existed, it is true, hut the slave population was not great or 
menacing, and the Jewish laws and Jewish sentiments made the 
lot of the slave more tolerable than under the Romans, the Greeks, 
or the neighboring Syrians. 

There is nothing to indicate that the slaves in Palestine dis- 
placed free labor disastrously, as they did in many portions of 
the empire. And labor was otherwise fortunate in that land. To 
the Jew there was nothing degrading in work. On the contrary, 
labor was honored. It had not only divine sanction but the divine 
blessing. God himself was represented as one who labored, and 
who rested from his labors on the seventh day. '^Six days shalt 
thou labor, was his command, and the sabbath was instituted 

’Schurer, Jewish People in Time of Christ, Plv. II, Vol. I, p. 185. 
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primarily as a rest for labor and a boon for labor. The Lord, 
they were told, shall ‘‘bless the work of their hands. Through- 
out the sacred Scriptures were admonitions to industry. The 
dignity of labor was thereby established as a common principle 
of Jewish life. And the highest positions, other than those of the 
hereditary priesthood, were obtainable by workers. Most of the 
noted scribes, for example, were agricultural or industrial workers, 
and it is said to have been the custom of the rabbis to work at 
their trades one-third of the day and study the remainder.® 
“Love handicraft, shun power and make for thyself no friends 
of worldly might was a maxim of Shammai, a leader of the 
Pharisees in the first century b.c. He himself was a builder, and 
his celebrated rival and opponent, Hillel, was a woodchopper. 
And one recalls that Paul, the tentmaker, “sat at the feet of 
Gamaliel. ’ ^ 

But equally important was the fact that there were no fixed 
class distinctions, other than the hereditary priesthood, and, of 
course, the slaves. Between these two extremes was the great body 
of the people, constituting what may be termed the middle class, 
composed of professional men — ^lawyers, physicians, teachers — 
merchants and tradesmen, landlords, artisans, farmers, and workers 
of all descriptions. Among all of these the only social distiactions 
were those of wealth, learning, position and blood common to 
modern democratic countries. The priestly families, it is true, 
constituted a hereditary aristocracy large in numbers, potent in 
influence, which often manifested the pride and arrogance that 
are so frequently a disagreeable characteristic of hereditary aris- 
tocracy everywhere. Moreover, it was within the ranks of this 
priestly aristocracy, strangely enough in view of its religious 
functions, that the most worldly minded, most corrupt, most 
Grecian in sympathy and manners, and least patriotic, of the 
Jews were found. However, this class was concentrated largely 
in Jerusalem and vicinity. We hear little of it in the provinces, 
either in the Gospels or Josephus. 

There were, however, and as a matter of course, great differ- 
ences of conditions and of standing among the people who com- 

♦Deut. 28:12. 

•Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. IV, p. 295. 
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posed that which we have called the middle class. There was 
wealth and there was poverty, more of poverty than of wealth. 
There were rich landlords, and there were landless peasants. The 
streets of the towns were infested with beggars, for in the Orient 
mendicancy has ever been a prolific evil, and Palestine was no 
exception, as the Gospels make plain. Yet there was charity, per- 
haps more general than elsewhere, for it was not only encouraged 
but commanded by the Law. '^Thou shalt open thine hand wide 
unto thy brother, to thy poor, and thy needy in thy land.''^ And 
a portion of the tithes was set aside for such purposes. 

On the other hand taxes were heavy and onerous, and prac- 
tically no one escaped their burden. During the reign of Herod 
the Great they had been atrociously exacting throughout Pales- 
tine, and under the procurators they were no less extortionate 
in Judea, but in the provinces ruled by Herod Antipas and Philip 
they seem to have been less so, if we may judge from the relative 
quiet, and absence of complaints, during their administrations. 
For while definite information is lacking there is reason to be- 
lieve that the tetrarchs levied and collected the direct taxes 
within their provinces for their own use and with considerable 
independence as to rates and forms.^ ‘‘The Eomans left to the 
governors and procurators the collection of the regular taxes, 
such as the land tax and poll tax, but leased the customs duties, 
the market tolls and similar special imposts. ’ In any case the 
poll taxes applied virtually to the whole people, men, women, 
and even slaves, under the Roman system, and only very young 
children and very old persons were exempt from their payment.® 
As it seems to have been of uniform amount for every individual 
it must have been individually small, but the fact that it was so 
nearly universal made it a universal irritant, particularly so when 
it was levied directly by Rome, as it was in Judea. 

But more than all else the customs dues contributed to the 
resentment of the Jews. Import and export duties were levied 
on innumerable objects of common use, and the collecting of 
these duties was intrusted by Rome to contractors called “pub- 

«Deut. 16 :11. 

^Schurer, Jewish People In Time of Christ, Div. I, VoL II, pp. 6Sf. 

®j€wish Encyclopedia, Vol. XII, p. 69. 
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licans/' who paid a fixed annual sum for the privilege in a par- 
ticular district. Whatever they obtained in excess of that sum 
was their profit, and as there was little restraint upon their exac- 
tions the privilege was pretty generally abused. These con- 
tractors, or lessees, necessarily had their subordinate taxgather- 
ers, to whom as well as to their principal the name of publican 
was applied ,* and because of their supposed extortions, which in 
many instances may have been imaginary, they were heartily 
disliked, and they were socially proscribed. 

But all of these taxes were in addition to the customary taxes 
which were required for maintenance of the temple worship and 
the support of the priesthood, the numerous priests and Levites 
and their families, who drew not only their subsistence but in- 
comes that constituted wealth from the contributions, prescribed 
and voluntary, which came from the Jewish people. These in- 
cluded the temple tax of a half-shekel which had to be paid by 
every male Jew of twenty years or over, and which was used to 
defray the operating expenses of the temple; the tithes, a tenth 
part of ‘‘everything which may be used as food and is cultivated 
and grows out of the earth, certain payments from flocks and 
herds, and some other offerings, all of which were required from 
rich and poor. These and volxmtary offerings of various kinds, 
and donations, were for the most part the personal emolument of 
the priests.^^ 

On the whole, these taxes for the maintenance of the religious 
establishment were not light, and when on top of them were 
piled the civil administrative taxes above outlined it is clear that 
the Jew of the time of Jesus had to pay a considerable propor- 
tion of his earnings and possessions in the form of taxes of many 
sorts. Of their religious taxes apparently they never complained, 
even though they did support a priestly and dominating aris- 
tocracy in luxury. To these they were long accustomed and 
their religious devotion would not permit any murmuring. But 
the civil taxes were another matter, and when they were merci- 
lessly exacted by an alien and pagan power they were often 
exasperating beyond endurance to a proud and spirited people. 

"Masseroth, I, 1. 

“Schurer, Jewish People, Div. II, Vol. I, pp. 23 Of. 
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The Religious Background— Beginnings 

It has heen said that Jewish life and Jewish government, gen- 
eral and local, were based upon their peculiar religion. All of 
their institutions existed to put into effect the rules and regula- 
tions of their religion, to sustain and to promote its teachings 
and ceremonials. Strictly speaking, there were no secular inter- 
ests. The daily vocations of the people were permeated with the 
prescriptions of the Law, which in itself was not merely an in- 
strument of religion but was religion, in action. They lived and 
labored, in theory at least, and largely so in fact, to serve the 
Law. Their literature, their education, related exclusively to re- 
ligion, and because their government was fundamentally an 
agency of religion even their politics had ever a religious aspect. 
It was this concentration upon religion that distinguished the 
Jews among the people of the time, made them a unique, inex- 
plicable, and difficult race. Therefore if one is to understand 
their daily life one must have some understanding not only of 
the nature of their religion, but of how they acquired it. 

The conception of God which Israel drew from the experience 
of the Exodus was that he was a god of might, a warrior god, a 
'^Lord of hosts, a deliverer. Their people had been slaves in 
Egypt for centuries. They had been rescued from this slavery 
and brought into possession of a new land under circumstances 
that made an indelible impression upon the consciousness of the 
race; and this had been done by the power of a god hitherto 
unknown to them,^ who had chosen them as his people. 

The gods of other Semitic tribes, and for that matter of all 
people, were in a sense creations of their own. All of them had 
chosen their gods, so to speak, and these gods were not, and could 
not be, independent of the people who gave them worship, and 
could not exist apart from them. But this god, Tahweh (Jeho- 

^Exodus 6:3. 
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vah), had deliberately chosen the Israelites to serve him. That 
being the case, he had obviously existed before them, was not 
dependent upon them, and could at will abandon them if they 
failed in his service. Moreover, the gods of other peoples were 
gradually developed productions. No one knew anything of 
their beginnings. But the god of the Israelites had, for them, a 
definite beginning, definite both in time and place. He had ap- 
peared to Moses in the burning bush and announced his name, 
his purpose and his adoption of the tribe. And subsequently, 
after their miraculous liberation, the people themselves had 
heard his voice in the thunders of Sinai, as he laid down his com- 
mandments. 

His first and foremost command was that they should have no 
other gods. Other people had many gods, and they desired 
many. But this god, who had chosen the Israelites as his own 
people, had delivered them from the oppression of Egypt, and 
had given them homes in a free land, would permit no divided 
allegiance. and I only, shalt thou serve, he told them. An- 
other peculiar command he gave them. “Thou shalt make thee 
no molten gods,^' or, according to another version, “no graven 
image.’' No image, even of himself, was to be permitted. All 
idols were prohibited. Other tribes and races gave visible form 
in some way or other to their ideas of deity. They bowed down 
before images of stone or wood or metal. The god of Israel 
would have none of this. His people must worship him in spirit, 
as something too great, too awesome, to be embodied in any 
material shape. 

These stipulations set the Israelites apart, at the very begin- 
ning of their existence as a nation, as a separate people, different 
from all others. The religion thus dramatically inaugurated was 
not then, nor for long afterward, a monotheism. The existence 
of other gods was recognized in the very terms of the divine com- 
mand. But in the exclusive devotion to one god which it re- 
quired, and in the elevation of that God above all material sem- 
blances, it implanted the seed that in time was to bear fruit in 
the splendid conception of one god over all mankind and thereby 
to make the Hebrew race the spiritual pioneers of humanity. 
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But this godj out of the midst of the fire of the thunderous 
mountain, had given promises as well as commands. He had 
condescended to make a covenant with them, a contract. Serve 
me and I will serve you, he said in effect. This again was some- 
f:Tn-T»g new, something different, in religion. The gods of other 
peoples, as has been said, were bound to them by unbreakable 
ties of kinship, and their relations involved no particular obliga- 
•tions on either side. But this free and independent god who had 
adopted Israel established a conditional, contractual relation. 
An d the people of Israel were parties to this contract. They 
must keep their part by obedience to his commands if they were 
to expect bim to keep his part in their protection and guidance. 
Thus was born the idea of a mutual obligation and responsibility 
which was the germ of the later ethical development of the re- 
ligion of Israel. “Interpreting, as the prophets of a later time 
did, this covenant as of ethical and spiritual content, they dif- 
ferentiated the religion of Israel from the other religions of the 
world and made it the earliest beacon of humanity’s high 
destiny.”^ 

It was long, however, before this germ bore fruit. It was hard 
for a primitive people to maintain allegiance to an abstract 
deity who could not be given form and shape for worship, and 
who sternly forbade attractive practices of idolatry common to 
the people with whom the Israelites came into close contact. 
The Book of Judges is a succession of events growing out of the 
repetition of the fact that “the children of Israel forgot ITahweh 
their God,” and the consequent circumstances which induced 
them to return to him. The history of the people through the 
days of the single monarchy of Saul, David, and Solomon, and 
the dual monarchies which followed is the same story of intense 
loyalty to their deity in time of trouble but repeated failures to 
maintflin that loyalty. In fact, their transgressions became more 
and more frequent and pronounced under the dual monarchies of 
Israel and Judah than ever before. “This people hath a revolt- 
ing and a rebellious heart,”® said the Lord through the prophet 


barton. The Religion of Israel. 
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Jeremiali, and their own histories are a frank exposition of those 
tendencies in these centuries of their development. 

But it was just those rebellions and desertions that called into 
life and action a succession of the most remarkable religions 
leaders mankind has ever known, fearless men who were filled 
with the sense of a divine mission, profoundly convinced that 
God spoke directly to them, and through them, to the people. 
When Amos, the shepherd of Tekoah, the first of the line of 
Hebrew prophets whose words are recorded, began to speak to 
the Hebrews of the Northern Kingdom, he opened a new era in 
the development of the religion of the world. “Thus saith the 
Lord,^^ was the confident announcement of Amos, as it was of 
Hosea, and Micah, and Isaiah, and Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. They 
were men of vision who saw beyond the material circumstances 
of li£e and discerned the spiritual, poets whose fervid imagina- 
tion brought them into touch and communion with deity, and 
who with striking symbolism proclaimed the power and the un- 
failing justice of God, while at the same time they emphasized 
his essential goodness and unfaltering patience. But primarily, 
for their own times, they were inspired leaders sent to recall 
their people to their duty, to warn them of their certain fate if 
they continued in disobedience to the commands of their God, 
and to show them the way to his forgiveness and mercy. 

The cries of Amos and Hosea had no effect upon the people of 
the Northern Kingdom of Israel, and soon afterward the As- 
syrians, in a series of invasions, brought that kingdom to an end, 
obliterating the ^'ten tribes^’ that had composed it. Although 
Josephus says that in his day countless numbers of their de- 
scendants existed in the lands where the captives had been set- 
tled, these people never again figured in Hebrew history or in 
the further development of the Hebrew race. In Judah, how- 
ever, Micah, and in a larger way Isaiah, took up the missions of 
Amos and Hosea, and their teachings ultimately brought about 
the far-reaching reforms effected under the reign of Josiah. But 
that kingdom also was hastening to its end, and neither their in- 
fluence nor that of Jeremiah, supported by Habakkuk and Zeph- 
aniah, could avert the doom which the unspeakable wickedness 
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of Manasseli brouglit do*svn upon it. The destruction of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar in 586 B.c. terminated the history of the 
Hebre'w people that had begun "with the Exodus, and opened a 
new Tolume. 

The end of the kingdom of Judah and the captivity of its lead- 
ing inhabitants had no such catastrophic result as the destruction 
of the kingdom of Israel. On the contrary, it was the beginning 
of a new epoch in which were laid the foundations of a faith 
and a religious system which confirmed and perpetuated that 
separateness in which the original faith was established but 
which had never been sustained under the monarchies, giving 
them a solidarity they were never again to lose, and made the 
Jews a permanent and highly important factor in the spiritual 
progress of mankind. If the Judeans had lost their identity and 
their religion in the new surroundings of the Babylonian Exile, 
as apparently their kinsmen of Israel had done in Assyria, the 
Hebrew race would have disappeai’ed as completely as the Hit- 
tites before them, or as the Assyrians of their own time were to 
do. But fortunately for them, and for mankind, the Judeans, 
some of them at least, were made of sterner stuff. Fortunately 
for them also they had the advantage of the teachings of the 
great prophets, Isaiah and Jeremiah; and two other great proph- 
ets, Ezekiel and the so-called Second Isaiah, were developed 
from the Exile itself. 

Moreover, impressive events had given weight to the teach- 
ings of the earlier of the prophets they had never had before in 
the minds of the people. “What had been preserved and col- 
lected of the words of the prophets had acquired through the ful- 
fillment of their predictions of doom an estimation and authority 
such as their contemporaries had never accorded to the spoken 
words. Doubtless, in the ExUe, they were studied as they had 
not been heretofore in the effort not only to find an explanation 
for their national disaster, but to find a way to avoid future 
disaster if they were permitted to re-establish themselves in the 
land of their fathers. They realized, first of all, from the teach- 
ings of the prophets, and their present situation, that their Q-od 

•Moore, Judaism, Vol. I, p. 65 . 
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was more than a tribal or local deity, that his jurisdiction was 
not limited to the confines of Judea or Palestine, that he was still 
with them in Babylonia, and that the temple, however important, 
was not absolutely essential to their worship. Accordingly, there 
is reason to believe, they developed in their Exile those commu- 
nity gatherings for worship which were the forerunners of the 
later s;^Tiagogues, as well as a more particular observance of the 
sabbath and other primitive regulations of their religion that 
were not dependent upon the temple. Thus they maintained the 
elements of their ancient religion under circumstances favorable 
to its extinction. 

But more than all else, they seem to have given earnest con- 
sideration to a revision and expansion of the law of Moses. Pre- 
sumedly they reflected that if their troubles were the result of 
the failure of their people to obey the laws of God, as their 
prophets had told them and were now telling them, the laws and 
their significance should be made clearer to the general under- 
standing; and the religious machinery of their administration 
should be better and more formally organized than in the past if 
they were to avoid disaster in the future. At any rate, it seems 
clear that in the period following the destruction of the kingdom 
of Judah, the religion of the Hebrews was transformed from one 
of tradition and custom to one of specific Law, and the nation 
itself from a political entity with a monarchial government to a 
religious community with a priestly government; and that this 
transformation had its sources in far-off Babylonia. 

Law in the statutory sense seems to have had little if any in- 
fluence upon the religious life of the Hebrews previous to the 
Exile. The original commands of God, the decalogue, were 
graven upon stone and deposited within the sacred Ark of the 
Covenant. And doubtless besides the elements of the covenant 
of Sinai there were various ordinances and regulations of wor- 
ship that were handed down from generation to generation. But 
if there was any written law, any comprehensive code, after the 
beginning of political Hebrew organizations in Palestine, there is 
little evidence of its existence or use in the records written be- 
fore the Exile. One looks through the Books of Judges and 
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Samuel in vain for any reference to governing laws. And al- 
though David and Solomon speak of the commandments and 
statutes of the Lord they seem to refer to traditional and oral 
codes rather than to written laws, nor are these anywhere de- 
fined. It is not until we come to the reign of Josiah, after the 
northern kingdom of Israel had perished and that of Judah 
was nearing its end, that we hear of a real hook of the Law. 

This book was discovered in the year 621 b.c., by Hilkiah the 
high priest, in the temple, which was then being repaired, and 
it is evident from the narrative that it was not known that such 
a compilation of laws existed or had ever existed. The king 
was amazed when it was brought to him and read before him, 
and he immediately ordered that its commands be put into effect. 
This worked the first great revolution in the religion of the 
Hebrews. For following out the prescriptions of this law all the 
places of worship in the land, the ancient altars that had been 
saered from the time of Joshua, were completely destroyed, and 
the temple of Jerusalem, the temple built by Solomon, made the 
sole recognized sanctuary of the nation. The temple itself was 
purified, and the instruments of idolatrous worship that were 
taken from it reveal more impressively than any description the 
gross apostasy of the Hebrews in this and previous ages, and the 
good reasons for the thunders of condemnation from the prophets. 

The book found by Hilkiah® has been identified by biblical 
critics as substantially the Book of Deuteronomy, for the reforms 
carried out by Josiah were in accord with the Deuteronomic 
code. That it was a new code, or at least one that was hitherto 
unknown or unregarded, is indicated by the fact that its primary 
regulations had never been applied before. Moi’eover, it gave 
legal expression to many of the ethical principles expressed by 
the prophets of the eighth and seventh centuries. Indeed, in this 
book the laws of the Pentateuch reach the highest ethical stand- 
ards. Whatever may have been its origin, and whatever written 
statutes may have previously existed, the discovery and publica- 
tion of this book certainly gave to written law a governing status 
it had never had in the past. 
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More than that, it inaugurated a momentous change in the re- 
ligious system of the Hebrews. In early times sacrifices were not 
dependent upon priest or place. There were sanctuaries scat- 
tered over the land, some of them ia higher repute than others, 
but altars could be set up and offerings made anywhere that cir- 
cumstances prompted. Sacrifice was a personal rite,® the func- 
tion of the priest being largely the guardianship of the sanctu- 
ary, and divination. Nor does it appear from Judges and Samuel 
that there was any exclusive class or family of priests. Samuel 
Vi^maAlf was not a Levite but an Bphraimite. There are indica- 
tions in Judges that a Levite priest was considered a little better 
than an ordinary priest^ but others could serve as priests. "With 
the construction of the temple at Jerusalem there was neces- 
sarily a larger and more systematic oi^anization for the temple 
service, but there is no evidence in Samuel or Kings of an exclu- 
sive priestly order under the monarchy. 

The sweeping reform of Josiah, by obliterating the provincial 
sanctuaries and centralizing sacrificial worship at Jerusalem, 
deprived all the provincial priests of their livelihood and raised 
a question as to their disposition which had not been definitely 
answered when, soon after the death of Josiah, the kingdom of 
Judah was brought to an end, the temple destroyed, and the 
leading elements of the nation taken iato captivity in Babylonia. 
It was, however, one of the problems considered by the recon- 
structive spirits in exile, and its solution influenced the character 
of the priestly system given initial form by these people under 
the leadership of the priest and prophet, Ezekiel. 

Fifty years after the destruction of Jerusalem, Cyrus, the 
Persian conqueror, permitted the first of the Hebrew exiles to 
return, with Zerubbabel as their leader. About the year 520 b.o. 
rebuilding of the temple was commenced and in 515 b.o. it was 
dedicated. It was not, however, until the arrival of Ezra from 
Babylon in 458 B.c. that the establishment of the new order and 
new system was inaugurated. And Ezra came with another book 
of the Law, which after some years of preparation, including a re- 

•Judgea IS :19. 
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building of the waUs of Jerusalem by Nehemiah, was given to 
the people of Judea for their govemment. “The account of the 
introduction of this law shows that the community in Jerusalem 
till then had possessed no copy of this book and had no definite 
knowledge of it.”® As modern scholars have identified the book 
of TTUViab with Deuteronomy so they have identified the book of 
Ezra with Leviticus, although from the time taken in the readmg 
of it as described in Nehemiah it must have comprehended much 
more than the single Book of Leviticus. It is possible, some 
think, that it embraced substantially the entire Pentateuch,^ the 
“priestly code,” as it is called, being added chiefly in Leviticus, 
but also woven into the older books. Indeed, there is perhaps 
no subject of biblical criticism that has caused so much contro- 
versy as tbis. But whatever may have been the nature, the 
sources, or the authorship of the book produced by Ezra, its 
effects are clearly discernible in the whole subsequent history of 
Judea and the Jewish people. The reading of this law was as 
dramatic an event as the reading of the book found by Hilkiah, 
almost two centuries before, and the results of its establishment 
were even more far reaching. 

For the Book of Ezra set up a new system of government and 
a new system of religion, the first of which was maintained with 
more or less effectiveness through the vicissitudes of the cen- 
turies down to the termination of the political existence of the 
Jewish state with the destruction of Jerusalem in a.0. 70, and the 
second, after over 2300 years, still persists, in essence and prin- 
ciple, as the religion of the Jews of today, although the temple 
and the priesthood around which it was centered have long since 
perished. In the establishment of this law and these systems the 
ancient religion of Israel passed away, and Judaism, a new re- 
ligion, though a development of the old one and retaining its 
primary principles, had its beginnings. Also with the establish- 
ment of this law Judea became a theoci'acy instead of a mon- 
archy, ruled both in civil as weU as in strictly religious affairs 
by its priests, headed by a high priest. It became in effect a re- 
ligious congregation, existing primarily for the service and main- 
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tenaiice of its religion, a church state. The Jerusalem priests 
became a hereditary hierarchy, and the descendants of the pro- 
vincial priests, dispossessed by the reforms of Josiah, became, 
under the name of Levites, a hereditary order of temple servers, 
inferior to the priests but like them supported by public contri- 
butions rigidly exacted in the form of tithes. Thus was solved 
the problem of the disposition of the provincial priests. The 
temple ceremonials were given more definite form than in the 
past, and an elaborate ritual was created for the various offer- 
ings, and for numerous individual and official observances. 

Fundamentally, however, it made the Law, the written Law, 
the basis of Jewish life, civil as well as religious. It smroimded 
the covenant of Sinai with a vast and complicated system of pre- 
scriptions and rituals designed to safeguard it by making the 
observance of the whole Law, which incorporated the covenant, 
the first duty of the nation. Conversely the idea of the covenant, 
and the obligations of the covenant, were expanded to embrace 
the Law in its entirety. As the original covenant and its at- 
tendant commands were given to Moses on Mount Sinai, so now 
all the laws embodied in the Pentateuch— including in particular 
the Levitical code, its latest addition — ^were attributed to the 
same divine source, and obedience to every detail of this enor- 
mously extended system of laws was made obligatory. 

But while this conception of religion as a covenant between 
God and the people of Israel was basic from their beginning as a 
people, and was so emphasized in the new order, yet the keynote 
of the new system was the idea of holiness. The original mean- 
ing of the Hebrew word Kodesh, translated “holiness," and its 
primary at this time, was separation. “The Levitical 

legislation," says the Jewish Encyclopedia, “made holiness the 
central idea of the Mosaic Law," and it defines holiness as “the 
state of separation from, and elevation above, things common, pro- 
fane or sensual, first in a physical and external, and later in a 
spiritual sense." The idea which controlled the development of 
this system, and the later development of Judaism, was clearly 
expressed in the command of God presented in Leviticus: “I am 
the Lord your God, which have separated you from other people. 
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Ye shall therefore put difference between clean beasts and unclean, 
and between unclean fowls and clean. . . . Te shall be holy unto 
me; for I the Lord am holy, and have severed you from other 
people, that ye should be mine.’’® They were, in short, to be a 
people consecrated to his service. They were not only to abstain 
from idolatry, but intermarriage with idolaters was sternly for- 
bidden. The rite of circumcision, strict observance of the sabbath, 
distinctive marks on body and dress, meticulous rules defining the 
clean and unclean, and other requirements, in addition to unswerv- 
ing loyalty to their peculiar and exclusive religion, were designed 
to effect this separation. And the proof of the intelligence of the 
design is the fact that it worked. ^‘The separateness of the 
Jews . . . accomplished its end in the survival of Judaism, and 
therein history has vindicated it.”^® 


»Levitlcus 20:24-26. 
«>Moore, Judaism, 1-21. 



Chaptee VII 


BETWEEN THE TESTAMENTS— INSTITUTIONS 

With, the promulgation of the code of Laws and its acceptance 
by the people of Jerusalem and Judea, accompanied by a public 
oath to preserve and observe it, the curtain falls upon the biblical 
history of the Jews, and the long period of darkness heretofore 
referred to sets in. Thus it is to be noticed that the biblical record 
comes to a close with what was in effect a new religion. It was 
in many respects a finer religion than that which had preceded it. 
Pop now were embodied in the Law, particularly in Deuteronomy, 
not only the high conception of the nature of God expressed by 
the prophets but the principles of their ethical teachings. The 
priests, to be sure, had created a rigorous code of ritualistic 
regulations, but the work of the prophets had not been in vain. 

Yet the canonical books of the Old Testament throw no light 
on the subsequent application of that religion, nor upon its de- 
velopment during the 400 or more years that were to pass before 
the beginning of the Christian Era, save such shadowy inferences 
as we may glean from certain writings that critical examination 
reveals were written at some time during this later period, the 
Book of Daniel for example. But that there were highly impor- 
tant developments effecting no small change in the religion estab- 
lished by Ezra and Nehemiah, in the passage of these four cen- 
turies, is made clear by other writings within this period, and by 
the religious conditions in the time of Jesus revealed by the books 
of the New Testament, the works of Josephus, and the tractates 
of the Talmud. 

Some of this change was the natural outgrowth of the Law it- 
self. The tendency of aU law is to self-expansion. A statute en- 
acted today will usually require amendment tomorrow, and later 
more and more amendments as experience and changing circum- 
stances demand. If it is not amended and expanded by legislation 
it is by interpretation, as its application to specific instances calls 
for judicial rulings; and such interpretations by recognized au- 
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thority often themselves acquire the force of law. We cannot be 
sure that the laws embodied in the Pentateuch were ever altered 
after the time of Ezra, but we may be certain that as the years 
went by these laws came to be regarded as unalterable and unre- 
pealable, ascribed as they were to God himself. Interpretation, 
however, was not only permissible but essential. What was the 
meaning of a particular command, and how was it to be applied 
to varying cases? Such questions naturally and inevitably arose 
and called for answers. Moreover, it is to be remembered that 
this great code included the civil and criminal laws necessary to 
any organized government. Offenders had to be tried, property 
rights to be adjusted. Decisions had to be rendered, rulings 
made. Whenever a people reach the stage of civilization where 
their laws are written, and their justice and the regulation of hu- 
man conduct are based upon their application, experts in the law are 
a necessary development. The written law of the Jews, the Torah, 
was a highly complicated and technical code, which perhaps went 
further in the control of individual and social conduct than any 
code ever devised. At first, it may be assumed from the priestly 
nature of the government established by Ezra and Nehemiah, the 
priests were the official interpreters of the Law. But the priests 
no doubt found their ecclesiastical functions sufficient, and it is 
likely that many of them were not fitted for, nor inclined to, the 
study of the Law which its direct application required. And grad- 
ually — ^we do not know when or by what degrees — ^this task fell 
into the hands of professional lawyers called the scribes. 

The first light is thrown on the development through the years 
of obscurity by the writings of Jesus, son of Sirach, the Ecclesias- 
ticus of the Apocryphal books, written about 200 B.c. In the 
Scriptures various individuals, Ezra in particular, are referred 
to as scribes. '"In Sirach, however, they are an institution for 
which a history must be assumed to bring it on the stage. The 
biblical scholars and teachers of the Law, written and unwritten, 
not only have attained great proficiency in their calling but as 
a class have taken a place alongside the priests, in whose hands 
in older times was the Law and its interpretation. ... It is a 
natural supposition that the lay scribes did not at first concern 
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themselves so much about points of ritual with which the priests 
had to do as about other spheres of the Law. Later, however, 
they extended their research to this field, and at last, realizing 
on popular support, undertook to regulate or reform priestly 
practice in conformity with their own exegesis of it."'^ By the 
time of Jesus of Nazareth these professional lawyers had actually 
supplanted the priests as the official authorities in matters of law 
and as the teachers of the people in the forms and the application 
of the Law. This their interpretation had greatly expanded, un- 
til now there was a body of oral or unwritten law more extensive 
than the written Law of the Pentateuch, and much of this had 
become no less sacred and authoritative than the Torah itself. 

A second outgrowth of the application of the written Law was 
the development of the synagogue. The origin of this unique in- 
stitution is lost in the period of obscurity here under considera- 
tion. That it did not exist previous to the Exile seems certain. 
That it had its beginnings in the circumstances of the Exile may 
be reasonably assumed. In order to preserve their religion amid 
the pagan surroundings and influences of Babylonia, meetings of 
the faithful must have been frequently held for prayer, study 
and discussion, and doubtless the sabbath came to be regularly 
utilized for this purpose. But in Judea also the suppression of 
the local altars and regional sanctuaries by Josiah created a need 
for some sort of community substitute for the ancient centers of 
religion. The people away from Jerusalem could hardly go up to 
the temple for worship more than two or three times a year and 
such long intervals were not favorable to the maintenance of re- 
ligious devotion. Moreover, the new religion of the Law, which 
contemplated and commanded the strict observance of a compre- 
hensive and complicated code of laws by the whole people, made 
it essential that the whole people be instructed in the Law and 
trained in its practice, and this again required local community 
agencies of education. 

Doubtless all of these circumstances entered into the origin as 
well as the development of the synagogue. It may be supposed 
that it came into being gradually in natural response to the needs 

iMoore, Judaism, Vol. I, pp. 42, 43. 
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of the time, the conditions, the race and the peculiar religion 
which it fostered. What is definitely known is that when the light 
begins to glow directly upon the dark centuries that succeeded 
the time of Nehemiah, the synagogue, like that other associated 
institution, the scribes, was well established- And as the scribes 
eventually took over from the priesthood the interpretation of 
and instruction in the Law, so the synagogues rather than the 
temple came in time to embody the spirit of the religion of the 
Law. 

The temple, to be sure, was the official center of the rehgion 
of the Jews. Here alone were the rich and picturesque cere- 
monials of official worship. Here alone was the place of sacrifice. 
Here alone were the countless offerings in atonement for indi- 
vidual and public sins. Here alone the army of priests con- 
centrated their services. The temple was, in a way, the pinnacle, 
the apotheosis, of the religious structure. Yet the Law, save 
as it prescribed the ritual of the temple service, the qualifications 
of the priests, and the public support of the temple and its offici- 
ates, was something apart from, and not dependent upon, the 
temple worship. The Law was principally concerned with the 
conduct, the faith, the life of the people. No doubt this was far from 
the design of the priestly authors of the code, but time and circum- 
stances, the scribes and the synagogues, made the Law a centrif- 
ugal rather than a centripetal force, as the priests must have in- 
tended it to be. It was in the synagogues instead of the temple 
that the cult of the Law had its popular development under the 
tutelage of the lay scribes. By the time of Jesus there was a 
synagogue in every town in Palestine, more than one in the larger 
places. Here the Jew of every class and condition, for it was a 
democratic institution, found a close and frequent outlet for his 
religious devotion. Here, indeed, was the heart and life of 
Judaism, and here the religion of the Law was nourished as no- 
where else. 

But in the long run the more important effect of the religion 
of the Law and of the development of the synagogue was their 
part in sustaining the faith and racial integrity of the Jews scat- 
tered in vast numbers over the world. What is termed ^'the 
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Dispersion” began with the compulsory deportation of the Jews 
after the downfall of the kingdoms. But it inaugurated a process 
of voluntary emigration which gradually established Jewish 
colonies in every land. These colonies greatly multiplied in 
population as the centuries rolled by until at the beginning of 
the Christian Era the Jews were substantial and influential ele- 
ments of the population in such great cities as Alexandria, Rome, 
Antioch and Babylon, while virtually no city of the empire, from 
the Atlantic to the Euphrates, was without its Jewish inhabitants. 
As a whole these Jews of the Dispersion numbered millions, and 
most of them could count several or even many generations since 
their ancestors had left the homeland. All their material in- 
terests were centered in the lands of their adoption. In the 
greater part they had ceased to know the Aramaic tongue of 
Palestine. In most of the empire they were Greeks in speech and 
culture. But wherever they were they had their synagogues, 
where they assembled every sabbath for the simple services of 
worship and to hear the Law expounded. Thus their faith was 
preserved and their separation maintained, and thus it is still 
maintained after more than twenty centuries of experience. ^'The 
time was to come when Israel was to lose all the ritual parapher- 
nalia of worship, when her temple was to be destroyed, and sacri- 
fice was to cease. But for the Law her faith and her nationality 
would have perished ; but for the synagogue her religion would 
have ceased to be.”^ 

But there was another powerful influence in the development 
of the religion of the Law, namely, the so-called sect of the 
Pharisees. If it may be said that the priests established the Law, 
that the prophets gave it ethical and spiritual content, that the 
scribes expanded and expounded it, and that the synagogues 
sustained and nourished it, it may also be said that the Pharisees 
gave it color, direction and force. 

When and how the Pharisees came into existence is not known. 
The Maccabean revolution, which was primarily religious in its 
origin and purposes,! created a party of religious enthusiasts 
called the Hasidim, the pious, who for a time gave strong and 

®Oesterly and Robinson, Hebrew Religion, p. 296. 
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active support to the revolt. It is supposed that the Pharisees 
were an outgrowth of this party, hut it is an assumption based 
more on similarity of nature and purpose than upon historical 
information. The first mention of the Pharisees as such is found 
in Josephus in connection with Jonathan, brother and successor 
of Judas Maccabeus (163-141 b.c.) but apparently it was not 
iTntil the rule of John Hyrcanus (135-105 b.c.) that they appear 
in history as an influence in public affairs. 

Their interest, however, was in religion rather than in politics, 
and the main object of their concern was the strict observance 
by the people of the commands of the Law, and particularly the 
numerous and minute prescriptions of the oral or unwritten law, 
which in addition to the great body of interpretations coming 
from the scribes included long existing customs in the nature of 
common law termed the ‘‘traditions of the fathers.” The Phar- 
isees, says Josephus, ‘‘have delivered to the common people by 
tradition from a continuous succession of fathers certain legal 
regulations which are not written in the law of Moses.”® 

It was this insistence upon the validity and force of the un- 
written law that brought the Pharisees into confiict with the.SasL- 
dueees, the aristocratic and priestly party, which rejected the 
traditions and held that the Torah, the writtep Law, was the 
only -valid:' authority. The Saddueees' says Josephus, ‘‘say that 
we are to esteem these observances obligatory that are in the writ- 
ten word, but are not to observe what are derived from the 
traditions of our forefathers. And great disputes and differences 
have arisen concerning these things among them, as the Sadducees 
influence none but the rich and have not the populace on their 
side, but the Pharisees have the multitude to back them.”* 

The strength and influence of the Pharisees among the people 
arose partly from the fact that they were drawn almost wholly 
from the middle class, as heretofore defined, and that they had 
the temerity to oppose with vigor and often with success the prin- 
ciples and the excesses of the rich and powerful, but partly also 
because they were regarded as the chief exponents of the Law, 

■Antiq. Book XIII, Chap. 10, Sec. 

*Ihld, 
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whether written or unwritten, which was not only the foundation 
but the superstructure of the Je^vish religion. The people gen- 
erally looked to them, rather than to the priests, for guidance 
in observing the Law, as interpreted by the scribes, and held them 
as a class in high esteem. This respect was not lessened by the 
fact that they kept themselves coldly aloof from the lower stratum 
of society, the ignorant and ritually “unclean,” and were the 
stern mentors and disciplinarians of popular conduct that in any 
way infringed the Law. “They mediated to^ the people the 
knowledge of the Law, impressed upon them by precept its au- 
thority, and set them the example of pimctilious observance of 
its minutiae.”® 

The Pharisees, in short, were the expression of the Puritan 
spirit in Judaism. They regarded religion as something to be 
manifested primarily by the scrupulous observance of innumerable 
regulations to restrict and control personal conduct and social 
relations in the intimate details of daily life. They laid particu- 
lar emphasis upon the manifold rules regarding sabbath observ- 
ance, and those pertaining to ritual cleanliness, apparently be- 
lieving that these embodied the first essentials of religious con- 
duct. The importance attached to the sabbath, for example, is 
expressed in a saying in the Talmud that “if all Jews were to 
observe two successive sabbaths as they should be observed re- 
demption would ensue at once.”® It was this insistence upon 
strict observance of the minute unwritten laws of their complicated 
ritual, to their comparative neglect of the higher elements of re- 
ligion, that aroused the anger and opposition of Jesus. 

Yet the Pharisees, with all their rigid and extravagant legalism, 
their intolerance and their bigotry, were a constructive force in 
the development of Judaism and a persuasive influence in the 
Jewish life of their time. With the scribes and the synagogues 
and the schools (which they were instrumental in establishing) 
they aided materially in giving the religion of the Law a vitality 
it could hardly have attained or maintained without such agencies. 

iStloore, Judaism, Tol. I, p. 67. 

•Shal>. H8B. 
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Moreoyer, they were imbued, like the Puritans of a later age, 
with a high sense of duty and devotion. 

Thus there grew up in the obscure period here under considera- 
tion a veneration for the written Law, the Torah, as a direct 
revelation of God’s will, and as a covenant with him. Upon this 
was gradually impressed a great body of interpretations and 
"traditions” which constituted the unwritten law, and which 
among the people, other than the Sadducees, was looked upon 
as almost if not quite as sacred as the written Law. And as 
powerful instruments in the development there came into ex- 
istence thd scribes, the synagogues, and lastly the Pharisees. 
These, in the time of Jesus, were the elements of the organization 
and the machinery of the Jewish religion, apart from the temple, 
its ceremonial worship and its army of priests. 

But there was still another instrument, silent but all-powerful, 
which came into being, for the greater part, in this period. That 
was the coUection of writings which came to be known in much 
later years as the Hebrew Bible, the Old Testament. When the 
Israelites began to express their ideas, their traditions, their his- 
tory, their poetry and their laws in writing, is, of course, un- 
known. That they began with poetic composition may be as- 
sumed from what appears to be the common experience of all 
primitive people, and it is quite possible that the songs of Mu'iam 
and Deborah are the oldest literary productions in the Bible. The 
words of the prophets were doubtless recorded in some way, 
either by themselves or their immediate disciples, and except 
for interpolations of later ages — some of which are of the high- 
est importance, those in Isaiah being of outstanding distinction 
— ^may be regarded as contemporaneous. It is supposed that the 
national glory and prosperity of the reigns of David and Solo- 
mon gave initial impetus to literary expression, which during the 
subsequent periods of the monarchies developed a considerable 
body of literature most of which perished in the succeeding cen- 
turies. In the writings that have been preserved are numerous 
references to "books” of which nothing otherwise is known, for 
example, "the Book of Nathan,” the "Book of Jasher,” the 
"Book of the Wars of the Lord.” At the time of the Exile there 
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were, no doubt, in existence many books of more or less antiquity 
and authority, including some of the writings embodying national 
tradition and history and songs, which with the "words of the 
earlier prophets later became “sacred writ/’ 

But there is good reason to believe that the collection of the 
books now contained in the Old Testament, wdth ofScial sanction 
and declaration of sacredness, began after the Exile and at the 
beginning of the period here under consideration, specifically 
at or near the end of the fifth century b.c. It was, of course, 
the Pentateuch, the first five books of the Bible, that then were 
set apart and distinguished, for they contained the basis of the 
new order and the new religion, the religion of the Law. “It 
is possible to say with assurance that the first section of the Old 
Testament to be recognized as Scripture [the Pentateuch] became 
canonical soon after the year 400 Other scholars place 

it somewhat earlier than this but after the middle of the fifth 
century, when Nehemiah and Ezra inaugurated their peaceful 
revolution. 

While most of the prophetic writings were in existence at the 
time, it appears that they were not grouped and set aside as 
canonical Scripture until later. That there was a period after 
the establishment of the Law when the Book of the Law stood 
alone is indicated by the fact that the Samaritans, who finally 
broke off aU religious relations with the Judeans about this time, 
recognized the Pentateuch as holy but did not then or ever after 
accept any other books as such. Yet at some time between the 
end of the fifth century and the end of the third, that is to say, 
between 400 b.o. and 200 b.c., the books of the prophets — ^which 
in the old Jewish terminology included Joshua, Judges, Samuel 
and Kings — came to be accepted as sacred writings, but little 
less holy than the books of the Law. This is proved by the ref- 
erence of Jesus, son of Sirach (200 b.c.) to ^'the Law and the 
Prophets’’ as acknowledged Scripture in his time. 

Between that date and the beginning of the Christian Era the 
other books of the Old Testament, loosely termed “the writings,” 

^Willett, The Bible Through the Centuries, p. 129. 
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became recognized as canonical, altbongh Esther, Ecclesiastes and 
the Song of Solomon were in controversy until a centnry later. 
Perhaps most of them were accepted bs sacred before the end 
of the second century b.c., somewhere between 150 b.c. and 100 
B.c. ^'One is warranted in assuming as most probable that not 
long after the Maccabean wars of freedom the Jewish community 
had reached an agreement as to the books of the third canon. ’ 

Trattner gives the order, relative significance and probable 
dates of the three canons as follows: "1. The Pentateuch. Most 
holy. Made up of five books and probably completed about 444 
B.c. 2. The Prophets. Sacred. Made up of twenty-one books 
and completed by 200 b.c. 3. The writings. Inspired. Made up 
of thirteen books and completed about 100 b.c.”® 

What is here termed the third canon, and anciently ''the writ- 
ings,” included first and most importantly the Psalms, that in- 
comparable collection of hymns in which the spiritual qualities 
of Judaism were given their loftiest and most beautiful expres- 
sion, and which for nineteen centuries have been an unfailing 
source of strength, of courage, of consolation and of inspiration 
to Christians as well as Jews. Some of these hymns may go back 
to the time of David but the Psalms as a whole are quite evidently 
the results of a gradual accumulation of devotional songs through 
the centuries following the Babylonian Exile, some of them com- 
posed as late as the Maccabean revolution, and most of them hav- 
ing some relation to the services of the Second Temple and there- 
fore products of the religion of the Law. They are in themselves 
refutations of the assertion that the ritual materialism of that 
religion paralyzed the spiritual perceptions of the people. 

In this group also were the Books of the Chronicles, Ezra and 
Nehemiah, of priestly origin and believed to have been written 
about 300 B.c. ; the Book of Daniel, the chief of the apocalyptic 
writings, of still later composition; the masterly drama of Job, 
the strikingly universalistic Book of Jonah, the tender and ex- 
quisite romance of Ruth, and the passionate love songs attributed 
to Solomon, not to mention all of the books. 

® Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. Ill, p. 163. 

•Unraveling the Book of Books, p. 163. 
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It is thus to be seen, that the Old Testament as a w’ritten and 
collected canon came into existence during this historically 
shadowy period between the establishment of the religion of the 
Law and the beginnings of the Christian Era, that some of its 
boolvS were written mthin this period, and that it was not com- 
pleted as a canonical collection until near the time of Jesus. It 
is obvious, too, that the compilation in the three successive groups 
was inspired by the same needs and desires that were the motivat- 
ing impulses in the development of the synagogues, the scribes and 
the Pharisees, i.e., the elucidation of the Law and the education 
of the people in the knowledge of the Law, 

It was necessary, in the first place, that the Law itself, the 
fundamental law as expressed in the five books of the Pentateuch, 
be unified, set apart and sanctified as the basis of all teaching. 
The reading of the whole Law in weekly installments must have 
become very early a fixed and required custom of the sabbath 
services of the synagogues. Then it became necessary that the 
Law be supplemented by an officially sanctioned collection of 
the books of the prophets in order that their spiritual teachings 
might also be imparted in the synagogues. The collection and 
sanction of the third group followed because they were recognized 
as inspired writings and useful in the general cause of religious 
education, although it does not appear that their use in the serv- 
ices of the synagogues was ever specifically authorized. That they 
were referred to or quoted at will in the homilies of the service 
is assumed, and it seems that some of the Psalms that were sung 
or intoned in the temple worship, and perhaps others, were in- 
cluded by custom in the services of the synagogues. 

It was therefore in this period that the ardent attachment of 
the Jews to these collections as sacred writings, and ultimately 
to the whole as a single collection, later to be known as the He- 
brew Bible, gave to them the title of ^‘the people of the book.’’ 
The world nevertheless must be grateful that this attachment, and 
the peculiar series of developments here outlined which caused 
the collection of these books, preserved this incomparable liter- 
ature for the benefit of humanity in general, for otherwise it no 
doubt would have perished. 



Chapter VIII 


BETWEEN THE- TESTAIVIENTS— IDEAS 

The preceding chapter presents an outline of the developments 
in the machinery of the religion of Judaism in the period be- 
tween the Testaments. Of more importance was the development 
of religious thought — of the ideas, concepts, and convictions 
which are the heart of religion — during this period. 

The prophets had gradually developed the idea of God from 
that of a tribal deity to the exalted conception of monotheism, a 
single God, supreme in the universe, a moral and holy Being, 
who ruled over all nations but who looked with peculiar and 
possessive favor upon Israel. But apparently this conception re- 
mained in the high and rarefied atmosphere occupied by the 
prophets until the Exile. There is no indication in the records 
of the kingdoms (Samuel and Elings) that the people regarded 
Tahweh as the one and only God. On the contrary, they show 
that other gods were recognized by them and were being con- 
stantly substituted for or associated with Yahweh in their wor- 
ship. That, indeed, was the accepted cause of the destruction 
of the kingdoms, and was, in fact, the main cause of the existence 
of the prophets. 

But the circumstances of the Exile forced the people to give con- 
centrated attention to the utterances of the prophets in their 
search of consolation and hope, and to a new and firmer basis of 
faith. They realized — or at least the thinkers and leaders among 
the exiles realized — ^that only in the prophetic conception of God 
could there be any reasonable expectation of the fulfillment of 
the ancient covenant. And so, when the final formulation of the 
Law was promulgated by Ezra, this conception was firmly em- 
bodied in the Pentateuch as a declaration from Moses. ^'The Lord 
he is God in heaven above and upon the earth beneath; there is 
none else.’^^ Thereafter, through all the succeeding centuries, it 

*Deut. 4:39. 
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remained tlie predominant and basic idea of the theology of 
Judaism. Thus it is to be seen that monotheism and the religion 
of the Law were contemporaneous in their establishment, although 
both were developments of thoughts and processes long ante- 
cedent; and this establishment came at the end of the biblical 
historical period and was the beginning as well as the basis of 
most of the developments of the period between the Testaments 
here under consideration. 

Up to the Exile, and for some time thereafter, the Hebrew re- 
ligion was entirely material and mundane in its scope and ex- 
pectations. It had no conception of any spiritual hereafter, no 
idea of a life beyond the grave, other than that dreary abode of 
Sheol to which all souls were indiscriminately consigned, and 
where they were apparently beyond the jurisdiction or interest 
of God. Not even the prophets visioned a blessed immortality for 
the righteous. 

The original covenant declared that the Israelites were the 
chosen people of a God of power, and it carried a conditional 
promise of the elevation of the race. From the earliest times 
there was a belief that there would come a day, when they and 
He were ready, when God would make them supreme; and 
throughout their Bible, particularly in the prophets, there are 
frequent references to the coming “day of the Lord.^’ On this 
day, it was the confident expectation, he was to descend in his 
glory to his throne upon Zion and Israel would be independent, 
happy, and blessed above all nations. The prophets expressed 
this conviction with varied and striking imagery, but always it 
was a political, material and terrestrial Kingdom of God which 
they as well as the people conceived. The prophets, to be sure, 
endowed this kingdom with moral and spiritual qualities of the 
highest character, but it was none the less an earthly and physical 
rule which they visioned. 

It was not until long after the Exile and the days of the 
prophets, not, indeed, until the idea of resurrection became cur- 
rent among the Jews, that the conception of a celestial Kingdom 
of God in which the righteous among men should share after 
death had its genesis. Even then it never displaced the older and 
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more popular expectation of a political and physical Kingdom 
of God upon earth, with Jerusalem as its capital and the descend- 
ants of Abraham as its dominating citizens. 

It was in the centuries between the Exile and the Christian 
Era, and largely in the two centuries preceding the birth of 
Jesus, that this great national hope began to assume the char- 
acter of an anticipation not far remoYed in its fulfillment. The 
apocalyptic writers gave free wing to their fervid imaginations 
in predicting this divine revolution, and in describing its nature 
in the bewildering symbolism peculiar to their kind, and no two 
of them were in agreement as to details ; but they were as one 
in the conviction, and the assertion, that it would certainly come. 
No doubt it was the circumstances of the Maccabean revolt that 
gave birth to the first of the line of apocalyptic writers (the 
authors of Daniel and the first chapters of Enoch). The next 
two and a half centuries were filled with events that appealed 
to the imagination of these anonymous dreamers, and that again 
and again stirred the minds of the people to lively anticipations of 
the great day of the Lord anciently foretold by the prophets. 
At any rate, it was in this period that the writers of the 
apocalypses floTjfished, and the conception and the expectation of 
the Elingdom was more active and vivid in Jewish thought than 
at any time before or since. 

It was in this period also that the idea of ''the Messiah'’ be- 
came most pronounced in the Jewish faith and vision, naturally 
so, for it was necessarily associated with the idea of the Kingdom. 
It seems, however, to have been a relatively late outgrowth of 
the primitive conception of the "day of the Lord." In its original 
expression it was akin to the hope of the restoration of a great 
national hero common to many races, in this instance a return 
of David, or one of the seed of David, the ideal warrior king, 
who would appear in the day of the Lord, and take command 
of the forces of Israel for the overthrow of the heathen and the 
establishment of the Kingdom. This material idea of the Messiah 
was in conformity with the material idea of the Kingdom itself, a 
material and definitely human leader for a material and definitely 
physical and earthly empire, and this idea of a political and 
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essentially military Messiah did not cease to be the prevalent 
conception of the national hope until long after the destruction 
of Jerusalem in a.d. 70. This was the popular notion in the 
time of Jesus. 

It was not, however, the only notion. Indeed, imagination gave 
innumerable forms to both the idea of the Kingdom and that 
of the Messiah in this period between the Testaments. There 
was at least one other conception of both that was purely ma- 
terial in its expectation. In this the hope of a military and all- 
conquering Savior of the race was abandoned and the Kingdom 
was to be somehow established by the direct and irresistible 
application of divine omnipotence, with the Messiah then appear- 
ing and reigning over all thereafter as the vicegerent of God. To 
many this seemed the more reasonable anticipation when Roman 
power and dominion were spread over the civilized world and 
Rome’s overthrow by the relatively insignificant forces the Jews 
could muster appeared to be utterly impossible even with divine 
aid. And those who held this view counseled patience and dis- 
couraged uprisings against Rome. The Kingdom will come in 
God’s own time, they said. 

But in the last two centuries before the Christian Era some- 
what different conceptions of the Messiah as well as of the King- 
dom were developed to which some of the apocalyptic writers 
gave varied, sometimes fantastic, but always colorful, expression. 
In these the material ideals were either subordinated to the 
spiritual or were entirely abandoned for a mystical Kingdom that 
was not of this earth but that was to be established in heaven 
after a divine cataclysm had destroyed the wicked and brought 
the righteous — ^who could hardly be other than Jews — ^from their 
graves, forever to inhabit the new and celestial Jerusalem. A 
variant of this idea pictured a messianic age upon earth, of long 
duration — a thousand years being favored — during which the 
Messiah, the “son of David,” should reign, the religion of 
Israel’s God should be universally dominant, happiness, peace, 
and prosperity should prevail, and at the end of this millennium 
should come the judgment, the end of the world, and the heavenly 
Kingdom of God be established. This it is to be seen combined 
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the older purely earthly and political kingdom with the idea of a 
spiritual kingdom above noted. Neither of these conceptions 
could have been imagined in the days of the prophets, for it was 
not until after the prophetic age had passed that the idea of a 
blessed life after death for the righteous, with God supreme over 
that life as over this, came into existence among the Jews. 

It is, indeed, this development in the religious thought of Judaism 
that makes the greatest difference between the religion of Israel 
in the days of the kings and the prophets, and the religion of 
Judaism in the time of Jesus. This was to some extent a natural 
development of the establishment of the Law, and the contem- 
poraneous establishment of monotheism as the fundamental idea 
of Jewish faith. For the conception of a mutual contract between 
God and Israel, having its origin in the ancient covenant of Sinai, 
was made more specific and definite in the elaborate code pro- 
mulgated by Ezra, which became thereafter the foundation of 
Judaism. This contract laid upon the people an obligation to 
observe the Law, and an obligation upon God to reward his peo- 
ple, as a nation, with corresponding advantages. But it was 
obvious at any time in the history of the Jews after the collapse 
of the kingdom of David and Solomon, that the expected benefits 
of this engagement were not perceivable. The condition of the 
Jews was never superior to the condition of other nations. On 
the contrary, their condition was inferior to most of them. 
Through many centuries they were continuously a subject race, 
constantly experiencing the hardships, the suffering, the humilia- 
tion of subjection. But they had an unquenchable faith in the 
justice of their God and in the ultimate fulfillment of his promises. 
They were sustained by the conviction that they were his chosen 
people and that his day and their day would come, sooner or 
later. 

The establishment of monotheism greatly enlarged the field 
and scope of their vision. When they finally abandoned the view 
of Yahweh as a tribal god, one of many gods, and accepted the 
view of the prophets that he was the only God, they were forced 
to the conclusion that he was the God over all nations and to 
give consideration to his possible relation to the world at large, as 
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the prophets had done. Thus in time the national vision became a 
world vision, and the primitive conception of a coming Kingdom 
of God limited to Palestine, exclusively Jewish, gave way to the 
prophetic conception of universal dominion which necessitated 
some disposition of the Gentiles, whether by extinction, subjec- 
tion, or absorption. 

But such an expression of the idea of God must have suggested 
a still further expansion of his realm, “for when Tahweh was 
once conceived as the creator and God of all the earth, the entire 
existence of man, here and hereafter, came logically under his 
jurisdiction.”® Throughout the Old Testament the idea of judg- 
ment by God is constant. The entire Book of Joel is devoted to 
the judgments in the day of the Lord. Isaiah 24 to 27 deals elo- 
quently with the same subject. A feature of such judgment was 
always retribution, compensation in the way of reward for right- 
eousness and punishment for wickedness. This in the prophets 
generally applied to the nation collectively. Their conception of 
religion remained tribal even after they had abandoned the 
primitive idea of a tribal god. The individual unit had little or no 
place in their reflections. It is Israel that has sinned, Israel that 
must repent, Israel that is to be judged, Israel that is ultimately 
to be glorifled. Not until Jeremiah is the individual specifically 
recognized. “First of all men, as far as we know, Jeremiah 
lived alone with his God, the world shut out, and he is in a very 
real sense the father of all individualism in religion, the founder 
of personal faith.”® A generation later Ezekiel advanced the 
idea of personal religion with his stern declaration of personal 
responsibility. “The soul that sinneth it shall die. . . . But if the 
wicked -will turn from all his sins that he has committed and keep 
aU my statutes, and do that which is lawful and right, he shall 
surely live, he shall not die.”* This in turn expressed the idea 
of personal judgment. “Thus the whole great prophetic doctrine 
of collective repentance and reformation was translated into a per- 
sonal religion; it became the condition of salvation for the in- 

^Charles, Rellgrlous Development Between Old and New Testaments, p. 102. 

•Oesterly and Robinson, Hebrew Religion, p. 220. 

^Ezekiel 18:20, 21. 
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dividual Jew as it had been originally for the nation/’® And 
thenceforward the dual idea of individualism and nationalism 
in religion developed a larger and broader conception of the 
relations of both to their God. It is this development of the per- 
sonal relation that gives eternal eloquence to the Psalms that 
have appealed to the individual soul throughout the ages, the 
twenty-third for example. 

Yet at the beginning of the period with which we are here deal- 
ing, judgment in all that it involved was a mundane matter for 
the individual as for the nation. Having no conception of a life 
after death other than the shadowy existence in Sheol, the re- 
wards and punishments of God were supposed to apply to the 
individual in this life according to his deserts, and mainly in a 
material way. Prosperity was believed to indicate God’s ap- 
proval and adversity his displeasure. But once admit that God 
was concerned in the individual it became increasingly impossible 
to hold to such a theory and at the same time have faith in the 
justice of God. There were too many instances of the prosperity 
of the wicked and the adversity of the righteous. This is the 
theme of the argument in the remarkable drama of Job, which is 
in fact a protest against this doctrine. In the end Job finds no 
solution of the problem, but we can see in this the beginning of 
the thoughts that must have led to the later conviction of a life 
after death in which the uncompleted or unexercised justice of 
God would be fully carried out. At any rate there is no doubt 
that such a conviction did develop in this period, and at the time 
of Jesus was the accepted faith of the great majority of the Jews, 
apart from the Sadducees, who denied it. 

This belief involved the bodily resurrection of the dead, for 
the physical idea of rewards and punishments could not be ex- 
terminated, and this in time gave rise to the conception of heaven 
and hell which we meet in the New Testament, as places where 
rewards and punishments are meted out. Thus the way was 
opened for the entry of those spiritual conceptions of the King- 
dom of God voiced by the apocalyptic writers, which have been 
previously mentioned. Once the barriers of death were removed 


“Moore, Judaism, Vol. 11, pp. 501, 502. 
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the national as well as the individual hope could enter upon a 
boundless realm untrammeled by the limitations of earth, ecstatic 
imagination was free to wing its flights into a celestial universe, 
and calm reason rejoiced in the vast expansion of the possibilities 
of human life and the greater glory of the Grod of Israel. 

The seeds of this development were implanted within the 
original structure of the religion of Israel. For just as the primi- 
tive conception of a single god for the tribe led eventually 
through prophetic inspiration to the exalted idea of a single God 
for the universe, so the contractual relation with that God, the 
covenant, could find its ultimate full realization only in an exten- 
sion of time and realm beyond the limitations of earth. ''In 
Judaism,^’ says Dr. George Foote Moore, "the extension of divine 
retribution beyond the tomb came as a necessary corollary to the 
idea of God’s justice and the assurance of his faithfulness in ful- 
filling his promises to the righteous.”® And in the Mishna, that 
oldest and basic division of the Talmud, it is said that he who 
says that the resurrection of the dead is not to be inferred from 
the Law has no part in the world to come.’' Yet there can be no 
doubt that this conviction was stimulated, if indeed it did not 
receive its initial impulse, from the contact of the nation with 
Persia. 

For approximately two centuries the Hebrews were the subjects 
of the Persian monarchy, and the favor shown to the people by 
Cyrus in permitting the first return from the Exile in Babylonia, 
and by Darius in aiding in the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the 
temple, as well as the apparent leniency of Persian rule generally, 
must have contributed to sympathetic relations between Persia 
and Judea. Moreover, the religion of Persia was more in harmony 
with that of the Hebrews than any other then existing. For 
Zoroaster was a teacher and leader spiritually akin to Moses, and 
he taught that there was only one God as the Hebrew prophets 
had done. Furthermore, his teaching gave emphasis to much the 
same ethical principles as those of the prophets. 

•Judaism, VoL II, p. 310. 

^Sanhedrin X, 1. 
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But there were features of the Persian religion that at the time 
of the Exile were unkno'^^ui to the religion of the Hebrews, which 
in the later time here under consideration we find incorporated, 
in large part, within Judaism. The counterpart of Yahweh in 
the Persian religion was Ahura-Mazda, supreme lord, omniscient, 
omnipresent, eternal, creator of the universe, the all good, exer- 
cising dominion through angels and archangels. Opposed to him, 
however, was an evil spirit, Ahriman, with his legions of demons. 
The two forces of good and evil were believed to be engaged 
in a struggle for possession of the souls of men. But in due time 
Ahura-Mazda would triumph; he would send a being called 
Saoshyant (Savior) to the world, followed by a great judgment 
of mankind, the resurrection of the dead, destruction of the earth 
by fire, the annihilation of Ahriman and his demons, and a new 
spiritual universe, free from evil, sorrow and pain, would come in- 
to existence, over which Ahura-Mazda would reign unopposed. 

This is a very brief outline, but it seems sufficient to reveal the 
likeness between the Persian beliefs and those which the Jews 
adopted in this period between the Testaments, and which were 
later carried over into Christianity. The development of the 
idea of a life after death, of a judgment relating to that life, of a 
blissful hereafter for the righteous and punishment for the wicked, 
and for a triumphant spiritual Kingdom of God, has been shown 
in the previous pages of this chapter. Such ideas are not found 
in the Old Testament. There is perhaps a suggestion of a life 
after death in the well-known saying of Job found in Chapter 9, 
verses 25-27 of that drama, although many scholars reject such 
an interpretation. Also in the eighty-third Psalm and in Isaiah 
26 and 53 there are words that apparently express such a be- 
lief; yet this, too, is denied by some eminent commentators. At 
any rate, these are but uncertain approaches to the great thought 
that was later to develop into a definite faith. Moreover, the 
writing of the Book of Job is dated by scholars at about 400 b.c., 
subsequent to the Exile and the promulgation of the Law by 
Ezra ; the eighty-third Psalm is considered of still later date, and 
the passage of Isaiah is believed by them to be a post-exilic 
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interpolation. Therefore, on the basis of modem scholarship, it 
can be said with certainty that this conception of life after death 
and all the ideas that followed this basic conception were develop- 
ments of the period with which this chapter deals. 

One of these ideas, not hitherto mentioned here, was the belief 
in an evil spirit, similar in its characters and functions to the 
Ahriman of the” Persians, to which the name Satan was usually 
applied although other titles were occasionally given to him. 
No such character with such functions is found in the Old Testa- 
ment. There are, to be sure, several references to Satan — a num- 
ber in Job, two in Zechariah, one in Chronicles, and one in Psalm 
102. But in all of these Satan is regarded as an angel of God, 
not at war with him, but an accuser or adversary of man. In the 
prologue of Job, for example, it is said (1:6) that ^‘there was a 
day when the sons [angels] of God came to present themselves 
before the Lord, and Satan came also among them.'’ He was ad- 
mitted into the presence of God without question and conversed 
fully with them, but had the temerity to oppose the views of God 
as to the righteousness of this man Job, and God permitted him 
to put Job to every test possible, save that he must not take his 
life. Whatever may have been the Persian influence, we have 
here perhaps the germ of the later conception of Satan as a spirit 
in outright and determined rebellion against God and a destroyer 
of the souls of men, and by the time of Jesus he had evidently 
become the supreme lord of evil, with innumerable subordinate 
demons at his command, warring constantly against God and man. 

In consonance with this idea was the development in the 
progress of Jewish thought of an elaborate system of angels and 
demons. In the Old Testament, with the exception of Daniel — 
which scholars agree must have been written about the time of 
the beginning of the Maccabean uprising (165 b.c.) and is there- 
fore one of the latest documents in the Jewish canon — angels are 
usually regarded simply as agents or messengers of God; they are 
nameless and without distinction or rank. The evil spirits men- 
tioned are of much the same character as in the primitive super- 
stitions of other Semitic races, or, for that matter, all races. ^'The 
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deviP^ is not known to the Old Testament writers. There are 
references to ‘'^devils” but in every instance they refer to the 
heathen gods. In Daniel, however, and in other books in the two 
centuries preceding the Christian Era, as "well as, of course, the 
Xew Testament writings, we discover angels, superior and in- 
ferior, some of them with distinctive names, such as Gabriel and 
llichael, and with di^dsion of authority and spheres of activity. 
Demonology became similarly systematized with Satan at its apex, 
in the succeeding years. 

So, too, the ideas of heaven and hell came into existence in this 
period. In the Old Testament the Hebrew word which means 
''heaven” in the English translation, refers always to the firma- 
ment, the sky, wdth all its shining orbs. "The heavens declare 
the glory of God and the firmament showeth his handiwork,” sang 
the Psalmist. Somewhere within the heavens was supposed to be 
the dwelling place of God and his angels, but there was no place 
in it for the souls of men. There are many references to "hell,” 
in the "authorized version” of the Old Testament with which the 
Christian world is familiar, but the meaning applied to the 
Hebrew word Sheol, so rendered in that version, was obviously 
not that which was given to it in the period with which we are 
now dealing. For example, in every place in the authorized ver- 
sion of the Old Testament where the word "hell” is used, 
Moffatt’s translation finds the meaning of "Sheol” to be simply 
death, or the grave, and in a few instances "the underworld,” 
the latter being the broader meaning of Sheol as the abode of the 
shades of the departed previously referred to. In short, the word 
"hell” in the authorized version of the Old Testament has no such 
meaning as is attached to it in the New Testament. But long 
before the days of Jesus the conception of a life after death in 
which the righteous would be rewarded and the wicked punished 
had become fixed in popular Jewish thought, with the full ac- 
ceptance of the Pharisees, and heaven had been made the abode 
of the one and hell the abode of the other. And this idea, one of 
the developments of the period here under discussion, passed into 
the belief of Christianity. 
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It is tlms to be seen from tins outline of the developments of 
religions thought among the Jews, between the days of Ezra and 
the days of Jesus, that all of the ideas of the spiritual hereafter 
that distinguished the Judaism of the later time, and the teachings 
of J esus himself, came into existence in the intervening centuries, 
and were wholly unknown to the 'ivriters of the Old Testament, 
with the exception of the author of Daniel, who is believed by all 
scholars to have lived and to have written less than two centuries 
before the time of Jesus, and who therefore belongs to the later 
period. There are, to be sure, a few passages in Job, the Psalms, 
and Isaiah that indicate glimpses of something finer beyond the 
grave than the gloomy depths of Sheol, but these are transient 
and uncertain, and were at best but faint forecasts of the vivid 
conceptions of the hereafter that were to come. Yet it should 
be said that the Jews, the Sadducees excepted, regarded these 
developments not as revolutionary but evolutionary, having their 
germ in the Law and the Prophets, and being in no way incon- 
sistent with their more sacred Scriptures. 

It may be said, therefore, that all of the Jews in the time of 
Jesus believed in one God, sovereign in the universe, and in the 
Pentateuch as his law directly transmitted to them through 
Moses. And that virtually all the Jews, excluding the Sadducees 
in particular, believed in the resurrection of the dead, in rewards 
for the righteous and punishment for the wicked after death, in a 
heaven and a hell as the places of such retribution, and in a 
system of angels and demons, with Satan at the head of the latter, 
ministering to the purposes of these places. 

Also the Jews generally believed in the speedy coming of the 
‘'day of the Lord,'’ to which that later day had applied the 
phrase the Kingdom of God or the Kingdom of Heaven. This 
phrase as an expression of the messianic hope is not found in the 
Old Testament, nor, for that matter, is the name “Messiah" to 
be found in the Old Testament in the messianic sense. This hope, 
as we have seen, had its origin unquestionably in the remote ages 
of Israel's life, and was expressed by the prophets in various 
terms, but by the time of Jesus it had taken on, to many at least. 
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STipematural and supemnmdane aspects, not conceived or con- 
ceivable in the times of the prophets, although the wholly material 
and political idea of the Kingdom that the prophets had supported 
was still the most popular. 

What the Sadducees thought about the Kingdom is not known 
but it is obvious from their attitude as to the resurrection of the 
dead and their disbelief in spirits,® that they totally rejected the 
mystical ideas of its nature, and it may be reasonably inferred 
from what is known of them that they did not share, or at any 
rate took little interest, in the popular expectation. 


«Acts 23 ;8. 



Chapter IX 


JEWISH LIFE IN JESUS’ TIME 

It has been said that Jewish life in the time of Jesus was busy. 
The Jews were not an indolent people. The high regard in which 
they held labor is eiddenee that industry was a prevailing char- 
aeteristie among them. They worked, if for no other reason than 
that labor for six days of the week was a solemn injunction of 
their sacred Law. Nor could wealth or position lift one above 
respect for labor or some form of participation in work. “Let no 
one say,” says the Talmud, “lam the scion of a noble family and 
ought not to lower myself by labor. That there were idle rich, 
particularly among the Saddueean families at Jerusalem, may 
be assumed, human nature being often so disposed among aU 
people ; but where industry was so honored as it was among the 
Jews idleness in any class could hardly have been approved. 

Given, therefore, a race of workers, with economic conditions gen- 
erally favorable to workers, as they were at this time, and with a 
country seated at the crossroads of the world’s trade, life in Pales- 
tine, and particularly in Galilee, must have been busy. The variety 
of its industrial activities and of its natural resources has been 
shown, as well as the extent of its domestic and external com- 
merce. Such activities, such resources and such trade are incon- 
ceivable -without the assumption of a considerable degree of 
prosperity arriving therefrom. 

This statement is not without substantial foundation. Bouehier, 
in his exhaustive history of “Syria as a Eoman Pro-vince,” says: 
“Both manufacture and agriculture flourished greatly in Eoman 
times, when trade was encouraged by the safeguarding of the 
frontiers, the laying out of roads and bridges, and the facilities 
for commerce -with Italy and the West. The keen and gro-wing 
demand for the luxuries produced in Syria, or brought through 
from the remote East, was not matched by any great importa- 

*B. B. llOa. 
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tions of Western products. Gold and silver to pay for them 
poured into Asia and the great coast towns became filled with a 
wealthy population of shippers, merchants, agents and superior 
artisans who subsisted by foreign trade. This, to be sure, 
covered a more extensive period than the one here under con- 
sideration, but it included it, and under the Roman governmental 
system of the time Palestine was included in Syria for administra- 
tive purposes. The governor of Syria, with his headquarters 
at Antioch, had jurisdiction over Palestine. Another authority 
says: Never has Western Asia flourished so greatly as during 

the three centuries after Augustus came to the throne. Multi- 
tudes of inscriptions testify to the wealth of the civic communities. 
Many burgesses accumulated much property, which they used 
for the benefit of their native places. Splendid theaters, 
aqueducts and public buildings of all kinds were bestowed on the 
communities. Commerce and manufactures fructified the coun- 
try. It is impossible that Palestine, at least when it was free 
from internal conflict, should not have shared in this prosperity. 
There was peace in Palestine from the beginning of Herod’s reign 
in 40 B.c. to the beginning of the rebellion which ended in the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the end of Jewish nationality in 
A.D. 70, with the exceptions of the uprisings that followed the 
death of Herod (4 b.c.) and that were led by Judas of Galilee in 
A.D. 6, both of which were quickly and mercilessly suppressed by 
Varus. Moreover, long before this the Jews had become active 
and expert traders, learning commerce from the Greeks after 
they became subject to Alexander and his Greek successors. 
''Even at this time,” says Mommsen, referring to the time of the 
Caesars, ^'the predominant business of the Jews was trade. The 
Jewish traders moved everywhere with the conquering Roman 
merchants . , . and capital flowed in on all hands to the Jewish 
by the side of the Roman merchants.”^ 

This does not mean, of course, that property was equitably 
distributed. It has never been in any civilization yet developed. 
Undoub tedly there were wide contrasts between rich and poor. 

®P. 161. 

»Reld, Municipalities of the Roman Empire, p. 375. 

“History of Rome, V'ol. V, p. 418. 
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But there were no such contrasts as there were in Rome, for 
example, at this time. For in Palestine slavery was not a serious 
economic menace, and unemployment on a large scale did not 
exist. Moreover, the greater proportion of the inhabitants were 
small landholders, farmers who lived in the villages and towns 
and obtained an independent if simple subsistence from their own 
little but intensively cultivated patches of ground.® Many others 
'were tenant tillers of similar patches, and still others were hired 
or share laborers on the large estates of wealthy landowners. 
The soil, that is to say, provided sustenance for most of the people. 
The numerous artisans who composed the next largest element of 
the population could hardly have been impoverished in the midst 
of the prevailing prosperity of the country, for the competition 
of slavery in this field seems to have been negligible. 

There were, as has been said, no fixed class distinctions other 
than that resulting from an hereditary priesthood. This, to be 
sure, created an ecclesiastical aristocracy, and also, by reason of 
the revenues by which it was sustained, an aristocracy of wealth. 
But tills aristocracy, apart from Jerusalem, where it was concen- 
trated, seems to have had singularly little influence upon the 
social, or even the religious, life of Palestine, except in the 
political activities of the Sanhedrin, in which it was largely repre- 
sented and of which the chief priest was the head. As ministers 
of the temple the priests were honored, as members of the 
Sanhedrin their decisions were respected, but the people did not 
look to them for religious guidance, and in fact rejected their 
Sadducean beliefs and principles. The priests apparently held 
themselves apart and did not enter into the life of the people. 
The narratives of the Gospels disclose no contacts with priests, nor 
is there any save the most incidental mention of priests, until the 
culmination of the events brings the characters up to the temple 
and the Sanhedrin. 

There was, however, an aristocracy of religion, apart from the 
priests, in the Pharisees and their associates. This was not an 
aristocracy of birth or condition; anyone who -wished, and who 

^ausner, Jesus of Nazareth, p. 179. 
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could meet the requirements of the sect, could' be a Pharisee. It 
was in that sense a democratic institution. But none the less 
the Pharisees were a separate class, which stood above and over 
the masses, commanded their reverence and to a considerable 
extent ordered their lives. Although their numbers were not 
large — some 6,000 in all Palestine, Josephus estimates — ^they exer- 
cised a potent and pervasive influence upon Jewish life through- 
out the country. It was less in Galilee than in Judea, for the 
Galileans seem to have been more liberal minded than their 
southern brethren; yet the Gospels prove the power and the 
activity of the Pharisees even in Galilee. But their insistence 
upon the scrupulous performance of the minute commands of the 
‘‘traditionar’ or oral as well as the written Law created a social 
cleavage between those who were educated in the Law and en- 
deavored to comply with its innumerable prescriptions and those 
who were unlearned or negligent in these matters. The latter, of 
course, were mainly among the poorer population, and especially 
the farming population. The Pharisees looked upon the Am- 
haretz, the ^‘people of the land’^ as they called them, with con- 
tempt and animosity, as transgressors of the Law and as persons 
whose very touch was defilement. There can be no doubt,*' 
says the Jewish Encyclopedia, ''that it was this contemptuous 
and hostile attitude of the Pharisaic schools toward the masses 
that was the chief cause of the triumphant power of the Christian 
church. In preaching the good tidings to the poor and the out- 
cast, Jesus of Nazareth won the great masses of Judea. " 

Thus, while there were no hereditary classes apart from the 
priesthood, and no caste distinctions fixed by law or custom, there 
was, in addition to the usual cleavage between the poor and the 
rich, a separation of the educated from the uneducated, the 
literate from the illiterate, the scrupulous from the negligent, 
that was peculiarly intolerant because it was religious in its 
nature and its motives. And this antipathy of the Pharisees and 
those who carefully followed their rigorous prescriptions, to- 
ward the Am-haretz, applied to the taxgatherers, the publicans, 
because of their calling, regardless of their education or con- 
formity to the law in other respects, and to all Gentiles. Social 
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relations with such were forbidden and trade relations between 
them subjected to numerous restrictions. 

Now in fairness it needs to be conceded that there was logic 
in all this. It was not mere bigotry. It followed naturally from 
the idea of ritual holiness, or separation, prescribed in the Torah, 
and from the conceptions of ritual cleanliness developed by the 
scribes. The Law, it was devotedly believed, came directly from 
the hand of God, and the smallest detail of it was as mandatory 
as the largest Therefore any Jew who failed to observe the rigid 
prescriptions of the Law in all the minutiae of its interpretations 
by the scribes, whether by reason of ignorance or negligence, was 
a transgressor, a sinner, who not only contaminated the pious by 
his touch, but who stood in the way of that national righteous- 
ness which was believed to be the condition of the fulfillment of 
God’s promises to his people. As to the Gentiles, they were, of 
course, outside the Law, presumably enemies of the God of 
Israel, and ‘'unclean.’^ 

But such prohibitions have been found to be more or less im- 
practicable in all the experience of mankind, and the very exist- 
ence of this strong feeling as to the masses of the Jews is evidence 
that the laws were not observed by the majority of the people 
with that scrupulous exactness the Pharisees demanded. We 
need not believe that this was due to any lack of devotion to, or 
veneration for, the Law, among the common people, although it 
would be strange if that were not true as to many of them ; but it 
was clearly impossible for the whole people to have the means, the 
time or the capacity for that instruction in the knowledge of the 
Law which the Pharisees regarded as the sine qua non of right- 
eousness. Moreover, the sheer necessities of life must have com- 
pelled social and economic relations between the Jews who were 
pious, according to Pharisaic standards, and those who were 
not, and between all the Jews and the Gentiles, who were more 
numerous in Galilee than in Judea. In short, the ideal legalism of 
the Pharisees was not attained, or attainable, by the whole people, 
because the Jews were human beings with human limitations and 
necessities and with those variations of capacity, temperament, 
disposition and condition common to all humanity. 
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Nevertheless, it seems to have been true that the Jews were 
peculiarly a religious people. There can be no doubt that they 
were as a whole exceptionally devoted to their religion, venerated 
its traditions, looked upon the Law as a divine revelation, ob- 
served, in at least some degree, its commandments, respected the 
sabbath, joined at times the worshipers at the temple during 
the great annual feasts and however lowly or ignorant regarded 
themselves as members of a superior race. Moreover, it seems 
clear that however irritating the insistent particularism of the 
Pharisees may have been, the people generally, the Sadducees 
excepted, looked upon them as the exponents and guardians of 
their religion, and recognized the scribes among them as the 
authorities in the interpretation of the Law. 

It is certain also that among the Jews religion was not a mere 
incident of Hfe but the center about which all life revolved, the 
mainspring of Jewish existence. The Jew began each day with 
the reading or recitation of the Shema, which was, and is still, the 
Jewish confession of faith, and begins with the declaration: 
''Hear, 0 Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord [i.e., the only 
God] : And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might/’ (Deut. 6.4, 5.) 
This was followed by a prayer, usually a part or a contraction of 
the formal prayer called the Shemoneh Esrah, which was required 
to be uttered standing in a reverent attitude. The Shema was 
again recited on retiring, the Jews thus beginning and ending the 
day with the confession of faith. Prayer, a grace, was also pre- 
scribed before and after each meal. Thus the Jew had the founda- 
tion of his faith ever before him, and prayer, however perfunctory 
it may have been, was a fixed and constant habit, which there 
is reason to believe no Jew worthy of the name ever neglected. 

Eeligion was greatly fortified by the sabbath, an institution 
peculiar to the Jews. "Nothing corresponding to it existed in the 
Greek and Eoman world, nor, so far as known, elsewhere in antiq- 
uity.”® It alone set out the Jews as a race singular and apart. 
Among them it was regarded as a fundamental of their religion and 
they reverenced it and observed it with extraordinary faithfulness 
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and devotion. And this attitude toward the sabbath was not weak- 
ened by expatriation. Thronghont the Roman Empire, wherever 
Jews resided, there the sabbath was honored by them as an 
essential duty of their faith and of their race. Because of this 
the Roman emperors and governors generally, as Josephus tells 
us, relieved the Jews from military obligations because military 
service was incompatible with their observance of the sabbath, 
and the Jews would die rather than violate the injunctions of the 
Mosaic law respecting this day. It was primarily a day of rest, 
and all work, even the most necessary, was strictly prohibited. 
But it was no less a holy day, and to keep it holy by careful 
abstention from forbidden action was essentially a religious func- 
tion and supremely a religious duty. This being the case it be- 
came in course of time, if indeed it were not so from the begin- 
ning, a day especially devoted to worship, and to the thoughts, the 
conversations, the readings and the studies pertaining to religion. 
The Jew who failed to keep the sabbath in accord with its primary 
regulations became inevitably a social as well as a religious out- 
cast. 

But it was in no sense a gloomy day. On the contrary, it was 
generally a day of pleasure. From long custom the restrictions 
which seemed unbearably onerous to other people rested lightly 
upon the Jeivish mind. Feasting was not only permissible but 
enjoined. The best food was prepared for it, the best wine re- 
served for it, the best clothes donned for it. Decorum Avas re- 
quired, but cheerfulness was the characteristic note of the day. 

The sabbath began at sunset on Friday evening and ended at 
sunset on Saturday. The necessary cooking was done by the 
housewives or the servants on Friday, cooking being prohibited 
on the sabbath. The choicest dishes were brought out and 
polished for sabbath use, the sabbath garments, the finest that 
could be afforded, made ready. As the sun passed below the 
horizon the sound of a trumpet was heard from the synagogue, 
the signal that the sabbath was beginning. Six blasts were 
sounded with an interval between each so that the workers could 
be given sufficient warning to cease their labors. Before it became 
dark the sabbath lamp was lighted, and then the family and 
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attendants gathered about the table for the ceremonial meal 
which opened the observances of the day. This began with the 
recitation of the “Kiddush,” a special benediction for the oeca- 
sion, over a cup of wine, which the master of the house first 
sipped and then passed around the circle. Then followed the 
meal, as sumptuous as circumstances would permit. 

In the morning everyone who was able gathered at the syna- 
gogue, which in every community was the center of Jewish 
life. The congregation sat upon the floor, in accordance with 
oriental custom, the leading members in the front, in recognition 
of their official or social station, “the chief seats,” and no doubt 
the men and women sat in separate divisions. The congrega- 
tional service began, as the day began with the individual, with 
the recitation of the Shema, followed by a prayer. This pre- 
sumably was at least the nucleus of that which only a little later 
(first century a.d.) became definitely fixed in the Shemoneh 
Esrah, the Eighteen Benedictions, which still survives in Jewish 
synagogual services. Then followed the reading of a portion of 
the Law, which constituted the main reason and purpose of the 
gathering. After this came a reading from the prophets, followed 
by a discourse. This is the order of service given in the Mishnah, 
the older and basic division of the Tahnud.'' 

The prayer was uttered by someone of the congregation called 
upon by the ruler of the synagogue, the members participating 
only in certain responses, from which arose the expression “to 
lead in prayer.” The ruler also usually selected the person or 
persons (they might be as many as seven) to read the Scriptures, 
and the one who was to speak. There was no such thing as an 
ordained ministry. Anyone competent to do so might read or 
discuss the passages that had been read. If scribes or Pharisees 
were present they were doubtless given the preference for either 
task because of their recognized knowledge of the Law, but not 
necessarily so. The Scripture was read in the original Hebrew, 
and the reader was accompanied by an interpreter who translated 
the Hebrew into the common speech, paragraph by paragraph, 
for the benefit of those members unable to understand the ancient 
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tongue. The Law was read consecntively from beginning to end, 
so divided into weekly sections that the entire Pentateuch was 
read in three and a half years, when the process was started over 
again. Apparently no such regularity was practiced in the read- 
ings from the Prophets. The ruler might select passages for the 
day or the reader himself might make his own selection. The dis- 
course, sermon, homily, whatever it might be termed, was based 
upon the Scriptures read, and was doubtless generally, if not al- 
ways, an interpretation or application of the lesson in which other 
books of the Bible than the Law and the Prophets might be cited 
and quoted. 

We may be fairly certain, indeed, that the Psalms were not 
neglected in these sabbath discussions, and that they were used as 
hymns at some part or parts of the service. That there was music 
of some sort is not to be doubted, for music, vocal music, was a 
constant feature of Jewish gatherings, religious or social, often, 
as in the temple, with instrumental accompaniment. And the 
Psalms, of course, constituted the sacred songbook of the race. All 
of them were evidently written for and set to music and many of 
them must have been as familiar to every Jew as the basic passages 
of the Law itself. 

After the morning’s service the congregation dispersed leisurely 
to their homes for the noon meal, where it was considered a privi- 
lege to have one or more guests. There was usually another brief 
and simpler service at the synagogue in the afternoon and the 
sabbath came to an end with the sinkmg of the sun and the sound 
again of the trumpets, indicating to all that the customary labors 
of the weekday might be resumed. There were, however, additional 
services in the synagogue on Mondays and Fridays, probably not 
so well attended. 

Another institution, which helped to attach the Jew to his reli- 
gion, and incidentally to the synagogue, and which had a large 
influence upon secular as well as religious life — ^if, indeed, such 
a distinction can be made in a people whose religion so permeated 
all life — was the schools. Among no people of the age was educa- 
tion so highly honored, or its elements so nearly universally at- 
tainable, as among the Jews. Just how general it was in the time 
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of Jesus cannot be definitely determined but there is much evidence 
to warrant the belief that elementary education, in a system of 
community-supported public schools, was fairly well established 
throughout Palestine, supplemented by higher schools in the popu- 
lous centers, particularly Jerusalem, for more advanced learning. 
''Our principal care of all,’’ says Josephus, "'is to educate our 
children well.”® This education, to be sure, was restricted to the 
Law, but it necessarily required the attainment of the ability to 
read, and perhaps to write, which constitutes the foundation of all 
education. The community schools were conducted in the syna- 
gogues because their primary object was religious training, and 
thus the Jew at home, in the school and in the synagogue was 
constantly impressed with the importance as well as the motive of 
his religion. 

Still another potent influence in the religious life of the J ew of 
that period was that of the three great annual festivals, which 
perhaps stirred the emotions of the race as no other regular events 
could have done. 

The first of these, in order of time, was the Passover, which was 
held each year in the month Nisan, which corresponded, although 
inexactly, with our April. This was, in a way, a celebration of th(j 
birthday of Israel, a national commemoration of the deliverance 
of the Hebrews from Egypt. It was therefore a patriotic as well 
as a religious festival. It was also a harvest festival, as it came at 
the beginning of the grain harvest. The second of these festivals 
came seven weeks after the Passover and celebrated the end of the 
grain harvest, in June. This was called the Feast of the Weeks, 
but the Greek name, Pentecost, was frequently applied to it. The 
third of the great feasts came at the end of the fruit harvest, in 
October; it was the termination, indeed, of the entire harvest sea- 
son, and was the supreme occasion for rejoicing and thankfulness. 
It was called the Feast of the Tabernacles because it commemorated 
the time when the Israelites dwelt in tents, or tabernacles, in the 
wilderness after their deliverance from Egypt, and the most con- 
spicuous feature of its observance, apart from the religious rites, 
^as the erection of temporary booths or arbors by all the people, 
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symbolizing the tabernacles of the wilderness, and theoretically if 
not actually residing within these booths during the period of the 
festival, seven days. The Passover also lasted seven days, but 
Pentecost only one. 

These bare facts, well known to ever^^ Bible student, are stated 
merely to call attention to the part they played in the life of the 
people. Their observance was explicitly commanded by the Law, 
and all the males from the age of puberty upward were required 
to go to the temple at Jerusalem to celebrate each of these feasts. 

Three times in a year,’^ declared the Law, shall all thy males 
appear before the Lord thy God in the place which he shall choose ; 
in the feast of unleavened bread [the Passover] , and in the feast 
of weeks, and in the feast of tabernacles,- and they shall not ap- 
pear before the Lord empty: every man shall give as he is able, 
according to the blessing of the Lord thy God which he hath given 
thee.’’ (Dent 16:16, 17.) That is to say, every man must not 
only attend at the temple but bring an offering at each of these 
feasts. 

However, it is unbelievable that this law could have been literally 
obeyed in the time of Jesus. Compliance may have been prac- 
ticable in the age of Moses, or even when the Law in its fullness 
was established in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, for in the latter 
time Judea was a very small area about Jerusalem, and its activi- 
ties, relatively simple, were centered in the city of the temple. 
Moreover, it is quite probable that aU of the male Jews within 
Judea could then have assembled within and about Jerusalem. 
Conditions were quite different at the beginning of the Christian 
Era. Palestine was of much greater area, most of it was densely 
populated, and its economic life was far more complicated. That 
all of its male inhabitants above the age of twelve or thirteen 
could have gathered at Jerusalem three times a year — ^not to men- 
tion the millions of Jews scattered over the Roman world, who 
were as subject to the command as those of the home land — ^is ut- 
terly incredible. 

But there is ample evidence that multitudes of Jews, not only 
from the provinces of Palestine but from every land, assembled at 
Jerusalem on these festive occasions. The roads then were thronged 
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with pilgrims going up to Zion, and the religious fervor of the 
race reached its height in the gatherings of Israel at the temple 
for the picturesque and impressing ceremonies which crowned 
their faith, 

# « * « * 

In this and the preceding chapters the conditions of life in the 
Roman Empire and the land of Jesus have been briefly outlined, 
and the religious background indicated. Jesus was a product of 
his age and his race. Whatever may be one’s belief as to the nature 
of his origin there can be no doubt that the development of his 
incomparable personality was influenced by his environment, and 
that his faith and his mission had their sources in his spiritual 
heritage. Only a Jew nurtured in the love of Israel and imbued 
with its unique conceptions could have given birth to the religion 
he proclaimed, and the unique circumstances of the time seem 
to have set the stage for the great drama in which he was to play 
the leading part. He had necessarily to deal with the world of his 
day, with men and conditions as he found them. Therefore, if we 
seek to understand his character, his teachings, his conduct and his 
purposes, it is essential that we know something of the influences 
which affected his career. It has been the aim of the preceding 
chapters to throw some light upon these matters and thus to pre- 
pare the way for a clearer understanding of the personality of 
Jesus. 
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Chapter X 


NAZAEETH 

Except for the brief period of his ministry Jesus apparently 
spent all of his life from infancy onward in Nazareth. There is 
no certainty as to this, but in the absence of any information to 
the contrary it is assnimed to be so. The Gospels (Matthew and 
Luke) take him to Nazareth soon after his birth and find him there 
at the beginning of his ministry. There is no reason to question the 
soundness of the common inference that it was his home through- 
out the interval. 

Nazareth, therefore, and its surroundings were a factor of im- 
portance in the development of the personality of Jesus. It was 
here that he passed his childhood, his youth, and most of the years 
of his manhood. It was here that he received those first impres- 
sions which exercise such a potent influence in the building of the 
character of every man. It was here that he acquired an ele- 
mentary education of no small scope although doubtless limited in 
range by the rigid restrictions of the Jewish schools. It was here 
that he obtained that intimate knowledge of the Scriptures he was 
later to reveal with impressive aptness. It was here that he became 
so marvelously acquainted with the varying aspects of human 
life. It was here that the forms and moods of nature made in- 
delible impressions upon his sensitive consciousness. It was here, 
most likely, that his thoughts developed form, significance, and 
purpose. It was here, we must believe, that he began that close 
and understanding communion with Deity that was to make him 
prophet par exceUenee and supreme leader of man. 

No place could have been better chosen for the creation and 
progressive unfolding of such a character. Situated in a saucer- 
like depression in the mountains of southern Galilee, surrounded 
as in an amphitheater by no less than fifteen swelling hiUs, 
Nazareth seems, indeed, to be set in “Nature’s own sanctuary.” 
The neighborhood must have presented in that day a scene of in- 
comparable beauty. When we recall Josephus’ description of the 
richness and fertility of Galilee in general, the infinite variety and 
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profusion of its products, the lavishness of nature in its adornment, 
and apply it to this hallowed vale, we can easily imagine the 
verdure of its hills, the amplitude of its fields, vineyards, and 
orchards, the glory of its flowers, and the blue canopy which arched 
seemingly close above it, covering it as it were with a royal mantle, 
brilliantly studded with gold when the night came. In a way it was 
closed in, a fitting place for the spiritual nurture of a great soul. 

And yet it was not remote or separate. Near, if not through, 
Nazareth passed one of the great highways, leading from the sea- 
port of Acea or Ptolemais, the Acre of later days, to the Lake of 
Galilee and the crossing of the Jordan to the rich cities of the 
Decapolis. But a few miles to the east ran the ancient highway 
from Egypt to Damascus and the lands of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. Thus it stood within sight of the crossing of two of 
the busiest and most important trade routes of the Orient over 
which passed much of the varied traffic of the empire. It stood in 
a sense at the crossroads of the world, for the caravans of all 
nations that mattered in the civilization of the time traversed these 
highways. By Nazareth flowed the currents of commerce and in- 
dustry. The marching of Eoman legions, the proud parade of 
Homan embassies, could not have been unfamiliar to its inhabitants. 
The pomp and power and riches of a materially glorious age passed, 
as it were, in review before them. No one living in Nazareth could 
have been ignorant of the world at large, or without some impres- 
sion of the nature of its pulsing life. 

Nor does it seem likely that a town so placed could have been the 
small and insignificant village it is commonly supposed to have 
been. Inhabited by an industrious people, as was every Galilean 
town in those days, a people with a genius for trading that was not 
lacking even then, and in a fertile region that furnished materials 
for trade, it is difficult to believe that the great avenues of com- 
merce hard by did not contribute to its population and material 
well-being. 

The Gospels themselves furnish no reason for the assumption 
that Nazareth was a little village. On the contrary, in every 
reference to the place that throws any light on its size it is called a 
'*city.'’ Matthew, speaking of Joseph, says ‘‘he came and dwelt 
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in a city called Nazareth/’^ Lnke says '^Gabriel was sent from 
God unto a city of Galilee named Nazareth/’^ and again he says, 
'"Joseph also went up from Galilee out of the city of Nazareth/’® 
Nowhere in the Gospels, or in the New Testament, is Nazareth 
called a "village/’ The terms "city” and "village” were not 
used indiscriminately in those days. "The Hebrews,” says a 
competent authority, "distinguished in size between villages and 
cities,”^ and it is a fair presumption that Jews of a later time con- 
tinued so to distinguish them, as, for that matter, people of all 
lands and times have done. At any rate it is a reasonable pre- 
sumption that the Gospel writers would not have applied the term 
"city” to a small village. It is worth while to recall also that 
Josephus said that Galilee contained 204 cities and villages none 
of which had less than 15,000 inhabitants. This is generally con- 
sidered an exaggeration but it at least indicates that Galilee was 
filled with populous communities, and Nazareth, in view of what 
has been stated above, could hardly have been among the smallest 
of them. It is true, of course, that Josephus neglected to mention 
Nazareth, but then he neglected to mention some 150 other towns 
of Galilee. He was not engaged in the compilation of a gazetteer. 

Too much importance has been attached to the question of 
Nathanael, recorded in the Gospel of John, "Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth?” Upon this single exclamation of wonder 
by one who lived in the neighboring town of Cana has been based 
an assumption that Nazareth was not only a little village but a 
contemptible little village, an assumption that is often stated as a 
definitely known fact. Renan, for example, says the saying of 
Nathanael was a "popular proverb,” indicating the "particularly 
bad” reputation of Nazareth,® yet his only justification for this 
broad statement is the passage from John which in a footnote he 
describes as "weak authority” — as, indeed, it is for such an asser- 
tion. The exclamation of Nathanael can be reasonably interpreted 
as meaning no more than astonishment that the Messiah, whom 
Jesus was represented to Nathanael to be, could come from such a 

12:23. 
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place rather than greater or more sacred spots. The writers of 
the S3T3.optic Gospels, who were much closer to the time than the 
author of the Gospel of John, and whose accounts have greater 
historical value, nowhere reflect upon the reputation of Nazareth. 
Moreover, if Nazareth was held in popular contempt, as Eenan s 
statement implies, it could hardly have been obscure, and if it was 
either obscure or contemptible it seems strange that this was not 
reflected somewhere in the Synoptic Gospels. Wherever J esus went 
he wa5 tnown as Jesus of Nazareth, yet apparently no one found it 
necessary to inquire where Nazareth w^as, and no one spoke scom' 
fully of his home town. On the whole, one seems warranted in 
saying that Nazareth was not diminutive, obscure, or contemptible; 
that, on the contrary, it was a fairly populous place, one of the 
minor cities of Galilee, of much the same character as other pre- 
dominantly Jewish towns of that province. 

It is not improbable, however, that it was relatively a new town. 
The fact has been noted that for centuries the Galilean region 
had been in pagan hands, that at the time of the Maceabean revolt 
its Jewish inhabitants were so few in number that Judas brought 
them to Jerusalem for safety, that it was not restored to Jewish 
control until about a century before the time of Jesus, and yet at 
the beginning of the Christian Era its very large population was 
mostly Jewish. There must, therefore, have been an extensive 
emigration of Jews from other regions into fertile Galilee during 
that century, and many new towns must have sprung into being 
in consequence. Nazareth may well have been one of these. 

Enclosed within its surrounding hills Nazareth was in a sense 
secluded, but it was, as has been said, in direct contact with the 
currents of the world. More than that, it was a place where one 
with a little effort could obtain a view of far horizons. An in- 
habitant of that town had but to climb one of the higher hills im- 
mediately at hand to find the world spread out before him in 
miniature. To the south was the broad sweep of the plain of 
Esdraelon, rich in history as it was rich, at that time, in the 
products of its fields. To the east could be seen in the near fore- 
ground the perfect dome of Mount Tabor, and the colorful caravans 
following the highway that skirted its base. Beyond that a varied 
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picture of Galilean verdure and the white walls of towns, with per- 
haps a glimpse of the lofty Grecian columns of Gadara on the 
heights beyond Gennesaret. To the north a similar picture, with 
loftier elevations leading up to the snow-capped peak of Mount 
Hermon, and near at hand the rich and beautiful city of Sepphoris. 
To the westward the great sea, its waves breaking upon the white 
sands far below, and its waters dotted with the sails of the cease- 
less and busy traffic of the empire. In imagination one could ex- 
tend that vista onward to that proud and profligate metropolis 
from whence Caesar ruled the world. 

Nazareth, in short, was an admirable place for contemplation, 
and it offered endless opportunities for observation of nature and 
of human life, not only the life of a typical Jewish co mm unity^ but 
the varied aspects of life in the broad empire of Rome. More than 
that, it was placed in the Galilean hills, where the free winds of 
the heavens, fresh from the sea or carrying the warmth of the 
east without its sand and dust, played about it. It was in an atmos- 
phere of larger freedom, too, in men^s thoughts than that which 
encompassed the relatively arid and rigid life of Judea. In Galilee 
the highland spirit of independence was stronger than elsewhere. 
The Galileans generally were more emotional, impulsive, less bound 
by the rigid code of Judaism but more fervent in their piety. Their 
closer contact with the numerous gentile population imbued in 
them the extremes of tolerance or fierce hatred. Here were bred 
those passionate and fanatical nationalists, the Zealots, in whom 
the yeast of violent revolution was constantly working. And here 
were found those finer souls, of broader minds and higher aspira- 
tions, who had given the Judaism of the day its loftiest and most 
spiritual ideals. Here, we may well believe, were written most 
of those anonymous books under the names of ancient worthies, 
such as Moses, Enoch, and Solomon, technically termed the apoca- 
lyptic and pseudepigraphieal writings, which exercised such a large 
influence in the spiritual development of the nation. ‘ ' This litera- 
ture, says Charles, “was written probably for the most part in 
Galilee, the home of the religious seer and mystic.’'® 

It was in this place, amid these scenes, among these people, and 
in this atmosphere that Jesus grew up from infancy to manhood. 

Religious Development Between the Testaments, p. 9. 
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Jesus was bom into a respectable family of noble lineage. What- 
ever the authenticity, or lack of it, in the differing genealogies of 
Matthew and Luke, they indicate the existence of a belief that 
Joseph at least was a descendant of David. Inasmuch as both 
genealogies are inconsistent with the claim of supernatural pater- 
nity for Jesus presented by these writers, the only excuse for their 
publication would seem to be that they found them in the sources 
from which they drew and passed them along as matters of current 
record or tradition. It is hardly likely that either would have in- 
vented genealogies that weakened the main contention of their 
introductory chapters, even if it could be supposed that they were 
capable of such pious frauds. 

Nor is it likely that the term “Son of David” could have been 
applied to Jesus without denial or refutation unless there was some 
substantial support for it. At least the royal line of David, down 
to Zerubbabel, was fairly well established, and after the Exile, if 
not before, genealogical records became an important factor in the 
maintenance of the racial separation, and were regarded as par- 
ticularly essential in the preservation of the purity of the priestly 
succession. “Hence their genealogies were scrupulously kept, and 
when necessary minutely investigated. A special officer seems to 
have been entrusted with these records, and a court of inquiry is 
mentioned as having been instituted in Jerusalem. ... A priest was 
bound to demonstrate the purity of the pedigree of the priestly 
maiden he desired to wed, even as far back as her great-great- 
grandfather and great-great-grandmother. In the case of marriage 
with a daughter of Levi or of Israel his scrutiny had to extend a 
degree further.”^ It follows, therefore, that there had to be more 
or less dependable records not only of the priestly lines, but of 
those outside the priestly class, for a priest was permitted to marry 
a woman not of priestly descent only if her Jewish pedigree for at 

^Jewish Encyclopedia, VoL V, p. 597- 

no 
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least five generations was nnimpeacliable. Such pedigrees could 
not have been demonstrated without records. 

Moreover, it was a well-established belief, founded upon sacred 
prophecy, that the Messiah would be a scion of David. This belief 
could hardly have persisted if there were no families or persons 
extant that were supposed to be descendants of David, and unless 
there were many reputed to be "'of the seed of David'’ interest 
and expectation would have concentrated, in these times particu- 
larly, upon the few, which evidently was not the case. That the 
claim of Davidic descent was, to say the least, not unique is in- 
dicated by the Talmudic references to Hillel and Gamaliel as being 
of the house of David. Jesus, "as was supposed” — to use the 
phrase of Luke — ^was the son of Joseph, and it is upon this that 
the claim of Davidic descent is based, for there is no definite claim 
that Mary herself was a descendant of David, although it is a 
common orthodox assumption that she was, and she may have been 
at that. Luke says in two places and Matthew in one, apart from 
the genealogies, that Joseph was of the house of David. Paul, 
whose writings antedated the Gospels, regarded Jesus as being of 
the line of David (Romans 1:3) and the author of Revelation had 
the same conviction (5:5,* 22:16). It is a fair presumption, there- 
fore, that this was commonly believed to be a fact, and if so it must 
have given Joseph a certain standing as a Jewish citizen at least a 
little above the average. 

As to Mary, her definitely asserted social status, measured by 
descent, was but little, if any, less high than that of Joseph, if the 
chronicle of Luke can be accepted as historical in this particular. 
For he states that she was a cousin of Elisabeth, who was not only 
the wife of a priest but herself of the daughters of Aaron, which 
means that she was one of the aristocratic priestly class by right 
of descent. At any rate it is clearly implied in these Gospels that 
both Joseph and Mary, however lowly their present circumstances, 
were of the best blood of Israel. 

Nor is there anything in the Gospel records to justify the com- 
mon assumption that the family into which Jesus was born was 
very poor. On the contrary, such evidence as the introductory 
chapters of Matthew and Luke present (and there is no other evi- 
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deuce) indicates that Joseph, was in fairly comfortable circum- 
stances. If, as Luke asserts, Joseph journeyed from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem to he taxed, he must have possessed taxable property, 
or else presumedly the means to pay the tax, whatever form of taxa- 
tion may have followed such registration. The statement that 
there was no room for Joseph and Mary at the inn presupposes 
that they had applied for lodging at the iim and had the money to 
pay the price. Matthew tells of a journey of Joseph and Mary, 
with the infant Jesus, to Bg 3 i)t, where they remained for some 
time. Such a journey, and such a residence abroad, must have in- 
volved no little expense. Luke describes Joseph, together with 
Mary and the child Jesus, going to Jerusalem from Nazareth, some 
twelve years after the birth of Jesus, and he says ‘‘his parents went 
to Jerusalem every year at the feast of the passover,"' which they 
could hardly have done without some means to pay the costs of 
these annual journeys and to present the required offerings. 

The only statement in these Gospels that might indicate a degree 
of poverty is that Mary and Joseph, certain days after the birth 
of Jesus, went up to Jerusalem to offer the required sacrifice of 
purification for her, “according to that which is said in the law of 
the Lord, a pair of turtle doves or two young pigeons.'' The law 
referred to here, found in Leviticus 12:6-8, prescribes that a woman 
after childbirth shall bring a lamb as a burnt offering and a young 
pigeon or a turtle dove as a sin offering, but if she is unable to 
bring a lamb she may “bring two turtle doves or two young 
pigeons, the one for the burnt offering and the other for the sin 
offering." However, the law made no distinction in merit or 
efficacy between these alternatives, and it is not improbable that the 
latter was by far the more common form of sacrifice in such circum- 
stances, and not necessarily an evidence of poverty. Certainly 
there is no such implication in Luke's reference to it. 

There is, indeed, nothing in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke 
upon which the prevalent impression that Jesus was bom into 
poverty could have been based. To be sure, Joseph was a carpenter, 
but among the Jews labor was honored, as has been said, and the 
artisan, whatever his trade — with the exception of a few, such as 
tanning, which were regarded as ritually unclean — was highly 
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respected. Moreover, he Tvas not usually lacking in these days, 
for the reasons heretofore stated, in fairly remunerative employ- 
ment. It is quite probable, therefore, that the home at Nazareth 
in -which Jesus was brought up was as comfortable and as well 
supplied with the necessities of life as the average home in that 
town. No doubt it was the small, flat-roofed abode, of no archi- 
tectural attraction, that seems always to have been the abiding 
place of the masses of the population in oriental towns, and it was 
very meagerly furnished, according to modem ideas, but, if so, it 
was in accord with the standards of the times, and the people gen- 
erally were contented with such habitations. Only the rich — and 
we have no reason to believe that Joseph was among these — ^pos- 
sessed more elaborate residences. But we may assume that in this 
home of Jesus there were ample food and raiment for the simple 
needs of the family. And we may also safely assume, Joseph and 
Mary being what they were, and being Jews, it was a home per- 
vaded by love and ordered by devout piety. 

Except for a few general words as to the nature of his develop- 
ment and the relation of a single episode of his childhood, in Luke, 
the Gospels have nothing to say about Jesus from the beginning 
of his life in Nazareth to the beginning of his ministry when he was 
thirty years old, according to Luke. What were the events of those 
thirty years; what were the influences that helped to shape his 
character ? To these questions there is no answer in the canonical 
records. But we are not lacking in detailed information as to the 
principles, rules, and methods current in the rearing and education 
of Je-wish children, and we may reasonably suppose that Jesus was 
subject to the same conditions as other boys of his race and time 
in pious families. Luke says that ‘‘the child grew, and waxed 
strong in spirit, filled with wisdom, and the grace of God was upon 
him,’^ and again he says that “Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and man,’' which indicates that his 
development proceeded along normal lines. 

We are justified, therefore, in believing that he grew up in a 
deeply religious atmosphere, and amid surroundings that promoted 
habits and thoughts of religion. From his birth he was being con- 
stantly trained in the ideas, the traditions and the individual cere- 
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monials of the religion of Judaism. As he lay on his mother’s 
breast he heard over and over again the songs of Israel and became 
familiar Tdth their strains long before he understood their words 
or their import. And before he had learned to speak, his eye had 
grown accustomed to certain simple acts of formal worship that 
were essential in the daily routine of family life. The morning 
recitation of the Shema, the daily prayers, the blessing of the bread 
and wine, the lighting of the sabbath lamp, were incidents which 
were continuously impressed upon his vision and later upon his 
consciousness. Almost the first words he learned, which the Law 
required the father to teach, were the opening phrases of the 
Shema, ''Hear 0 Israel, the Lord thy God is one God.” And re- 
peatedly through the day he could see Joseph or Mary or visitors, 
as they passed through the door, touch a curious little box fixed to 
the upper part of the right-hand doorpost, and hear them utter the 
brief prayer, "May God keep my going out and my coming in from 
now on and evermore.” This object was called the mezuzah, and 
no building could be legally occupied as a residence without it, 
its character and position being definitely prescribed by the Law. 
It contained a strip of parchment on which were inscribed the 
scriptural passages, Deut. 6:4-9 and 11:13-21, identical with the 
part of the Shema taken from Deuteronomy. Very early in life 
he began to find entertainment in the stories of many kinds with 
which the history and the traditions of Israel abound, stories that 
had a peculiar thrill for every imaginative child, as fascinating as 
any modem fairy tales, and yet somehow directly connected with 
the religion and the patriotism of the race. They were stories of 
their own people, their own heroes, their own struggles, their 
triumphs and defeats, and above all, of their own God. Every 
Jewish boy, even before he arrived at school age, was made more 
or less familiar with the dramatic events of Israel’s past by the 
relation of these wonder tales, and he had besides obtained the rudi- 
ments of an education in the fundamental elements of the Law by 
the precepts, examples, and domestic ceremonies that were con- 
stantly impressed upon his budding consciousness. 

At about the age of six Jesus, we may safely assume, began to 
attend school at the synagogue. The schools have been briefly men- 
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tioned in previous chapters. Here seems to be an appropriate 
place for a more detailed consideration of education among the 
Jews. Josephus, who lived very close to the time of Jesus, gives 
high praise to the amplitude and thoroughness of education in his 
country. The Law, he says, “commands us to bring our children 
up in learning and to make them conversant with the laws, and 
acquainted with the acts of their forefathers, that they may imitate 
them, and being nourished up in them may neither transgress them 
nor have any ignorance of them.”^ And again he says, though no 
doubt with exaggerated enthusiasm, “If anybody do but ask any 
of our people about our laws he could more easily tell them all than 
he could tell his own name. For because of our having learned 
them as soon as ever we became sensible of anjrthing, we have them 
as it were engraven on our souls.”® 

It is evident from this that education in the Law commenced in 
infancy at the home, as heretofore stated, and was thereafter ex- 
tended more systematically and thoroughly in the schools, begin- 
ning at an early age. To be sure, it was confined to the Law, and 
to the scriptural writings related to the Law, but to the Jews of this 
time no other learning was considered necessary or desirable. And, 
indeed, as these writings encompassed nearly every avenue and 
aspect of life, it was by no means as narrow as our understanding 
of the word “law” would indicate. For it doubtless included some- 
thing of primitive cosmology, of elementary mathematics and 
geography, as well as of history and poetry in addition to the 
primary learning of the principles and prescripts of the Law itself. 

Moreover, this education in the Law was not limited to oral in- 
struction and the memorizing of passages, although there must have 
been much of that. It comprehended, first of aU, a knowledge of 
reading, not only in the current language of the time, the Aramaic, 
but in the ancient Hebrew. “The endeavor to educate the whole 
people in its religion created a unique system of universal educa- 
tion, whose very elements comprised not only reading and writing, 
but an ancient language and its classic literature,” says Moore.^ 

’Against Apion, 2-26. 

•Ibid. 2-19. 

^Judaism, VoL I, p. 822. 
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"'The earliest instruction ^^as in the reading and inculcation of the 
text of the Scripture/^ says Schurer, another authority, ‘'Since 
in the case of written Scripture [in distinction from oral tradition] 
great importance was attached to its being read, elementary in- 
struction in the Law was necessarily combined with instruction in 
reading. ... A knowledge of reading must, therefore, be every- 
where assumed when a somewhat more thorough knowledge of the 
Law existed. Hence we find even in pre-Christian times books of 
the Law in the possession of private individuals. On the other 
hand, however, the difficult art of writing was less general. ' 

The community schools were conducted in the synagogues. Ap- 
parently they were free. Moore further informs us: ''Boys 
learned to read in the Hebrew Bible as Moslem boys today learn 
to read in the Koran. School copies of the Pentateuch were given 
them for this purpose, and by long established custom the begin- 
ning was made with the Book of Leviticus in the elementary school. 
. . . The reading was necessarily accompanied by an explanation 
in the mother tongue and the pupils thus learned the meaning of 
Scripture along with the words. 

It was doubtless in the synagogue school at Nazareth that Jesus 
learned not only to read but to write. It was there that he acquired 
a knowledge of Hebrew, and had placed within his alert mind the 
beginnings of that familiarity with the words and the meanings 
of Scripture which he was to manifest in later life. As a matter of 
course, the ability to read opened to him the doors of all literature 
in the Hebrew or the Aramaic tongue that was then within his 
reach. There is reason to believe that he did not confine his studies 
to the canonical books as he reached maturity, and that he had some 
contact with the apocalyptic and other Jewish literature of the 
time. 


p. 


■Schurer, History of Jewish People in the Time of Christ, Div. 2 , Vol. II, 
50. 

■Judaism. VoL I, p. 318. 
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SON OF THE COinUNDMENT 

At the beginning of the age of adolescence every Jewish boy 
became what was termed a ‘‘Son of the Commandment,” which 
meant that the personal observance of the laws required of every 
male then devolved upon him.^ This coming of age, in the reli- 
gious sense, at twelve or thirteen, was no doubt signalized in some 
way, and most frequently perhaps by an introduction to the temple 
services at Jerusalem. This was probably a special reason for the 
journey of Joseph and Mary to Jerusalem for the Passover festi- 
val when Jesus was twelve years old, which was the occasion for 
the only episode of the childhood of Jesus recorded in the canoni- 
cal Gospels. 

Luke presents the stor}' as an illustration of the intellectual 
precocity of Jesus at this age, but in anj^ ease it must have been 
an important event in his life, not only because it marked his entry 
into the religious responsibilities of maturity, although physical 
and mental maturity were yet far away, but because it may be 
supposed to have been his first visit to Jerusalem, and his intro- 
duction to the impressive ceremonials of the temple, widely differ- 
ent from the simple services of the synagogue. Moreover, the pil- 
grimage itself was from first to last a festal event that was redolent 
with joy, abounding in change of scene and associations, inspiring 
in its nature and purposes, and it must have made a deep impress 
upon every boy who participated in it for the first time. It should 
be remembered that Jerusalem was more than the political capital 
of the nation. It was the “City of God,” the holy Zion, sanctified 
as a whole by history, by tradition, by the benediction of the proph- 
ets, and by the hopes of the coming “day of the Lord” which cen- 
tered about it. The temple, supremely important as it was as the 
pinnacle of the ceremonialism of the Jewish faith, was not the sole 
religious attraction. The city itself was an earlier Mecca, toward 
which the eyes of the faithful ever turned wherever they might 

^Edersheim, Ldfe and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. I, p. 235. 
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be. The temple was soon destroyed, but Jerusalem continued to 
draw its devout pilgrims, and still draws them. 

As the Passover or the feast of the tabernacles drew near, every 
road in Palestine was crowded with the caravans of the pilgrims 
journeying up to Jerusalem. A common purpose at a given time, 
the needs of protection, and the pleasures as well as the con- 
veniences of companionship in such a movement, made these pil- 
grimages usually a community rather than an individual under- 
taking. The pilgrims, that is to say, journeyed in companies as a 
rule. Within the short reaches of Palestine most of them probably 
walked, although there were doubtless asses or camels for the 
women and the baggage. It was not obligatory upon women to 
attend the festivals, but feminine piety and feminine curiosity were 
not always to be denied. From Nazareth to Jerusalem was a three 
days’ journey "'on foot.” There were thus three days of com- 
panionship on the way that must have been very pleasant where 
the pilgrims made a congenial party. Being essentially a joyful 
occasion it was no doubt good humored. The trip was not without 
its gay diversions. It was a harvest festival they were attending 
and they were justified in having ''a good time,” which very likely 
became hilarious now and then. Nor was this inconsistent with the 
religious character of the festival. On the contrary, ‘‘Thou shalt 
rejoice in thy feast,” said the Law. (Deut. 16:14.) There was 
laughter, and there was song. From time immemorial music had 
accompanied these periodical journeys to Jerusalem, and many of 
the Ps alms were composed especially for the festival pilgrims — all 
of the Psalms that are called “songs of degrees” are of this nature. 
So we can imagine the company of which Joseph and Mary and 
Jesus were members, breaking out frequently into song as they 
made their way leisurely up to Zion, with perhaps the childish 
treble of Jesus joining in the refrain, and doubtless the accompani- 
ment of a flute. Ye shall have “gladness of heart,” says Isaiah, 
“as when one goeth with a pipe to come into the mountain of the 
Lord” (30:29), And the songs they sang were the Psalms that 
have heartened many a company of other lands and races in later 
ages. For example: 
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lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my 
help. My help cometh from the Lord, which made heaTen and 
earth’^ (121). 

“I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the house 
of the Lord. Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem” 
( 122 ). 

'^When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, we were 
like them that dream. Then was our mouth filled with laughter, 
and our tongue with singing” (126). 

There were two routes from Nazareth to Jerusalem, one south- 
ward through Samaria, the other eastward across the Jordan just 
below its outlet from the lake (Gralilee), then southward to recross 
the Jordan at Jericho. The former was the shorter way but the 
hereditary animosity of the Samaritans made it the more danger- 
ous, and therefore the longer route was usually preferred. We 
do not know which way the party of Joseph went on this occasion. 
If, perchance, they went through Samaria, Jesus’ first view of the 
Holy City and of the temple which crowned it was the more im- 
posing, for it afforded a more comprehensive view, was in sight for 
a greater distance. Seen from this approach Josephus, to whom its 
every feature was familiar, thus describes the temple: ‘'Now the 
outward front of the temple wanted nothing that could strike either 
men’s minds or eyes. For it was covered aU over with massive 
plates of gold, and refieeted at the first rising of the sun a very fiery 
splendor, and made those who forced themselves to look upon it 
turn their eyes away, just as they would have done at the sun’s 
own rays. But it appeared to strangers when they were approach- 
ing it at some distance like a mountain covered with snow, for 
where it was not gilt it was exceeding white. If, however, they 
journeyed by way of Jericho they did not see Jerusalem or the 
temple until they were close at hand, and while the view was sud- 
denly impressive it lacked the charm of the longer perspective. 

But whatever his first sight of Zion, the emotions that surged 
within the breast of this remarkable child who was to become the 
spiritual leader of a future civilization greater and broader than 

*War8, Book V, Chap. 5, Sec. 6, 
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that of Eome must have stirred his soul as nothing else had yet 
done. The beauty of this magnificent edifice, its marble and gold 
gleaming with overpowering brilliancy, its walls as yet unstained 
by time, representing as it did the supreme majesty of Judaism 
in its ceremonial expression, and containing at its heart the mysti- 
cal Holy of Holies wliich for ages had been believed to be the seat 
of Tahweh himself; the glamour that hung like a curtain over the 
sacred city, embodying a thousand years of the history of Yahweh’s 
chosen people, and lastly the occasion, the Passover, the birthday 
anniversary of Israel, and the tens of thousands of the faithful 
thronging to the city, not only from Palestine but from all parts 
of the Eoman Empire — what an event in the life of a boy, bred 
as was Jesus in an atmosphere of devotion to all that this sight 
and this occasion signified! 

'We are left to wonder how the hordes who flocked to Jerusalem 
for the Passover found lodgings. Closely confined within its 
Cyclopean walls its normal population must have been dense, but 
the feast brought visitors which sometimes, it has been conserva- 
tively estimated, numbered over a million. Doubtless most of them 
obtained quarters, or camped, outside the city. Whether Joseph’s 
party stopped within or without the walls, we may he sure that 
the first thing they did, after they had by ablutions freed them- 
selves from the dust of the journey, was to proceed straightway 
to the temple. 

It was something worth seeing, for any visitor from anywhere. 
For the short time of its existence (it was destroyed by Titus in 
A.D. 70) it was one of the architectural wonders of the world. 
Either in magnitude or in beauty there were few, if any, buildings 
that surpassed it. Commenced by Herod in 20 b.c., workmen were 
still engaged upon some details of its construction in the days of 
Jesus, but its main architectural features were then complete. Un- 
like most temples, perhaps unlike any other, it turned all its glories 
inward. It was only at a distance, or from the elevations of neigh- 
boring mounts, that its magnificence was outwardly revealed. Close 
at hand nothing was visible but a massive wall of huge blocks of 
limestone so recently taken from the quarries that they were almost 
as white as unfinished marble. The wall was thirty-five feet in 
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height, thick enough to -withstand a bombardment with the machines 
of that day, and battlemented. On each side of the quadrangle 
which it enclosed it was approximately one thousand feet in length, 
and its gates were guarded by imposing towers. It was in itself 
a fortress, and when its great gates were closed and locked — a 
nightly task which Josephus says required 200 men — it was fairly 
secure from any unwelcome hivasion. Herod, to be sure, had 
cannily provided for the contingency of a priestly rebellion against 
his authority by constructing a strong and lofty building adjoining 
the temple waU at its northeast comer, which overlooked the temple 
area. Later the Romans called it the tower of Antonio and found 
it very useful 

But let us in imagination join the party of Joseph and Mary 
and the wide-eyed boy, Jesus, and entering endeavor to see some- 
thing of what he saw. Probably they passed across the bridge over 
the Va.lley of the Cheesemongers, and entered by the Caponius 
gate in the western waU. It was a strange and in many respects an 
incomparable spectable that then burst upon the view. Herod had 
been compelled to conform to the ancient models in the construction 
of the temple proper, which was probably an adaptation of the 
Egyptian order of architecture, but he gave full expression to his 
passion for Greek art in the magnificent Grecian frame with which 
he surrounded the temple. The f o-ur sides of the great square, some 
twenty-three acres in area, were adorned with colonnades or 
cloisters, of monolithic Corinthian columns, as tail as the walls 
which they masked. These cloisters were continuous for the entire 
circuit of the square, unbroken save by the highly ornamental gate 
structures. On three sides there were two rows of columns, aU 
of glimmering marble, but on the fourth side, the south, there were 
three rows, making this, '^the royal porch, '' the broader as it was 
the more impressive. The columns here, also, were taUer than on 
the other sides, so that they overtopped the outer walls, and the 
aisles between them were thirty-five to forty-five feet in breadth. 
Truly a royal porch ! The colonnades were roofed with cedar and 
paved with mosaic, making them pleasantly shaded places to walk 
and talk, and ornamental benches placed at intervals invited to 
rest. Here were the favorite meeting places of Jerusalem, here 
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men gathered for group discussions, here teachers and preachers 
found interested listeners. Here met and mingled and gossiped, 
and perhaps conspired, not only the Jews of Jerusalem, hut Jews 
from all parts of the empire; and not only the Jews hut the 
Gentiles, for all that part of the square not devoted specifically 
to the temple uses was open to anyone who wished to enter, and for 
this reason was known as the Court of the Gentiles. This in itself 
is evidence that the religious and social exclusiveness of the Jews 
was not as rigid as is commonly supposed. When we recall the 
fact that the Mohammedans would not permit anyone not of the 
faith even to enter the city of Mecca on pain of death, it is to he 
seen that the Jews were relatively extremely tolerant. Not only 
were the people of any race or faith allowed to enter Jerusalem, 
hut the precincts of the temple were freely open to them. They 
could not, to he sure, intrude upon the courts and sacred places re- 
served for the Jews, hut that was the sole prohibition. Moreover, 
the mere fact that this great outer space within the walls of the 
temple area was known as the Court of the Gentiles implies not 
only the customary presence of Gentiles there hut more or less 
association with the Jews there, and if there also elsewhere. 

But we have left Joseph and Mary and the hoy Jesus coming into 
the Court of the Gentiles from the Caponius gate. Of course, they 
saw at the first sweep of their vision almost aU that it has taken 
so many words here to describe. But they saw also a vast assembly 
of human beings in this great court in which over 200,000 people 
were often congregated — Jews from everywhere in the varied cos- 
tumes of the time; representatives of many races who were not 
Jews; rich and poor, whining beggars and haughty priestly aris- 
tocrats; scribes and Pharisees, traders and artisans and shepherds, 
a seething mass of human beings, most of them here for worship 
in accordance with the mandate of the Law, hut many for purely 
secular purposes that were often wholly mercenary. Here were 
stalls for the sale of lambs and other animals for sacrificial offer- 
ings, here could be bought pigeons and turtle doves for similar 
ends, and here were the stands of the money changers busily en- 
gaged in exchanging the coins of many lands for the particular 
money that only would be accepted at the temple treasury. All 
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this gave the Court of the Gentiles the bustle and the noise of a 
market place, and it 'was such a scene that in later years aroused 
the violent indignation of Jesus, but which now had for him all 
the interest of exciting novelty. 

More important than all else they saw what was the chief ob- 
ject of their attendance, the temple itself, a splendid edifice of 
marble and gold, with its enormous bronze gates and its lofty 
pylons glittering in the brilliant sun of Judea. Doubtless they 
strolled for awhile through the crowds ia the Corinthian colon- 
nades before turning their steps upward to the temple, which stood 
upon a terraced elevation, which placed its base somewhat above 
the level of the Court of the Gentiles. The entire structure was 
surrounded, at some distance, by a stone balustrade, bearing at 
intervals inscriptions giving warning that death would be the cer- 
tain portion of anyone but a Jew or a convert to Judaism to ven- 
ture beyond this barrier. It was called the ‘^soreg,'^ and the 
Roman overlords saw to it that this prohibition was strictly en- 
forced. It was no bar, however, to our visitors, and they passed 
through its openings and up to the great bronze gate of Nicanor, 
which was the main entrance to the strong walls some thirty-five 
feet in height which surrounded the sacred enclosure. In Acts 
(3 :2) this is called the gate Beautiful. 

Passing through this they entered the Court of the Women, so 
called not because it was reserved exclusively for women but be- 
cause here alone within the enclosure of the temple proper women 
were permitted to come. As a matter of fact, this was the prin- 
cipal place of assembly for the Jewish worshipers, women and 
men, and comparatively few went beyond this court, unless they 
had brought animals for private sacrifice; for the court beyond, 
reached through the Court of the Women, and known as the 
Court of the Men of Israel, was used largely by the priests for the 
purposes of sacrifice, and the worshipers therein had but a narrow 
space, relative to the whole, in which to stand. 

However, those in the Court of the Women could see into this 
court through the great two-leaved gate which stood open during 
the hours of sacrifice, and the enormous altar of bumt-offering was 
plainly visible as well as the movements of the priests in attendance 
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about it. This altar "was made of iinhe’vni stones, '‘which no tool 
had ever touched’^ in their shaping, stones, that is to say, that 
were shaped by nature. It was fifty cubits square (about 90 feet), 
according to Josephus, and it rose to a height of fifteen cubits. At 
the north side was a ramp by which the priests carried the mate- 
rials for sacrifice to the top, where a fire was kept burning con- 
tinuously day and night, never being permitted to go out for 
even a single moment. Both the courts were without roofs and 
all the ceremonies of sacrifice, except the incense offerings, were 
conducted in the open air. 

On the north side of the Court of the Men of Israel, and back 
of the altar of burnt-offering, was the curtained entrance to "the 
holy house,” the center and chief of the entire system of temple 
structures. Upon this lofty building, 180 feet in height, Josephus 
calculates, was lavished all the decorative art the Jewish law and 
tradition permitted, and it was its burning golden walls that 
dazzled the eyes at a distance. It contained, however, but two 
apartments, one "the holy place,” which only the officiating priests 
were permitted to enter. Here were the altar of incense, the 
seven-branched candlestick and the table of shew bread, sacred to 
this sanctuary for ages. The other and smaller chamber contained 
no furniture and was unlighted. This was the Holy of Holies, 
the inner sanctuary of Deity. None but the High Priest could 
enter here, and he only once a year on the Day of Atonement. 

Twice daily, sacrifices for the people at large were offered on 
the great altar, in the morning at sunrise and in the afternoon 
about three o’clock. These two were, of course, the chief offerings, 
but in between them the priests were kept busy with the innum- 
erable private offerings of individuals or groups which were daily 
presented. The public offerings were occasions for elaborate cere- 
mony with numerous white-robed priests in attendance, each with 
a definite task to perform. Ordinarily it was a lamb that was sac- 
rificed as the burnt-offering, although on festival occasions it was 
a young bullock. The burnt-offering was accompanied by a meat- 
offering, or meal-offering, which was not of animal flesh, but a cake 
of specially prepared unleavened bread; and by a drink-offering 
of wine. These were all placed on the altar by the officiating 
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priests. AYhile the offerings were being presented the Levite 
musicians sang certain Psalms accompanied by musical instru- 
ments, the congregation joining at fixed intervals with definite re- 
sponses such as Hallelujah,” or '^His mercy endureth forever.” 
The measures were marked and emphasized with the clash of 
cymbals, and at the pauses in the music priests detailed for that 
purpose sounded a blast from the trumpets at which the worshipers 
prostrated themselves.® 

It was such a ceremony as this which the boy Jesus saw and in 
which he, no doubt, participated. Luke, however, takes all this for 
granted and tells us nothing about it. He is recording an episode 
in which the temple is but a scene. Jesus obviously was interested 
in more than the architecture, and more than the picturesque and 
imposing ceremonies of worship. His inquiring mind wanted to 
know what it was all about, and we gather from the narrative that 
he desired an opportunity to have speech with the grave and rev- 
erend scholars about the temple who might satisfy his thirst for 
information, but that no such opportunity presented itself while 
the wishes of Joseph and Mary and aH the rest of the party gov- 
erned his time and his movements. So we may suppose that when 
they started out from Jerusalem on their return journey he dar- 
ingly dropped out of the caravan, re-entered the city and made 
his way to the temple. There the distracted Joseph and Mary 
found him three days later, earnestly engaged in conversation with 
a group of the learned ^'doctors,” or teachers, ‘^both hearing them 
and asking them questions.” And we are told by Luke that 
that heard him were astonished at his understanding and an- 
swers.” 

The only inference necessary to draw from this episode is that 
Jesus was an exceptionally bright child, who had already learned 
much from his studies and wanted to learn more, who was begin- 
ning to do his own thinking, and who perhaps felt within himself 
the first vague promptings toward his subsequent career. This is 
apparently what, and all, Luke meant to imply. There is no sug- 
gestion of the supernatural in the story. Nor was the incident 

*This description of the temple and the temple -worship is drawn from 
Josephus, Schurer’s “The Je-wlsh People In the Time of Jesus Christ/* and The 
Jewish Encyclopedia. 
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■anique. '‘When I was a child,” says Josephus, "and abont four- 
teen years of age, I was commended by all for the love I had to 
learning, on which account the high priests and the principal men 
of the city came then frequently to me together, in order to know 
my opinion about the accurate understanding of points of the 
law.”^ 

That Joseph and Mary should have gone a day’s journey from 
Jerusalem before they missed Jesus is hard for the Occidental to 
understand, but it presents no difficulties to the Oriental accus- 
tomed to such pilgrimages. Dr. Abraham Eihbany, who was "bom 
not far from where the Master was born, and was brought up under 
almost the identical conditions under which he lived,” says he 
went with his parents on two pilgrimages before he was fifteen. 
"The whole mystery,” he tells us, "is cleared up in the saying 
'and they sought him among their kinsfolk and acquaintance.’ 
Kinsfolfc and acquaintance travel in large groups, and the young 
pilgrims, such as the twelve-year-old Jesus, are considered safe as 
long as they keep in close touch with the company. On such jour- 
neys parents may not see their sons for hours at a time. ’ 

However that may have been, the incident ended happily, and 
Luke says with finality that "he went down with them, and came 
to Nazareth, and was subject unto them,” a dutiful and obedient 
son. 


*lAee, p. 1. 

■Rihbany, The Syrian Christ, p. 45. 



Chapter XIII 
THE inDDLE TEARS 

It is supposed, aud "with good reason, that the aetmties of Jesus 
from his early youth until he began his ministry at the age of 30 
centered in the carpenter shop and the tasks of the carpenter within 
the town of Nazareth. Joseph was a carpenter.. The acquirement 
of a trade by every Jewish boy was regarded as almost if not quite 
a religious duty, and because the son became early the helper of the 
father, it naturally followed that usually he adopted the father’s 
trade. At any rate the Gospels make it clear that the people of 
Nazareth knew Jesus as a carpenter. “Is not this the carpenter, the 
son of hlary, the brother of James, and Joses, and of Juda, and 
Simon? and are not his sisters here with us?”^ they asked years 
later when he made his appearance there as a teacher and leader of 
men. 

Apparently at that time Joseph was dead, and there is nothing in 
the records to indicate how long he survived after that memorable 
visit to Jerusalem when Jesus was twelve. He may have lived until 
Jesus was weU into manhood, and it is quite probable that he lived 
at least long enough to see Jesus become a skilled workman, and 
able to take upon his shoulders, as the eldest, the responsibility of 
providing for the family that Joseph left behind him. However 
that may be it was as a carpenter, and seemingly only as a car- 
penter, that Jesus was known to his feUow-townsmen of Nazareth. 
If it may be assumed that Jesus began to give real aid to Joseph in 
his work as an artisan when he was thirteen or fourteen, and gradu- 
ally became what is technically termed a journeyman carpenter, it 
then becomes a reasonable presumption that he was occupied as a 
carpenter through the succeeding years until he entered upon his 
real mission at thirty. If during aU these years he made no impress 
upon his neighbors of Nazareth as a teacher or as a man of extraor- 
dinary spiritual powers, as seems to have been the ease, it appears 
obvious that he must have been regarded as a quiet, unassuming 

iKarX 6:3. 
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workman, engrossed in his occupation, orthodox in his conduct, 
seeking to attract no particular attention to himseK, albeit they 
could hardly have failed to notice that he was a young man of un- 
usual intelligence. 

In the absence of any information w^e are obliged to depend upon 
conjecture as to his character and conduct in these obscure years of 
his life, but we know enough of the nature of this remarkable per- 
sonality after he burst like a comet into the view of the men of his 
race, to warrant the conviction that the previous years were not 
spent in concentration upon the details of his trade, but were de- 
voted largely to thought and study and observation, consciously 
preparing himself, or unconsciously being prepared, for the work 
he was to do. That was a preparation that need not have inter- 
fered with his daily tasks, that need not have aroused more than a 
casual interest among his kin and his acquaintances, for it was an 
inner preparation of the mind and the soul that required no out- 
ward manifestation of the process. It is difficult to account for the 
astonishment of Nazareth at his sudden rise to fame unless he was 
a man who in those years talked little, but who thought deeply and 
broadly upon the subjects that had always attracted the interest of 
his race and that were then engrossing its attention as never before ; 
who sought in his leisure hours to draw from the sacred and other 
writings that were accessible to him, an understanding of the mean- 
ing of life and its relation to the nature and the purposes of Deity. 
For obviously when he came into public view he had already arrived 
at definite and profound conclusions as to these matters, and was 
fully prepared for the great task that lay before him. And it is no 
less obvious that these conclusions, differing materially as they did 
in some respects from the accepted opinions of the teachers of his 
day, must have been arrived at by independent thinking, in con- 
stant and conscious contact with the supreme source of spiritual 
wisdom. 

So we may be justified in believing that his years as a carpenter 
were the years of building in a double sense — that while he was 
building the material things that are the products of the carpenter’s 
skill he was engaged in building that marvelous character, that 
unique personality, and that incomparable religious system which 
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he later revealed to the world. But these were not years of ascetic 
seclusion. His work carried him into daily association with the life 
of his neighborhood, and possibly farther afield. He must have 
been cognizant of all that went on about him. He must have seen 
with clear eyes the difficulties under which men labor in the pur- 
suits of life and the attainment of righteousness, and himself have 
shared in these diESculties. He must have discerned as no other 
has done the qualities that made them weak or strong, and per- 
ceived, notwithstanding their defects, the inherent divinity that lay 
within them. For it is plain that his conception of the value of 
human personality set a new standard for human society, as well as 
a new standard for religion. This conception was full formed when 
he began his ministry, and therefore must have grown out of his 
observations, his thoughts, his studies and his communions with 
Deity during the unknown years when he labored as a carpenter at 
Nazareth. It is a point of the greatest significance that the per- 
sonality of Jesus, his views of life and of human relations, and the 
religion he taught and exemplified were developed at the work- 
bench, that all were shaped in no small degree by the influences of 
manual labor and the intimate contacts with the common run of 
mankind. 

Nevertheless they were developed in the soU of Judaism. The 
background, the atmosphere, the teachings and the faith of Israel 
entered into the personality of Jesus, and nowhere else could such 
a man with such a religion and such a mission have been produced. 
The background has been discussed at some length in previous chap- 
ters. To us it is necessarily something very remote, hut to Jesus it 
was a living presence. 

One of his habits, revealed in the records, was his frequent with- 
drawal to some quiet spot for meditation and prayer. Doubtless 
this habit, as do most habits, developed in his youth, and if so must 
have contributed immeasurably to his spiritual growth. Doubtless, 
too, he occasionally sought the summits of the surrounding hills, 
where the free airs of heaven could play about him and where the 
horizons were broader and unimpeded, for such contemplation. And 
here he had before him, in a physical sense, the baci^ound of 
Israel; here within plain view from these heights were the scenes of 
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many of the incidents which had made their impress upon the race, 
and upon the peculiar religion which made it unique among the 
peoples of the world ; here, so to speak, was a map of its history and 
a chart of its spiritual development. 

In and about these hills in. the early days dwelt the tribe or clan 
of Zebulon with those of Naphthali and Issachar as immediate 
neighbors, and these northern clans were the salvation of Israel in 
a number of crises. '^Zebulon and Naphthali were a people that 
jeoparded their lives unto the death in the high places,^’ sang Deb- 
orah exultantly after that victory in which, she said, ‘^the stars in 
their courses fought agaiost Sisera.’’ Sittmg upon a height above 
Nazareth the entire scene of the drama described in the fourth and 
jafth chapters of Judges was before his eyes. Here, too, he could 
pick out every incident of the triumph of Gideon over the Midian- 
ites. The valley of Bsdraelon or Jezreel, virtually the whole length 
and breadth of which was visible to him, was, indeed, the scene of 
great events in the history of Israel down to his own time. Over 
there, just across the valley, on Mount Gilboa, he could see the place 
where Saul and Jonathan fell in that last great battle against the 
Philistines, and a little to the westward was the spot where the good 
King Josiah was slain by the Egyptians and by his untimely death 
hastened the downfall of Judah. If he felt inclined to reflect upon 
the foUies of his race and upon its frequent and always disastrous 
disloyalty to God, he could look over to the height where once was 
the capital of Ahab with its ‘‘ivory house in which the unspeak- 
able Jezebel reigned supreme — ^Ahab, whose iniquities under the 
influence of Jezebel brought Elijah, the flrst of the great prophets 
and the traditional forerunner of the Messiah, into vigorous action 
as the messenger of Yahweh. Turning to the westward he could see 
upon Mount Carmel the place where Elijah brought down destruc- 
tion from on high upon the priests of Baal, and looking eastward 
again could vision the home of Elisha at Shunem. And, finally, 
along that ancient highway that lay just below him had marched 
the armies of Shalmaneser to encompass the destruction of the 
Kingdom of Northern Israel and the dispersion of its leading in- 
habitants. 
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But the history mthin his view was not confined to the elder days 
of Israel- The restoration of the ancient political independence and 
territorial sway under the Maccabees was too recent an event and 
too appealing to the passionate patriotism of the Jews to be soon 
forgotten. No doubt it was made aU the more vivid in their recol- 
lection by the present subjection to Rome. And Jesus, whatever his 
political views, could hardly have been insensible to the feelings 
which so deeply stirred his people. At any rate the scenes of many 
events in the Maccabean revolution were here before his eyes, and 
he could not have been unconscious of the fact that it was this up- 
rising in defense of the faith that restored Galilee, his homeland, to 
its ancient place in the territory of Israel. Moreover, there can be 
no doubt that from these heights about Nazareth he himself had 
seen history in the making. It was among the free highlanders of 
Galilee that the spirit of Jewish nationalism was most active. The 
proximity of the city of Sepplioris has been mentioned. It was, in- 
deed, less than four miles away and could be plainly seen from the 
crest of the hiUs on the north side of Nazareth. It was in Sepphoris 
that Judas the Galilean inaugurated a revolt against the Romans, 
plundering the armory there and arming his numerous followers. 
Nazareth so close at hand must have been tremendously interested 
in that insurrection, if some of its people were not directly involved 
in it. This occurred only about a year before that pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem when Jesus was twelve years old; and when the legions 
of Varus swept across Galilee and suppressed the revolt, burning 
Sepphoris and punishing many of its inhabitants with slavery, it is 
highly probable that the boy Jesus was among those of Nazareth 
who viewed this appalling tragedy from the shelter of the neighbor- 
ing hilltops. Moreover, it is quite likely that when Varus, after the 
rebellion had been overcome, crucified 2,000 of those most guilty, 
many of the crosses were set up within sight of Nazareth, and some 
of its people may have suffered thereon, possibly some of the kin- 
folk of Jesus himself. 

Jesus, therefore, was brought up with the past and the present 
before his eyes. He must have been as familiar with the vicissitudes 
of his race as with its spiritual triumphs. He knew the follies of its 
kings and its later political leaders as well as he knew the righteous 
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principles of its prophets. And he was as well acquainted with the 
political conditions of his time and the current vision of his people 
as he was with the precepts of the Law. It could not have been 
otherwise with a man of his intelligence and keen insight. While the 
spiritual obviousty predominated in his nature and in his thought, 
it is no less obvious that he saw what was going on about him with 
clear eyes and with practical appraisement. He had his visions, to 
be sure, as every man of great accomplishment in the world’s ad- 
vancement has had, but they were related to the realities of life. 
While in the succeeding years he was to build for all time it was 
upon the foundation of his own background and environment, and 
the circumstances and conditions of his own day. 

But Jesus, we may be sure, did not seek the seclusion of the hill- 
tops so much for the contemplation of history or of contemporane- 
ous conditions as for communion with God in prayer. As we have 
seen, the habit of prayer was instilled into every Jewish child at a 
very early age, but the prayers so learned were formal utterances, 
identical for all, and repeated at certain hours on certain occasions. 
They required no exercise of thought or of feeling. They might in- 
spire both or either, but it is safe to say that as a rule their repeti- 
tion was mechanical, uttered in conformity with law and custom, 
and were of little spiritual value save as they served — and this, to 
be sure, was important — ^to keep recognition of, and loyalty to, God 
constant in the heart of the Jew, However Jesus may have con- 
formed to the ritualistic requirements of prayer, it is certain that 
it was not for this that he so frequently retired to a solitary place. 
He sought a quiet spot where he could have undisturbed and inti- 
mate contact with Deity, where his thoughts could have free expres- 
sion and where his mind could be open and receptive to divine im- 
pression. The recorded incidenfe; leave no doubt that with him 
prayer was not a formula but a real and exceedingly close com- 
munion from which he drew strength, courage, light, and wisdom. 

It is quite probable that he was very early in life imbued with 
the idea that he had a mission to perform in the service of God. 
There is no direct evidence of this in the Gospels, apart from his 
words in the temple on that visit in his childhood — ^‘Wist ye not 
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that I must be about my Father’s business?”^ — ^wHeh in itself 
would be slight foundation for such an assumption. But there is 
lacking any indication of surprise when finally he feels called upon 
to devote himseK at once to a peculiar and aU-absorbing service, 
and to take upon himself a position of extraordinary public leader- 
ship, which seems to justify the belief that the call had been ex- 
pected, perhaps long expected, and that he was prepared for it. It 
is a common assumption that the consciousness of Jesus burst sud- 
denly into full bloom at the time of his baptism, that then he was 
somehow transformed from a Galilean carpenter into a supreme 
religious leader, that there was nothing in his life back of this 
moment, save his birth, that materially mattered. There is nothing 
in the Gtospels to warrant this assumption except the fact that all of 
them make this event the beginning of his public career. It was to 
his brief public career that the Gospel narratives were exclusively 
devoted, and properly so. It was not biography in the modem 
sense that engaged the attention of their writers but the recording 
of the public words and acts of the Master that had a direct bear- 
ing upon the religion they were undertaking to advance. Unques- 
tionably the baptism marked the beginning of the public mission of 
Jesus, and they did not find it necessary for their purposes to go 
behind this event. But they do not claim or suggest that there was 
any miraculous metamorphosis. Clearly they regarded the man 
who went down from Nazareth to the Jordan as the same man who 
came out of the Jordan after his baptism, save that there and then 
he had been dedicated to the service he was henceforward to render. 

It seems, therefore, more reasonable to assume that this event 
was the culmination of the long preparation for his task, that in the 
thirty obscure years preceding this he had been slowly shaped and 
fitted for the great work he was to do; that he had anticipated the 
call, realized what it might involve, and was spiritually, mentally, 
and physically ready for it. “There is every indication, I think,” 
says Eufus M. Jones, “that the calm, balanced life, with its im- 
mense inward depth, rests back upon a long period of slow forma- 
tion, and that the unfathomable wisdom revealed in even the sim- 


U.uke 2:49. 
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plest and most casual wrds he spoke springs out of years of experi- 
ence and insight ■srhich had been shaping during the hidden Gal- 
ilean years. 

But there must have been more than the ordinary experience of 
man in those years, more than the developing processes of study 
and thought and observation. And there must have been more than 
the influences of heredity and environment in the shaping of his 
incomparable personality, important and essential as these influ- 
ences were. There seems to be no satisfactory way of accounting for 
the uniqueness of Jesus among the outstanding figures of human 
historj’ save in the assumption of a unique experience in relation to 
God. Jesus had spiritual qualities that made him pre-eminent 
amnug men, and he manifested a spiritual authority that set him 
forever apart. From whence did this come ? Not, we must concede, 
from normal human experience, but from a peculiar experience 
with Deity that must have been in progress through these years of 
obscurity. 

It is a fact of the utmost significance that the three great reli- 
gions of the modern world — Christianity, Judaism, and Islamism — 
had their sources in the Semitic race, and chiefly in its Jewish 
branch. This is no mere coineidenee. That race from the earliest 
ages seems to liave manifested a peculiar genius for religion, ■which 
was the outcome of a peculiar reeeptiveness to spiritual impressions 
which were regarded as, and in many instances no doubt were, 
emanations from Deity. “The Semite believed as no other race be- 
lieved that a man may be so God-inspired that his message is the 
absolute articulation of the divine, the interpretation of the present 
and the unveiling of the future. The prophet thus became the 
supreme expression of his religious genius — ^the voice of religious 
certainty charged with ethical passion. His nature fitted him for 
thiH commanding form of expi'ession. Some element of strange 
brooding lay at the heart of it, some rare sensitiveness that objecti- 
fied the strongly felt, some courage to say ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ 
some unique bequest, a consuming passion for righteousness. And 
he had a gift of noble eloquence and a power to make a song of a 
vision. So he moved the world. 

*PathTrays to the Reality of God, p. 129. 

*Atkins, Procession of the Gods, n. 406, 
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It was this which made the prophets of Israel, and the writers of 
the greatest of the Psalms, pre-eminent in the expression of reli- 
gious principles and ideals that still tremendously influence the rea- 
son as well as the highest emotion of the world. And it was this 
receptiveness to divine impressions, this profound conviction of 
divine direction, this complete subjection to the will of God, so 
manifested, this passion for righteousness, raised to the highest 
degree, which inspired Jesus with his great mission, which enabled 
him to speak with the voice of divine authority, and which made 
him the supreme religious leader of all time. And this he acquired 
by his frequent and intimate communion with God, to which the 
records show he w^as accustomed, and from which he invariably 
drew new strength and new spirit. It is difficult to believe that this 
communion had its beginning when he retired to the wilderness 
after his baptism. Rather does it seem that it must have been a 
lifelong habit, which had a large part in the development of his per- 
sonality, and in the preparation for his task. 
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JOHN THE BAPTIST 

Did J esus recognize the call when it came ? One can but wonder. 
It was from far away. It was in no sense personal. A strange man 
had appeared in the wilderness of Judea crying, '‘Eepent ye, for 
the Kingdom of God is at hand.^’ It was a cry that stirred the 
hearts and kindled the hopes of the Jews as no other could have 
done. It required no explanation. They knew m a general way 
what it meant. The long promised, long anticipated, ‘‘day of the 
Lord’’ was being proclaimed by this gaunt, austere, uncouth figure 
who had suddenly emerged from the desert with a tongue of fiame, 
and with the appearance and air and commanding manner of that 
prophet of old who it had been foretold would herald the dawn of 
the kingdom. Had not Yahweh said, by the mouth of the prophet 
Malachi, four centuries before, “Behold I will send you Elijah the 
prophet before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord,” and here was one who looked and acted as tradition had 
taught them Elijah had looked and acted. 

And this man John, with his reverberating cry, appeared at a 
moment when expectancy had been raised to a high pitch by the 
current belief that the time had arrived for the coming of the king- 
dom and the advent of the Messiah. This belief was based upon 
abstruse calculations, drawn from scriptural writings (the Book of 
Daniel in particular) which were supposed to show that the year 
5000 of the creation calendar then accepted by the Jews would 
usher in the promised day of the Lord, and the appearance of John 
coincided with these calculations. This calendar was quite differ- 
ent from the Jewish creation calendar adopted some centuries later 
and must have been greatly deficient in definiteness, but apparently 
it brought the 5000 years since the creation to an end in this period. 
That this was the common understanding of the time is indicated by 
Josephus in his statement, in the opening paragraph of his book. 
Against Apion, that his work, “Antiquities of the Jews,” “contains 
the history of 5000 years.” 
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Rabbi Silver, in his scholarly book, Messianic Speculation in 
Israel, has throTm new light upon the beliefs and emotions of this 
period by revealing the nature of the current calculations and the 
conclusions drawn therefrom. ‘‘The messianic hopes were rife in 
Israel at this time,” he says, “not only because the people were suf- 
fering under Roman oppression but also because their chronology 
led them to believe that they were on the threshold of the MiLLen- 

nium The Rabbis generally believed, on the basis of the Biblical 

creation week, that ‘the world will last 6000 years and will be in 
chaos 1000 years’ (San. 97a), The thousand years prior to the de- 
struction of the world (5000-6000) would be the years of consum- 
mation and univei*sal blessedness.”^ And they believed they were 
very near the year 5000. It seems likely, he says, that “in the 
minds of the people the llillennium was to begin around the year 
30” of the Christian Era, and he makes this illuminating state- 
ment: “When Jesus came into Galilee ‘spreading the Gospel of 
the Kingdom of God, and saying the time is fulfilled and the King- 
dom of God is at hand’ he was voicing the opinion universally held 
that the year 5000 in the creation calendar which is to usher in the 
Sixth Millennium — ^the age of the Kingdom of God — ^was at hand.”® 
If this is true it is easy to understand the sensation that was un- 
questionably made by the appearance and the message of John. He 
began preaching in the wilderness of Judea, that desolate country 
along the west coast of the Dead Sea, and so far as we can learn he 
confined his activities to that region and the banks of the Jordan 
near the Dead Sea. Once only is he reported farther up the river 
than the neighborhood of Jericho (John 3:23), and never does he 
seem to have entered the centers of population. Yet he drew multi- 
tudes from Jerusalem and Judea, and from still farther away, into 
the forbidding and uncomfortable wilderness country to hear him, 
and aU, say the Gospel writers, were baptized by him. Josephus 
also testifies to the impression made by this man, saying they “came 
in crowds about him” and were “greatly moved by hearing his 
words.”® 


^Silver, Messianic Speculation In Israel, p. 16. 
Ubld.» p. 6. 

*Antiq. Book XVIII, Chap. 5, Sec. 2. 
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The Gospel writers are mainly concerned with their conviction 
that John was the predestined forerunner or precursor of Jesns, 
and it is wholly in that light that they present him. But he was 
something more than a herald. He was evidently a remarkable man 
in himself, an extraordinary character of force and power, and his 
influence upon the time was far-reaching. He did not seek popular 
approval. He did not bow to the mighty. On the contrary, he con- 
demned unrighteousness wherever it might be found and in the 
scathing terms that marked the prophets of old. One can imagine 
the crowds that descended the precipitous Jericho road from Jeru- 
salem to the ford on the Jordan, where John was preaching and 
baptizing, filled with wonder and fear and awe at the electrical an- 
nouncement of this strange figure from the desert — ‘ ‘the Kingdom 
of God is at hand.’’ Nothing less than this could have taken the 
purse-proud, self-righteous and complacent dignitaries of Zion out 
of their comfortable quarters and down into the blazing sunshine 
of the desert to see and hear this man who claimed to be a mes- 
senger of God. And nothing less could have caused the multitudes 
of the common people to swarm about him in those barren solitudes 
wherein he held forth. To most of them his declaration meant that 
a political revolution was impending which implied the overthrow 
of Roman power and at least the restoration of the independence of 
Israel. That was the popular interpretation of the Kingdom of God, 
for the more spiritual conceptions of that mystical phrase were be- 
yond the understanding or the appreciation of the vast majority. 
What they looked for and passionately hoped for was a renewal of 
the material glories of the days of David and Solomon. How this 
was to be accomplished they had no idea, but they believed firmly 
that somehow God would do it, aided by that particular vicegerent 
of Deity whom in anticipation they termed the Messiah, one of the 
line of David who was to be an invincible military commander. The 
conception of the Kingdom, as we have previously shown, took 
various forms, but this was the prevailing notion. 

John’s idea of the kingdom is but vaguely revealed in the few 
words attributed to him that have come down to us. There was in 
them, however, no suggestion of political action, political independ- 
ence or political supremacy, whatever may have been his opinion 
as to those aspects of the question. He seemed, indeed, to regard^ 
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his task and mission as preliminaiy, preparatory, and essentially 
religions. He represented himself as being he of whom the prophet 
Isaiah had spoken saying, ‘^The voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight/’ 
Accordingly he preached repentance and baptism — ^repentance in 
preparation for the divine judgment, which was associated with 
every conception of the kingdom, and baptism, for, as the Gospels 
put it, ''the remission of sins.” By repentance and baptism John 
evidently believed and taught that the individual was made ready 
for the coming judgment. Of the nature of the kingdom, or of the 
means by which it was to be established, he seems to have had noth- 
ing to say. But the judgment which he visioned was in accord with 
scriptural and apocalyptic writings. And the Messiah which he 
anticipated was primarily the agency or administrator of divine 
judgment. "One that eometh after me shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire instead of with water,” he said, and with 
the imagery characteristic of the prophets of old he described him 
as one "whose fan [for the wrinnowing of wheat] is in his hand, and 
he will thoroughly purge his [threshing] floor, and gather his wheat 
into the garner, but he will burn up the chafE with unquenchable 
fire.”^ This sounds like an echo of the words of Malaehi: "For 
behold the day eometh, that shall burn as an oven; and all the 
proud, yea, and aU that do wickedly, shall be stubble : and the day 
eometh shall bum them up, saith the Lord of hosts, that it shall 
leave them neither root nor branch. But unto you that fear my 
name shall the Sun of righteousness arise with healing in his wings. 

In short, John was concerned wholly with the moral reformation 
that was the essential preparation for judgment. And the first step 
in this preparation was repentance. In this, too, he was in accord 
with the recorded traditions of his race ; the idea of repentance as a 
means of obtaining God’s favor runs through the Scriptures from 
beginning to end. Kepentance was the theme of all the prophets. 
"Turn ye from your evil ways and unto the Lord thy God, who is 
merciful,” was their constant cry. And John with the vision of 
the impending judgment before his eyes preached repentance as the 
indispensable prerequisite of divine forgiveness and salvation. 

<Matt 3:10. 

■Malaehi 4:1, 2. 
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But John associated with repentance a rite which was unknown 
to the prophets. Baptism was not a new thing to the Jews of this 
later day. It was, indeed, part of the prescribed ceremonial for 
the formal reception of converts to the faith of Judaism, and was 
therefore more or less familiar to the people. But John seems to 
have given it a new and far wider application. In the reception of 
Gentile proselytes to the faith of Judaism, baptism was a cere- 
monial washing signifying purification from the errors of idolatry 
and consecration to life under the Law. John gave the rite a larger 
field and a deeper significance by extending it to the Jews them- 
selves and making it the outward sign of preparation for, and con- 
secration to, life under the kingdom. Yet in this as in the other it 
was the symbol of cleansing, and apparently the Jews needed no 
explanation of its meaning. At any rate no explanation is offered 
in the Gospels. Josephus says that John ^^was a good man and 
commanded the Jews to exercise virtue, both as to righteousness to- 
ward one another and piety toward God, and so to come to baptism ; 
for that the washing (with water) would be acceptable to him, if 
they made use of it, not in order to the putting away of some sins 
but for the purification of the body; supposing still that the soul 
was thoroughly purified beforehand by righteousness.’’® Josephus, 
of course, was speaking to the pagan readers for whom his book was 
written and to whom the rite was unfamiliar, although some of the 
mystery religions had ceremonies of somewhat similar symbolism. 
He was therefore at pains to explain that baptism was regarded by 
John as having efficacy only when it followed an inward purifica- 
tion ; that in itself it was not an agency in the removal of sin but a 
sign of a new status after repentance and reformation had been 
affirmed. The Gospels say simply that John ‘‘preached the bap- 
tism of repentance for the remission of sins,”'^ a statement which 
permits, and has had, various interpretations, but while it seems to 
be at variance with that of Josephus it is quite possible that in the 
minds of the Gospel writers it meant pretty much the same thing. 
Whatever its significance in the ministry of John it is clear that he 
made it an essential rite and great numbers of those who heard h iTn 
accepted it as such and were baptized. 

•Antlq. Book XVTII, Chap. 5, Sec. 2. 

^Mark 1:4; Luke 3:3. 
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BAPTISM AXD TEMPTATION 

News of a sensational nature must have traveled rapidly in 
the dense and closely knit population of Palestine, and the news 
of the appearance of John with his startling proclamation must 
have circulated with something approaching the speed of tele- 
graphic transmission. There can be Bttle doubt that it reached 
Nazareth quickly, and there as elsewhere awakened an intense 
interest in John and his message. To the young carpenter, Jesus, 
it was the call to a new life, to a great mission, though he may 
not at once have recognized it as such. What we know is that 
it struck such a responsive chord in his heart that he laid aside 
his tools and made his way to the place where John was then 
preaching. 

Where that was is a matter of some doubt. John says it was 
at Bethabara, but the location of Bethabara is disputed by the 
authorities, some contending that it was opposite Jericho and 
others that it was farther north, in the neighborhood of Se3dhop- 
olis. It is a matter of small importance. At one of the fords 
on the Jordan John was baptizing, and wherever it was Jesus 
sought and found him there. 

What were the thoughts of this young man from Galilee as he 
observed the strange figure before him and listened to his words? 
To this there can be no answer. But it is evident that he was 
profoundly impressed by the tremendous importance of his an- 
nouncement, by his appearance and manner, so like to the re- 
corded description of Elijah, by the earnestness of his burning 
eloquence, and by the sincerity of the religious purposes which 
obviously motivated his conduct. Afterward, when he was fully 
embarked in Ms own mission, he expressed this opinion of John : 
“Verily I say unto you. Among them that are born of woman 
there hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist.”^ No 
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higher praise could be given to any man, and it was undoubtedly 
based upon the impression made by John upon his mind and 
heart at his first, and apparently his only, meeting with him. 

Again, in his last days he asked of the chief priests and the 
scribes in the temple area, ‘^the baptism of John, was it from 
heaven or of men?'’ Very likely he asked himself that question 
as he stood on the bank of the Jordan and listened to the ringing 
words of John. And he must have been convinced that it was 
from heaven, for he presented himself to John and was baptized 
by him. 

Few events in the world's history have been of such importance 
as the baptism of Jesus. All authorities are agreed that it marked 
the beginning of his public career. It was at once the culmina- 
tion of his years of growth and preparation and the doorway to 
that cosmic life for which he had been made ready. Here he aban- 
doned all he had left behind at Nazareth, home and family and 
kin, and the work which until now had been his daily task, and set 
out upon the road that was to lead to the cross and to eternal 
glory. Here he received a definite call to service which he recog- 
nized as from God, and here he was divinely consecrated to that 
service. 

What happened that day on the Jordan is told by the writers 
of the Synoptic Gospels (Matthew, Mark, and Luke) in similar 
and almost identical language. Mark, the earliest of these 
writers, says: '‘And straightway coming up out of the water, 
he saw the heavens opened and the Spirit like a dove descending 
upon him; And there came a voice from heaven saying, Thou 
art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. Luke thus 
describes the incident: "Now when all the people were baptized, 
it came to pass, that Jesus also being baptized, and praying, the 
heaven was opened, and the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily 
shape like a dove upon him, and a voice came from heaven, which 
said, Thou art my beloved Son; in thee I am well pleased."® 
Matthew says: "And Jesus, when he was baptized, went up 
straightway out of the water : and, lo, the heavens were opened 

*Mark 1:10. 11. 

»Luke 3:21, 22. 
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unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove 
and lighting upon him: And lo a voice from heaven, saying, 
This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased/'^ 

It is to be noticed that Mark and Matthew agree in the state- 
ment that it was Jesus who saw this, and apparently Jesus alone, 
Luke is not explicit about this but his words bear the same inter- 
pretation, It was not a public spectacle. It was a manifestation 
of divine approval and appointment to the one whom it directly 
concerned and not to others. The Gospel of John, to be sure, 
quotes John the Baptist as saying that he (John) '‘saw the Spirit 
descending from heaven like a dove and it abode upon him.”® 
but the earlier and historically the more trustworthy writers 
report no witness to it other than Jesus. 

Something appeared to his inner vision, a voice spoke to his 
inner mind. Undoubtedly he regarded it as an authentic revela- 
tion of God^s favor and will, and presumedly he disclosed this 
experience to his disciples at some later time for otherwise it 
would not have been known to anyone but himself. To the Jew 
there was nothing incredible in such a divine manifestation as 
this, even if it were represented as something seen by the physical 
eye and heard as a physical voice. Their Scriptures contained 
numerous instances of the appearance of God or the Spirit of 
God in some form or other, and of his speaking directly to per- 
sons chosen by him to do his work. He had appeared, or had 
spoken, or both, to Abraham and Moses, again and again. AU 
the prophets spoke, as they believed, according to God^'s express 
direction. "Thus saith the Lord'’’ was the refrain of all of them 
from Amos to Malachi. Nor was the idea of what is termed the 
Spirit of God unknown to the Jews of that day. "And the 
Spirit of the Lord fell upon me and said unto me,”® Ezekiel had 
declared, and Zechariah had spoken of "the words which the 
Lord of hosts hath sent in his spirit by the former prophets.”*^ 

Jesus therefore was convinced that he had been divinely singled 
out and consecrated for God^s work, and i£ we measure the evi- 

^Matt. 3 :16, 17. 

«John 1:32. 

•11:5. 

^ 7 : 12 . 
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dences of this manifestation by the consequences of his conviction 
he was not mistaken. But this specific manifestation of divine 
appointment carried with it such vast implications that he at 
once withdrew into the wilderness to think it out. Paul later 
under somewhat similar circumstances did much the same thing. 
Going down to Damascus he suddenly saw a great light and heard 
a voice, as he afterward described it,® an incident which deter- 
mined his future career. But before he began his great work 
he went, he says, into Arabia, possibly not far from the scene 
of the retirement of Jesus, “conferring not with flesh and 
blood, to make up his mind as to his course. Paul, however, 
was faced with a complete and radical change not only in his 
activities, but in the bases of his thoughts, his outlook upon life 
and upon the world, and in all of his customary associations, and 
he seems to have spent several years in secluded meditation be- 
fore he set out upon his new career. Not so with Jesus. The 
revelation that had come to him was the culmination and the 
crowa of the thoughts and the devotions of his lifetime. All 
the preceding years had been but preparation for this, and he 
was ready. Nevertheless, there were some things to be deter- 
mined before he finally embarked upon his mission which required 
a period of contemplation, of prayer, of soul-searching self- 
examination, of perhaps more prolonged and intimate communion 
with God than he had ever known before. 

What is described in the Gospels as the temptation of Jesus 
was doubtless his figurative description, given later to his dis- 
ciples, of his efforts to adjust himself to the new situation and 
to determine the general direction of his course in the liEe he was 
now to enter upon. He felt that he had been called the Son of 
God by God himself. What did this signify? Could it be that 
he was the Messiah which all men of his race had long expected? 
Perhaps the thought had entered his mind before. He was of 
the line of David, and any one of that line might entertain such 
notions. Beyond doubt he had given much thought and study 
to the messianic problem and was familiar with the Scriptures 

»Acta 22:6, 7. 

®Gal. 1:16-18. 
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pertaining, or supposed to pertain, to the promised Messiah, as 
well as with some, at least, of the apocalyptic references. Per- 
haps, on the other hand, it was a new idea as it related to him- 
self. Xow, howerer, there was much more than a suggestion of 
such a superlative distinction in the title given to him by the 
divine voice. 

‘‘Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased,^' it 
said to him. This meant more to him than an expression of affec- 
tion and approval from on high. It meant that he had been 
declared the Son of God by God himself, and this in turn must 
have meant to him that he was the Chosen Messiah, the Anointed 
One, for that seems to have been the current implication of the 
title when expressed by the Deity. “It is he, the Messiah,'^ says 
an eminent Jewish authority, “who is spoken of in the Psalms 
[2:7] : ‘Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee/ In 
Jesus ^ time it was never doubted that these words referred to 
the Messiah, for earlier the Psalm says: ‘All the rulers took 
counsel together against the Lord, against his anointed/ 
Moreover, another Jewish authority says “the phrase, ‘the only 
begotten Son^ (John 3:16) is merely another rendering for ‘be- 
loved Son.^ The Septuagint translates ‘thine only Son^ of Gen. 
22:2 by ‘thy beloved Son.^^’^^ Therefore, the term “beloved 
Son^' heard by Jesus was but a variant of the “Begotten Son” 
referred to in the second Psalm which at the time had a distinct 
messianic significance. These considerations warrant the conclu- 
sion that Jesus was there and then convinced that he was the 
appointed and anointed Messiah, and it was not a conviction that 
gradually grew upon him in the course of his mission. 

But if the title given to him by the voice conveyed this appoint- 
ment, what did it imply? It meant obviously that he had been 
called to a position of pre-eminent service, but what was to be 
the nature and the direction of that service ? As the Messiah all 
sorts of possibilities presented themselves to his imagination. It 
was here, conceivably, that various temptations confronted him. 
That his call related in some way to the coming of the Kingdom 

“Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, p. STS. 

^Emil G. Hirsch In Jewish Encyclopedia. Vol. II, p. 461. 
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of God he could hardly haTe doubted, being what he was, and 
believing as John believed that the coming of the kingdom was 
at hand. But was it to be a material kingdom as most of his 
race expected, or a spiritual kingdom? If the former, there lay 
before him possibilities of great physical power and material 
glory. If the latter, his role was spiritual leadership with per- 
haps no honors for himself, no rewards save the consciousness of 
doing God^’s will, as he saw it. The three ‘'temptations'^ repre- 
sent the struggle within his mind over the choice between those 
two contrasting aspects of leadership. In the end he rejected the 
popular idea that God's Kingdom was to be a temporal and ma- 
terial consummation effected by military or other physical forces 
directed by Deity as a suggestion of Satan. God was a spirit 
and his kingdom must be spiritual in its nature. Moreover, God 
was righteousness in the highest and purest degree of perfection. 
Therefore his kingdom must be a kingdom of righteousness, as 
John had indicated. His task, then, was not to lead men to con- 
quest, but to show them the way to righteousness that they might 
be prepared by righteousness to enter the spiritual Kingdom of 
God. That this was his conclusion, whether the result of his 
deliberate contemplation in those days of retreat from human 
surroundings or divinely inspired, is evident from his conduct 
and teaching from then onward. Such thoughts as these had 
probably exercised his mind before this time, but here, in this 
long period of self-denying devotion and of intimate contact with 
Deity, he reached the decision and the determination that shaped 
his future course. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD 

How long Jesus remained in the wilderness, or away from 
Galilee, is not known. The Synoptic Gospels say that he fasted 
forty days, but that obviously did not mark the limit of his stay, 
for it was after his fast that the struggle with the tempter began, 
which may have been prolonged as his thoughts wrestled with 
the problems that confronted him. “We must assume,’^ says 
Schweitzer, “a period of some duration between the baptism and 
the beginning of his ministry — a longer period than we should 
suppose from the sjmoptists.'’^ 

During this period, whatever its length, the career of John 
had been cut short by his arrest, ordered by Herod Antipas, and 
his imprisonment in the formidable and gloomy fortress of 
Maeherus, where he was afterward beheaded. This disaster must 
have impressed Jesus with the danger of the course upon which 
he was resolved. But it is clear that he was not dismayed by it. 
On the contrary, it apparently determined him to declare himself 
at once and enter upon his own mission. 

It is necessary to keep in mind the conditions that existed and 
that confronted Jesus in his undertaking. To the great mass of 
the Jews the kingdom meant what the term literally implied — 
a kingdom in fact, a material kingdom ruled by Jews with the 
power of Rome destroyed. “Messianism,” which included the 
conception of the kingdom, “was essentially a political ideal. It 
was bound up with the restoration of the Davidic dynasty and 
with the reconstitution of the independence of Israel.'’® The 
hopes and expectations of the people were thus expressed in the 
so-called Psalms of Solomon, written about half a century before 
this time: 

^Schweitzer, Quest of the Historical Jesus, p. 133. 

^Silver, Messianic Speculation in Israel, p. 13. 
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‘‘Look upon Israel and bring to her her King, 

The Son of David, in the time which thou 
hast chosen out, 0 God! 

That thy servant may rule over thy people 
Gird him with strength. 

That he may crush unrighteous princes. 

To him belong the nations of the heathen 
Who shall serve under his yoke. 

By the subjugation of the whole earth 
Shall he give glory to the Lord.^*® 

The circulation of such ideas as this, coupled with growing 
resentment at subjection to Eome, stimulated a fierce and unrea- 
soning nationalism in many hearts, which at the moment was 
smouldering under the surface but which was soon to burst forth 
in desperate revolts. It had already brought into existence a 
party of determined and often fanatical patriots called Zealots 
who were particularly strong in Galilee. It was in Galilee, in- 
deed, that they had their source, and there, although farthest 
removed from the place where Eoman domination was most con- 
spicuous and most irritating, Jerusalem, nationalism was more 
ardent than elsewhere. “It was under the leadership of Judas 
(the Galilean) and of his sons and his grandson that the Zealots 
became a political party which would brook no compromise and 
would have no peace with Eome. They were those that would 
bring about the Kingdom of Heaven, that is the Kingship of God, 
by force and violence.”^ And it was doubtless they whom Jesus 
had in mind when he said, sometime much later than the be- 
ginning of his ministry; “And from the days of John the Baptist 
until now the kingdom of heaven snffereth violence, and the vio- 
lent take it by force/ ^ If this inference is correct there must 
have been incipient outbreaks even in this period that were not 
important enough to be recorded in history. However that may 
have been, it is certain that there was at this time an undercur- 
fierce patriotic exaltation inspired by the messianic delu- 

’Psalms of Solomon, chapter 17 . 

♦Jewish Ency. V. 12, p. 641. 

^tt. 11:12. 
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sion of a material and all-conquering kingdom of the Jews, This 
is proved by the numerous and stubborn uprisings against Rome 
soon after the death of Jesus, that culminated in the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the final extinction of Jewish political nation- 
ality in the following generation. All of these outbreaks seem to 
have been instigated, and in most instances led, by the Zealots. 

Over against this popular tendency were the high powers of 
state and of formal religion. The Roman Empire, supreme master 
of the civilized world, and jealous of any encroachment upon its 
authority, sternly suppressed all rebellion and discouraged all 
public commotion that might foment rebellion. In the security 
of its power it was apt to look with contempt upon ordinary 
tumults, but it did not ignore them. Rome was in direct control 
of Judea through its procurators. It was in indirect though no 
less firm control in Galilee and Perea through the tetrareh, Herod 
Antipas, who was entirely subservient to its commands, and whose 
interests as a ruler necessarily coincided with those of Rome. To 
the Roman administrators the current idea of the Kingdom of 
God was probably regarded as but one of the strange notions of 
this singular people, to be tolerated as long as it remained but 
a superstitious hope but not to be countenanced if it led to 
threatening public disorder. Herod ^s attitude, no doubt, was 
much the same. Ideas of a Kingdom of God in which obviously 
he would have no place were as repugnant to him as to the 
Romans, a feeling, it may be safely assumed, that was shared by 
the Jews attached to his fortunes, known as the Herodians. That 
the main reason for Herod ’’s imprisonment and subsequent execu- 
tion of John the Baptist was his fear ‘‘lest the great infiuence 
John had over the people might put it into his power and inclina- 
tion to raise a rebellion,^' as Josephus says,® is quite probable, 
although the reason given in the Gospels, the criticism by John 
of Herod's matrimonial conduct, doubtless contributed to his 
irritation. 

Nor were the high officials of the Jews themselves any less 
antagonistic to the idea of the kingdom, or any less fearful of 
the consequences of its effects, as popularly understood, upon the 

'Antiquities Book XVTI. Chap. 5, Sec. 2. 
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public mind. The majority of the members of the Sanhedrin, the 
chief civil and relijrious power, and most of the priestly aristoc- 
racy, belonged to the Sadducean party, or ‘'seet^' as Josephus 
terms it. The Sadducees rejected the notion of the kingdom as 
they did the Pharisaic beliefs in resurrection of the body and 
immortality. The kingdom was to them a vain and foolish delu- 
sion, as, in the common conception of it, it certainly was. ilore- 
over, while they no doubt hated Rome as cordially as other Jews 
did, they realized that the security of their positions, their privi- 
leges, and their fortunes were dependent upon their subservi- 
ency to Rome, and they were at one with the Roman officials in 
condemning any rebellious movements, however grounded, believ- 
ing them to be utterly futile and inevitably destructive, as subse- 
quent events proved them to be. 

In short, of the leaders of the people only the Pharisees, and 
the scribes among them, had any faith in the coming of the king- 
dom. They did believe in it with profound conviction. But they 
differed in their opinions of its nature, and while some of them 
sympathized with the prevalent nationalistic feelings and all per- 
haps were filled with the belief that the tinae of its coming was 
near — ^the calculations which pointed to its imminence had come, 
indeed, from their midst — the majority felt it was a matter en- 
tirely within God’s hands and did not encourage rebellion. 
Nevertheless, most of them shared in the common expectation of 
a temporal, political transformation which, however supernatur- 
ally brought about, would make Israel supreme on earth. Com- 
paratively few were impressed with the dreams of a spiritual 
Kingdom of Heaven, expressed by some of the prophets and 
apocalyptic writers. 

Prom all this it is obvious that the mission upon which Jesus 
entered was no peaceful and pleasant task of evangelism, but one 
fraught with extreme peril and almost certain to lead to disaster, 
as, indeed, it did. It is difficult to believe that he did not fully 
realize this. He was no unsophisticated rustic as he is often 
represented to have been. In that compact little country with 
its dense population closely knit in racial sympathy any person 
of ordinary intelligence must have known prevailing conditions 
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and preyailing sentiments. Jesus was no ordinary man. He 
cotdd not have been ignorant of the political complexities of the 
government of his country and province. He must have under- 
stood its various and conflicting religious elements. He knew his 
people, their history, their hopes and their passions. He was 
familiar with the ardent temperament and the peculiar attributes 
of his race. He could not have been insensible of the fires that 
smouldered under his feet, or of the vast material powers that 
encompassed and threatened him. He understood the nature and 
the force of the religious opposition which he could not fail to 
arouse. He had seen what happened to John. In short, it is 
inconceivable that he did not clearly recognize not only the dif- 
ficulties but the very grave dangers he had to face. Yet without 
hesitation, and without fear of consequences, he embarked upon 
his career, sublimely confident that it was the will of God. 

“Now after that John was put in prison, Jesus came into 
Galilee, preaching the gospel of the kiu^dom^f God, and saying, 
The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand ; repent 
ye, and believe the gospel. '"Thus abruptly, but dramatically, 
Mark records the entrance of Jesus upon his work, and the nature 
of it. Matthew says: “Now when Jesus had heard that John 
was cast into prison, he departed into Galilee, and “from that 
time Jesus began to preach, and to say. Repent: for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.’’* 

These statements indicate that the reappearance of Jesus in 
Galilee, and the beginning of his public ministry, followed imme- 
diately upon the imprisonment of John, and were to some extent 
moved by it; that Jesus promptly took upon himself the task 
that John had been forced to lay down. It is to be noticed, more- 
over, that his announcement and his call were at this time identi- 
cal with those of John except that, so far as the synoptic record 
discloses, he did not then emphasize the necessity of baptism as 
John had done. But he did proclaim with equal fervor the convic- 
tion that the kingdom was at hand, was about to break upon them, 
and that repentance was essential to participation in that kingdom. 

’Mark, 1:14, 15. 

*Matt. 4:12 and 17. 
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The kingdom, indeed, was the basis and the constant theme of 
his teaching from the beginning to the end of his ministry. Every 
act and every word of his life thereafter had some relation, direct 
or indirect, to the impending kingdom. But his field and method 
differed radically from those of John. The Baptist confined him- 
self to the wilderness, remaining apart from the populous regions, 
and requiring those who would see him and hear him to journey 
into the waste places. He was at all times a strange and mysteri- 
ous figure, aloof, remote, in his personality, one who, as it were, 
sounded the alarm from afar. He was not a teacher. To those 
who asked what they should do he gave some brief fragmentary 
directions of an ethical import, but these were obviously inci- 
dental to his role as a warning voice. 

Jesus, on the other hand, penetrated at once into the densely 
crowded cities and villages of Galilee. He evidently felt that the 
coming of the kingdom was indeed “good news^' and that it 
should he carried directly to the people, the people of his own 
region first and preferably, because they were his own, nearer to 
him in s^unpathy, their ways and feelings more familiar to him, 
and perhaps because he thought he could carry on his work in 
Galilee in greater freedom. At any rate it was to Galilee that he 
went, and it was to Galilee that he devoted most of his public 
career, laying there the broad and enduring foundations of his 
cause. Also he differed from John in that he was no singular, 
inscrutable, terrifying figure. There was no recorded peculiarity 
in his garb or his manner of living. He was not an ascetic as was 
John. On the contrary, he lived among the people, in contact 
with all classes, eating and drinking with them in social intimacy. 
He had none of Johns’s austerity. His was a personality abound- 
ing in good will and sympathy. Even the children flocked about 
him. 

Moreover, Jesus was primarily a teacher as John was not. .And 
such a teacher! The world has never seen his equal and still it 
turns to him as the incomparahle instructor in the fundamental 
lessons of life and death. John warned his hearers that a vast 
cataclysm was at hand and they would have to repent to save 
themselves from destruction. He spoke to their fears. Jesus 
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proclaimed the coming of the kingdom as glad tidings, good 
news, something to cause rejoicing, not fear, save only to the 
wicked. The judgment and its consequences were indicated by 
him but in the background, not in the foreground as John re- 
vealed it. It was not a God of vengeance or destruction that he 
described but a God of justice, of mercy, and above all, a God 
of love, one who desired that all who would be saved should find 
the wav open. And Jesus was at pains to show the way. He 
revealed to the wondering multitudes who speedily flocked about 
him a God who was concerned in the welfare of every individual, 
however lowly, a God who was near and compassionate, and he 
told them in simple terms how the tme righteousness this God 
desired could be attained and the kingdom achieved for each one 
of them. 

Again, hia-fionceptien-of the kingdom was different from that 
of John, To be sure, we know very little of John^s ideas on this 
subject. The records are quite inadequate for any satisfying con- 
clusion. They indicate, however, that he anticipated a super- 
natural catastrophic intervention by which God^s reign would be 
established on earth, the Messiah would assume the role of divine 
judge, the wicked should be exterminated, and the righteous, 
presumedly only the righteous Jews, would enter into dominion. 
This was all in accord with the teachings of the synagogues ex- 
cept as to the functions of the Messiah, about which there were 
differences of opinion, but it did not exclude the commonly ac- 
cepted idea of a purely temporal political kingdom of the Jews. 
While it is true that John had nothing to say about the political 
aspects of the question, so far as the records disclose, there seems 
no reason to believe that he rejected the political conception of 
the kingdom. That is to say, there is nothing in what he is known 
to have said that is inconsistent with that conception. 

It seems clear, on the other hand, that Jesus rejected the politi- 
cal idea entirely. It is not that he completely ignores it. John 
may have done that, and so far as we know did do it. But in the 
case of Jesus there is ample material to reveal the nature of his 
views as to the kingdom, and they are, by plain implication, dis- 
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tinetly antagonistic to the political ideal. It is always a spiritual 
and never a material kingdom that he visions. It is the reign of 
God in the hearts of men that he conceives and teaches. The 
kingdom will come in its fullness, as to its earthly scene, when 
aU men do God’s will toward one another and toward Him. 
Jleanwhile, the kingdom is at hand, not in any cosmic convulsions 
of nature, or in the overthrow of empires by conquering armies, 
but in the broad and firm beginnings of a new age which Jesus 
himself was inaugurating, and which unquestionably he did in- 
augurate — a new age devoted to the increasing development of 
God^s spirit and will as the dominating infiuenee in the progress 
of humanity. His idea is concisely expressed in his incomparable 
prayer: “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done, in earth, as it 
is in heaven.^' The coming of the kingdom and the doing of 
God^s will were essentially interrelated in his thought. The king- 
dom would come only if, and as, Code's will was done. 

Jesus did not expect any immediate establishment of the king- 
dom in the universal sense. There could have been no meaning 
and little value iu this prayer if the kingdom were soon to come, 
willy-nilly. In the larger sense its coining was to be a process 
of growth and development, and not a sudden transformation. 
The prayer indicates this view, and it is made clearer in a num- 
ber of his parables, for example, the parable of the mustard seed,® 
that of the leaven,^® and that of the com.^^ In the first the king- 
dom is likened to a tiny mustard seed which grows to the stature 
of a tree, in the second it is as the leaven which hid within three 
measures of meal gradually leavens the whole, and in the third 
the kingdom follows the process of the growing of the com, 
“first the blade, then the ear, after that the full com in the 
ear.” Moreover, the ethical principles set forth in the Sermon 
on the Mount and other passages point to a permanent course of 
life and conduct rather than to the essentials of repentance in 
preparation for an immediate judgment. In these Jesus was lay- 
ing down standards of religious life for a new age, for a develop- 

•liuke 13:18, 19. 

"Luke 13 :20, 21. 
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ment of the Kingdom of God within human hearts, and there are 
no intimations in them of a sudden and cataclysmic coming of 
the kingdom. 

To be sure, there are passages that apparently contradict this 
view of his conception of the kingdom. He says in one place, 
‘‘Verily I say unto you. That there be some of them that stand 
here, which shall not taste of death, till they have seen the king- 
dom of God come with power. This may, however, have re- 
ferred to the spiritual transformation that be anticipated, and of 
which Pentecost may be regarded as the fnlfillment. The apoc- 
alyptic utterances in the thirteenth chapter of Mark, reproduced 
and amplified in Matthew 24 and Luke 21, present a more difiBcult 
problem. It is hard, indeed, to believe that these passages are 
authentic. They do not sound like the words of Jesus as they 
appear elsewhere in the Gospels. The simple, lucid phrases that 
characterize all bis other utterances are absent here. In these 
chapters he is represented as breaking forth in a torrent of in- 
coherent predictions in the vein of the apocalyptic writers, which, 
if really his words, must have been as bewildering to his apostles 
as they have been to students in succeeding ages. Coming from 
him, as they are said to have come, in the last few days of his 
life, they are inconsistent with virtually all his previous teach- 
ings, and they make him appear to be the victim of visionary 
fancies that but a few short years proved to be delusion. Many 
scholars contend that they are not genuine,^* or that at most they 
are composed of alien materials grafted upon some authentic 
words of Jesus, such, for example, as the saying quoted above 
as to the coming of the kmgdom ‘^with power.'' In support of 
this critical judgment it is worthy of note that with the exception 
of some isolated passages these chapters have long been tacitly 
ignored by most preachers and teachers of the Word. 

It is true, of course, that Jesus was reared in an atmosphere 
in which the expectation of supernatural intervention and judg- 
ment was common, that this expectation was frequently expressed 
in apocalyptic imagery, that he must have been familiar with 

“Mlarfe 9:1, 

“See In particular, Streeter, in Oxford Studies. 
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at least some these writings, and that in all probability that 
of Enoch, in particular, greatly influenced his conception of the 
messianic role. But he was not himself of the apocalyptic type. 
Although he doubtless had his visions, in which the supernatural 
in the broader sense was ever present, be was not a visionary. 
His idea of the kingdom was a practical relation between God 
and men, which divine guidance and human volition would co- 
operate to establish- And in his teachings he dealt with the 
realities, the eternal realities, of life. His teaching would not 
have survived otherwise. There was in it none of the extravagant 
fancies or the cryptical symbolism of either the prophets or the 
apocalyptists. His teachings were illustrated with parables whose 
luminous simplicity and perfect aptness have made them the 
delight of all ages. To be sure, there is here and there an utter- 
ance that reflects the more or less stereotyped imagery of the 
prophetic or apocalyptic writings familiar to his hearers, but 
there is very little of this, so little, indeed, that the apocalyptic 
chapters of the Gospels here under consideration appear to be 
utterly incongruous. 

In any event, these chapters should have little weight in any 
estimate of his personality or Lis ideas when they are at variance 
with the testimony of all the rest of the Gospels, and when time 
has conclusively proved that in these predictions, if, indeed, he 
made them, he was mistaken, while in the generality of his utter- 
ances he was eternally right. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that Jesus did anticipate a speedy 
inaugimation of.thej^gdom of God in t he purel y .spiritual sense 
in which he conceived it, as totinguished from the notions' of 2 
physical kingdom that were commonly current among his people, 
a jmiqpeJfiatnre -of 4iis. couception -that jiLl be discussed in the 
succeeding chapter, when we come to the consideration of the 
messianic aspects of the kingdom as he viewed them. 

The attitude of Jesus toward the gentile world, the place of 
the Gentiles in the kingdom as he saw it, is difiScult to determine 
because of the apparently contradictory terms he uses in passages 
that are undoubtedly genuine. Jesus was a Jew. Among tie 
Jews of his time a strong prejudice against non-Jews was almost 
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imiversal- Such a prejudice is uot peculiar. There has always 
been more or less of that dislike and distrust of ‘‘foreigners^* 
in every race and tribe of the world. But among the Jews this 
was accentuated by the separatist prescriptions of the Law and 
the particularism of their regulations touching idolatory which 
tended to make them uniquely exclusive. The tractate Abodah 
Zara of the Talmud is devoted to these rules. The Gentiles, what- 
ever their religion, were regarded as idolaters, heathen, and while 
economic necessities made business transactions with them un- 
avoidable, any social association with them was rigorously dis- 
couraged. In Jesus, as in all Jews, this prejudice, not to say 
antipathy, toward people of other races thus engendered was 
inherited and inbred. He could hardly have been entirely free 
from the influence of this racial and religious antagonism. That 
he was not free from this influence was manifested in his curt 
denial of the plea of the Syro-Phoenician woman for help. “Let 
the children [the Israelites] first be filled, he said to her, “for 
it is not meet to take the children's bread, and to cast it unto 
the dogs.’'^^ In sending out the disciples he instructed them: 
“Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the 
Samaritans enter ye not ; but go rather to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. Again, according to Matthew, he said to the 
Syro-Phoenician woman above referred to, “I am not sent hut 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 

But while this incident with the gentile woman reveals in Jesus 
something of the inherent prejudices of his race, it also reveals 
that in him it was only skin deep. For when the woman an- 
swered his harsh reference to the Gentiles as dogs she quickly 
answered, “Yea, Lord, yet the dogs under the table eat of the 
children crumbs,'^ his attitude changed entirely and he readily 
responded to her appeal. This woman, by the way, was the only 
person recorded in the Gospels who ever got the better of Jesus 
in a test of wit. The chief priests and the scribes, the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees, the leaders of the time, repeatedly crossed 
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intellectual swords with him only to be discomfited, l^one but 
the unknown gentile woman overcame him. And he generously 
conceded it. ‘‘For this saying/' he said to her, “go thy way, 
the devil has gone out of thy daughter." 

As to the other statements on the limitations of his mission 
they expressed the ancient prophetic view as well as the views 
of this period, that the Jews had a primary, if not an exclusive, 
relation to the kingdom. If it were not to be established for them 
alone, as most of them believed, they were to have first place in 
it and the Gentiles were to share in it, if at all, in a secondary 
way. That the Gentiles were to share had been predicted by some 
of the broader-minded of the prophets and by a few of the later 
apoealj’ptie writers. For example, the Second Isaiah records God 
as saying, “Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth : for I am God, and there is none else. I have sworn by 
myself, the word is gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and 
shall not return, That unto me every knee shall bow, every tongue 
shall swear. Again, the Lord is recorded as saying to Israel: 
“Arise, shine,* for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord 
is risen upon thee. . . . And the Gentiles shall come to thy light, 
and kings to the brightness of thy rising."^® A single example 
from the apocalyptic writers will suJHfice. Referring to the Mes- 
siah the Parables of Enoch say: 

“He shall be the stajBP of the righteous whereon to stay 
themselves and not fall, 

And he shall be the light of the Gentiles, 

And the hope of those who are troubled of heart. 

Jesus was familiar with these passages and others of similar 
import. Indeed, Isaiah, of all the prophets, and Enoch, of all 
that strange company of ecstatic dreamers that succeeded the 
prophets, seem to have had the greatest influence upon his thought. 
He could not have been ignorant of, or unimpressed by, the ideas 
of universalism which they expressed. Moreover, there is abun- 
dant evidence not only that these ideas were his own, hut that he 
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regarded the Gentiles with kindly tolerance. An instance of the 
latter was his healing of the servant of the centurion in charge 
of the Roman soldiers stationed at Capernaum. It is true that 
this centurion is said to have been, according to Luke, friendly 
to the Jews and had even built a synagogue for them, but he was 
nonetheless a Gentile and an official representative of the Roman 
Empire which to the Jewish mind at that time symbolized the 
worst elements of the gentile world. Jesus, however, responded 
at once and willingly to his appeal for help. Similarly he gave 
relief to the man of the country of the Gadarenes, who in all 
probability was also a Gentile, inasmuch as the country of the 
Gadarenes, or perhaps more properly the Garaseues, was pre- 
dominantly pagan, which the presence of the swine would indicate 
even if it were not otherwise well established. Moreover, his 
tolerant sentiments were expressed in his attitude toward the 
Samaritans (who although not exactly classed by the Jews as 
Gentiles were generally detested by them) manifested in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, and in the conversation with the 
woman of Samaria, recorded by John. 

However, it is not in these incidents that the universalism of 
Jesus is revealed. Any Jew of liberal spirit, and doubtless there 
were many such, might have manifested simflar disposition upon 
occasion. They show that his rebuff to the Syro-Phoenician woman 
was not an expression of his customary mood, and was probably 
an uprush of the subconscious, inbred prejudice at a moment 
when he was weary and mentally distressed, seeking rest and 
momentary security beyond the borders of his own land. Par- 
ticipation of the Gentiles in the Kingdom of God was quite an- 
other matter, one that required a much broader view of the 
relation of God to humanity as a whole. But that he held tins 
view is proved by a number of passages in the synoptic Go^els, 
not to mention the general trend of his purposes ideally elabo- 
rated in the Gospel of John. For example, after the incident of 
the centurion he said to those who followed him, directly re- 
ferring to the gentile centurion, “Verily I say unto you, I have 
not foimd so great faith, no, not in Israel And I say unto you, 
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T];i;r iLaiiy Srbail come from tke east and west, and shall sit down 
whi: A:n*ahain. and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven. ”^0 
And again in explaining the parable of the Tares he said to his 
disciples: ‘"He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man; 
the field is the world; the good seed are the children of the 
kingdiom; but the tares are the children of the wicked one.'^-^ 
"‘The field is the world/’ There was no racial or geographical 
limitation to its boundaries. Luke has him saying words of much 
the same tenor, but on a later occasion, as those uttered in con- 
nection with the centurion.2^ Less convincing, because reported 
to have been said by him after his resurrection, are his words 
recorded in Matthew and Mark, and in a modified way by Luke, 
which are frequently referred to as ‘‘the great commission.’’ 

To he sure, this universalism, howsoever or whensoever ex- 
pressed, made little or no impression upon the disciples, for it 
was years before they were reluctantly persuaded, by the pres- 
sure of events and circumstances, that Gentiles could have a 
part in the Kingdom of God. But there can be no reasonable 
doubt that Jesus had embraced the ideas of Isaiah and Enoch 
from the beginning and did not restrict his conception of the 
kingdom to the narrow limits of a race or a province but rather 
regarded it as boundless. The disciples, indeed, notwithstanding 
the efforts of Jesus to make it clear to them by statement and 
illustration, never comprehended the purely spiritual kingdom 
which he conceived and preached- “We trusted that it had been 
he which should have redeemed Israel, they said sadly after 
his death. And in Acts they are reported as saying to Jesns after 
his resurrection, “Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the 
kingdom to Israel?” They simply could not get out of their 
minds the established conviction that the kingdom was to be a 
temporal, material, and political institution for the benefit of the 
Jews. 

Nevertheless, it is apparent that Jesns shared in the common 
view, which was held by all of the prophets and all of the apoe- 
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alyptists witliout exception, no matter how broad or how spir- 
itual their conceptions, that the kingdom would have its begin- 
nings and its foundations within Israel. And it is quite probable, 
therefore, that Jesus felt that in the brief period permitted to 
him on earth he must concentrate his efforts for these beginnings 
within the limitations of his own people. And if this inference 
is correct his saying to the Syro-Phoenieian woman that he ^‘was 
not come save to the lost sheep of the house of Israel/' and his 
instruction to his disciples to confine their attention to the Jews, 
can be reasonably explained without the assumption that he 
excluded the Gentiles from consideration. 

But, to conclude the discussion of this subject, it is important 
to realize that the supreme end, the ultimate goal, of the teach- 
ings of Jesus was not the Kingdom of God upon earth, but the 
Kingdom of God within heaven. The earthly kingdom, however 
spiritualized, and however essential, was a means to this end, not 
an end in itself. It was in the life after death that the consum- 
mation of the kingdom was to be attained, the perfect state of 
righteousness in harmony with the perfection of God. It is true 
that his ideas of the kingdom are presented in so many different 
aspects that it is difficult, if not impossible, to incorporate them 
in any simple formula, but three aspects of it appear to pre- 
dominate in and to color all his teachings on this subject. 

First of all, and fundamental, is the individual relation to the 
kingdom. Contrary to the common view of all previous Hebrew 
leaders, the individual was primary and the nation secondary in 
his conception. It was not to be a transcendental kingdom of 
Israel, although Israel was to have first place in it. Much less 
was it to be a divine empire composed of nations as social or 
political units. It was to be a kingdom of people, a kingdom 
made up of individual souls. With God as its foundation the 
superstructure was to be erected from human personality, from 
the men and women individually doing God's will. In that aspect 
the kingdom was already present in the hearts of men who with 
faith in God were devoutly doing his will. ^‘The Kingdom of 
God is within you," he said, and it was the chief purpose of his 
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mission to establish it within every personality by awakening 
the divinity within it to responsive faith and righteonsness. 

In the second place, it was to be, sooner or later, a Kingdom 
of God on earth when all men were doing his will, and it was 
this kingdom that was ‘■‘at hand'* in its -aniversal beginnings, 
inaugurated by Jesus himself. This was to be the ushering in of 
“the day of the Lord/'^ the true reign of God, when before him 
“every knee shall bow.^' 

And in the third place was to be the heavenly kingdom, to all 
of which both the individual and the universal kingdom were 
to be preparatory. “Eternal life^^ was to be the aim and the 
goal. Only in the life beyond death was the kingdom to be con- 
summated and complete. That was plainly the ultimate end of 
his endeavor, and the final realization of his vision. Life on earth 
was to be a way to life everlasting. 



Chapter XVII 


ROLE OF THE MESSIAH 

Jesus' idea of the Kingdom of God was in its most important 
aspects different from that of any of his predecessors or his eon- 
temiwraries. It was his own. It had its firm roots in the history 
and the ideals of Judaism, and could have been developed on no 
other soil, but he so changed its form and flower that it became 
peculiarly and exclusively a spiritual conception, entirely relieved 
of the gi-ossness of the political ideas that were commonly attached 
to it. So, too, with his conception of the role of the Messiah, al- 
though it is probable, as will presently be shown, that he was 
greatly influenced by one of the major prophets. 

The Messiah was not to be a conquering hero. He was not to set 
up a material throne and from it rule the world. He was not to 
bring the heathen in subjection before him or destroy the wicked by 
the sword. He was not to establish a material Kingdom of God in 
any sense of the word. On the contrary, he was to be a spiritual 
Messiah for a spiritual kingdom, a divinely directed minister for 
the salvation of the souls of men by persuading them to faith and 
true righteousness. 

Moreover, the Messiah, as Jesus conceived him, was to be, in his 
earthly experience, no person of high worldly position or powers, 
but a lowly one, accustomed to sorrow and suffering, a servant of 
servants, a sacrifice upon the material altars of the world. 

There can be little doubt that he realized that the true nature of 
the Messiah had been predicted and described in the “suffering 
servant" passages of Isaiah. Those passages are unique in the 
prophetic literature of the Scriptures pertaining to the coming day 
of the Lord. In them alone is to be found the conception of a Mes- 
siah who was not to be a temporal deliverer but one who was to be 
a spiritual savior through sacrificial service and death in the cause 
of God. The idea was so opposed to the prevailing convictions of 
the Jews at all times, so repugnant to their views of the glorious 
ascendancy of their race in the material world, and seemingly so 
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utterly illogical from any standpoint, that it obtained no support 
from subsequent leaders of the prophetic type, or any others, and 
therefore it stands alone in the scriptural and apocalyptic 'VYritings. 

Tet the passages in whicli this idea is presented so aptly describe 
the character and the conduct of j€'sus. at least in his last days, that 
the likeness has been observed fz’om the beginning of Christianity. 
Moreover, the whole messianic conception in these passages so 
nearly conformed to the views Jesus himself entertained that it is 
difficult to believe that he was not influenced by them in the con- 
clusions he reached and the course he followed. 

It is beyond question that in that pail: of Isaiah from Chapter 40 
to Chapter 55, now attributed to an unknoTO prophet whom the 
scholars designate as the Second Isaiah or Deiitero-Isaiah, the He- 
brew religion reached its siiblimest heights. In him monotheism re- 
ceives its most explicit and positive expression. am the first, 
and I am the last; and beside me there is no God.^’^ ‘‘He that 
created the heavens, and stretched them out ; he that spread forth 
the earth, and that which cometh out of it ; he that giveth breath 
unto the people upon it, and spirit to them that walketh therein/''^ 
And the God of awesome majesty he depicts is also one of solicitude 
for human frailty. “Fear thou not; for I am with thee: be not 
dismayed; for I am thy God: I will strengthen thee; yea, I will 
help thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness. Moreover, it is a God of infinite tenderness that he 
describes. “He shall feed his flock like a shepherd : he shall gather 
the lambs with his arm, and carry them in his bosom, and shall 
gently lead those that are with young. Over and over such ex- 
pressions of loving-kindness are to be found in those chapters. 
Jesus in Ms years of study and contemplation while he was yet a 
carpenter must have brooded long over the writings of this supreme 
prophet, for it seems clear that in them are found the roots of his 
own superior and incomparable conception of the nature of God. 

If, then, the inception of Ms basic ideas as to the deity can be 
traced to this source it appears obvious that he must have been 
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profoun#!!}' iiiipressed b 3 ' this prophet s description of the Messiah s 
character and role, pai*tieularly that which is presented in that 
matchless fiit\'-third chapter. Look for a moment at that picture as 
it is expressed in the vi\dd phrases of this chapter ; ‘'He is despised 
and rejected of men : a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief. 
. . . He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with 
his stripes we are healed. ... He was oppressed, and he was af- 
flicted, }’et he opened not his mouth : he is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter. , . . He vras taken from prison and from judgment : and 
who shall declare his generation? for he was cut off out of the land 
of the living: for the transgression of my people W'as he stricken. 
... He had done no violence, neither was any deceit in his mouth. 
Certain it is that in the imagery of this chapter and some other 
passages from the same hand is to be seen a forecast of the later 
events in the life of Jesus. And this can be no mere coincidence but* 
a literal fulfillment of a prophecy that on its face was utterly in- 
credible. It apparently follows, therefore, that Jesus in taking 
upon himself the r61e of Messiah deliberated" accepted the course 
laid out in this prophecy as his own, undaunted by the dire end to 
which it pointed. 

It is true, of course, that it was the rabbinical view of this proph- 
ecy that it referred to Israel as a nation and many scholars concur 
in that view. Some, on the other hand, hold it refers to an individ- 
ual but not to the Messiah. However, there is much to support the 
conviction that the prophet was depicting the Messiah. ''Our con- 
clusions,^’ says an authority of the present day, ''is that the servant 
was an actual person who, on account of his righteousness, was be- 
lieved by the prophet to be the Messiah. He suffered in a ‘naughty’ 
world because of his righteousness, but his suffering was to the 
prophet of comparatively small moment, because he was convinced 
that the servant would rise from death to complete his work; and 
it was the servant’s close relationship with God, and the prophet’s 
profound belief in the righteousness and eternity of God, that com- 
pelled this conviction.”® Moreover, there can be no doubt that 
Jesus put his own interpretations on the Scriptures, and it seems 
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entirely probable that he regarded this prophecy as referring to 
the Messiah, and therefore to himself. 

The belief has been previously expressed that Jesus was con- 
vinced that he was the appointed Messiah, at least from the moment 
of his baptism, and that he had wholly rejected the political ideals 
which clung tenaciously to the messianic hope among the people 
generally. If, then, it may be assumed that he accepted the suf- 
fering servant” prophecy as applying to himself he had the road 
to the cross, or whatever form the tragic end might take, laid out 
for him from the beginning. And this assumption, if correct, ex- 
plains much that seems obscure or contradictory in the conduct and 
the words of Jesus as recorded in the Synoptic Gospels. 

In them we find that Jesus did not announce himself as the Mes- 
siah, or make any claim that he was, even to his disciples — except in 
the enigmatic reference to himself as the Son of man, which ob- 
viously they did not understand — until that dramatic episode at 
Caesarea Philippi,® immediately after which he ‘‘set his face toward 
Jerusalem” for the final act of the tragedy. But in the suffering 
servant role such an announcement or claim was not only unneces- 
sary but would have been detrimental to his purposes. There was, 
in the first place, the immediate danger to his person and his cause 
by a premature claim or admission that he was the Messiah, for this 
would have drawn about him at once the fanatical elements of his 
people, clamoring for physical and political action contrary to his 
wishes, and bringing down upon hhn almost instantly the forces of 
Herod or of Eome to encompass his death before the sacrifice was 
ready. He had a mission to fulfill. He had work to do. He had to 
lay the foundations of God’s purposes in relation to himself in the 
teaching of a greatly advanced conception of the nature of the 
deity, of his attitude toward man, and of the quality of righteous- 
ness which He demanded as a condition of the kingdom. This work 
could not have been done in the midst of the political strife which 
the announcement of himself as the Messiah would have quicMy 
fomented. Moreover, it was unnecessary to reveal himself as the 
Messiah until these foundations were laid, for this was a matter be- 
tween himself and God, who somehow through his sacrifice would be 
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glorified and mankind redeemed. It was Grod, in short, who was to 
establish the kingdom, a spiritnal kingdom, with the Messiah as an 
instrument to that end, and Jesus was convinced that however in- 
scrutable the method God’s will would prevail. There were for 
Jesus no temporal triumphs in this conception of his r61e. On the 
contrary it was necessarily one of apparent disgrace and defeat, 
with an ignominious death as its certain termination. It was tri- 
umph after death to which he looked forward with sublime con- 
fidence. And it was in this confidence that he, in his last days, 
predicted his death and his resurrection. If, then, this assumption 
is correct, Jesus knew from the beginning what he was, what he was 
doing and where he was going, and he followed the course he saw 
laid out for him with supreme courage and unfaltering faith. 

Nevertheless, he had to embody within the record of his service a 
definite revelation of God, and a definite and authoritative person- 
ality as the medium of this revelation. The Messiah, that is to say, 
had to be something more than a shadow across the face of the 
earth; the sacrifice had to be worthy of its transcendent purpose; 
the personality and teaching of Jesus, the man, had to stand as the 
basis of human recognition of the spiritual, heavenly Messiah to 
which his death would give birth. 

It is beyond question that Jesus, from the beginning of his min- 
istry, spoke with an authority that no one before him had ever as- 
sumed, and this at once arrested attention and aroused admiration, 
as well as criticism. ‘‘They were astonished at his doctrine,” says 
Mark in the first chapter of his Gospel, and Matthew and Luke re- 
peat the statement, “for he taught them as one that had authority, 
and not as the scribes.’” The scribes, be it said, based all their 
teachings upon the Scriptures, or upon the established traditions 
which had the force of law. They were expositors or interpreters ; 
Jesus, on the other hand, presented ideas and principles that were 
his own, and not necessarily dependent upon any who had spoken 
or written before him. He told men plainly how they should con- 
duct themselves in their relations with God and with other men, and 
he spoke always as one fuUy authorized to do this. The “Sermon 
on the Mount,” for example, is a collection of specific ethical diree- 
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tions that are in the nature of peremptory mandates, expressive 
though they are of the finest sentiments of humanity. All Chris- 
tianity is so accustomed to the form and manner of these prescrip- 
tions, and so accustomed also to the recognition of the supreme 
authority of the speaker, that the positive character of these direc- 
tions occasions no surprise or question, and therefore it is not easy 
to imagine the impression such novel, original and forceful teach- 
ings must have made upon the Jews of that time, accustomed as 
they were only to teachers who rested all their authority upon the 
written or oral law. 

Moreover, Jesus did not hesitate to contradict the prior authori- 
ties which the scribes regarded as sacred, and substitute his own 
authority for theirs. “Ye have heard it said . . . but I say unto 
you,’’ was a frequent expression upon his lips. Nor did he refer as 
a rule even to the authority of God as the source of his directions, 
although that was implicit in all that he said. The customary 
phrase of the prophets was “Thus saith the Lord,” but neither this 
nor any similar phrase was ever used by Jesus. He compelled at- 
tention to his own person as of one endowed with the right and the 
power of direction, embodying in himself an authority that was 
complete, although, as he believed, it was divinely delegated. 

And finally, he assumed a spiritual jurisdiction that to the Jews 
rested in God alone. To the man afflicted with palsy who was let 
down through the roof into the room to seek his aid, Jesus said, 
“Son, thy sins be forgiven thee.” And then Mark’s record states, 
' ‘But there were certain of the scribes sitting there, and reasoning 
in their hearts. Why doth this man thus speak blasphemies? who 
can forgive sins but God only?” Jesus perceiving their thoughts 
said to them: “That ye may know that the Son of man hath power 
on earth to forgive sins ... I say unto thee,” turning to the sick 
man, “Arise, and take up thy bed, and go thy way into thine 
house.® It is quite likely that when the scribes drew apart they 
put these thoughts into emphatic words, unconvinced by the healing 
of the sick man, for it was indeed from their standpoint an intoler- 
able presumption, blasphemy, for any man to claim to do what God 
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alone could do. On another occasion, apparently very soon after- 
ward, for it is recorded in the same chapter of Mark, he said to the 
Pharisees who reproved him for permitting his disciples to pluck 
com on the sabbath day, ‘‘The Son of man/’ meaning himself, “is 
Lord also of the sabbath.’"® 

The frequent use by Jesus of the term, “Son of man,” always 
referring to himself, is one of the puzzling problems of the Gospels. 
Sometimes it apparently is but a substitute for the personal pro- 
noun, a rhetorical device to give impressive objectivity to his per- 
sonality. But there are occasions when he certainly gave it a mes- 
sianic meaning, cryptic though it was, and if this is evident in some 
instances, such as those quoted above from the second chapter of 
Mark, it is not improbable that he intended the same meaning at aU 
times, applying to himself a title that could be given a commonplace 
interpretation, but which concealed within itself a mystical implica- 
tion of the highest order. It is significant that the term is used 
nowhere in the New Testament save in the Gospels, with a single 
exception (Acts 7 :56), and that in the Gospels it is used by no one 
but Jesus himself. It was, in short, his own self -elected designation. 
Why did he use it? An answer requires some explanation of its 
origin and the nature of its previous use. It grew apparently out 
of the need of some term to express the sense of mankind in general, 
or to distinguish mankind from the agencies of heaven. In one of 
these two senses, usually the former, it is found in the Old Testa- 
ment. In Ezekiel it is very frequently used as the appellative given 
by God to the prophet, perhaps to emphasize his humanity. In 
Daniel (7:13) it takes on a different meaning, there symbolizing 
Israel as distinguished from the heathen nations which are in this 
chapter symbolized as beasts. 

This use of the term by Daniel presumedly led to its application 
by Enoch to the person of the Messiah, and there can be little doubt 
that it was this use of the expression by Enoch that caused Jesus to 
apply it to himself. There was much in that writer’s vision of the 
Messiah that would have been attractive to Jesus. For example, 
these passages : 
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And there I saw one who had a head of days, 

And his head was white like wool, 

And with hm was another being whose coun- 
tenance had the appearance of a man. 

And his face was full of graciousness like one 
of the holy angels. . . . 

And he answered and said unto me, 

This is the Son of Man who hath righteous- 
ness, 

With whom dwelleth righteousness. 

‘‘He shall be a staff to the righteous whereon 
to stay themselves. 

And he shall be the light of the Gentiles, 

And the hope of those that are troubled in 
heart'll 

There was, however, much in the ideas of the book attributed to 
Enoch that could find no place in the messianic conception of Je- 
sus. It is nevertheless probable that the title, Son of man, found 
in Enoch, and such spiritual qualities and relations to God as this 
writer suggested, made a deep impression upon the mind of Jesus. 
Moreover, the title, apart from its mystical implications, had in its 
scriptural meaning an appropriate application to the essential 
humanity of Jesus. And it seems, too, a fitting title for a “suffer- 
ing servant” Messiah. Jesus, therefore, seems to have adopted the 
title at the beginning of his ministry, as a term expressing both his 
humanity and his peculiarly intimate relation to God, while at the 
same time it denoted his messianic claim without clearly revealing 
it. It was, that is to say, a vefled substitute for the definite title, 
which he did not deem it expedient for the moment to assume, for 
the reasons heretofore stated. 

In brief, then, Jesus conceived the Messiah as the supereminent 
Son of God, endowed with full authority to speak for him, to re- 
veal his nature and his purposes, to lay down the principles of 
righteousness acceptable to him, and to show and to lead the way to 
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the establishment of the Kingdom of God. At the same time this 
Messiah, so divinely endowed with such supreme spiritual author- 
ity, was to be no kingly figure of temporal splendor, but a lowly 
human being, associating on equal social terms with other men, 
understanding their problems, knowing by experience their dif- 
ficulties, suffering their sorrows and their pains. Instead of an 
invincible military commander or a political ruler at whose feet the 
nations would prostrate themselves, he was to be a servant of 
servants, rejected of men, and was to die a shameful and agonizing 
death, as a willing sacrifice for the salvation of mankind. 

This, to be sure, presents an incredible paradox. How could it be 
expected that a man, living such a life and dying such a death, 
could effect the salvation of humanity ? How, indeed, could such a 
man, so living and dying, have any influence whatever on the wel- 
fare of his race, not to mention other races ? The idea seems on its 
face to be contrary to all reason, utterly preposterous. Yet the 
evidence indicates that Jesus believed in it, and believed that in 
God’s hands these results would be attained. And time has proved 
that he was not mistaken, that his faith was justified. For such a 
man, living such a life and dying such a death, has been for almost 
twenty centuries, and continues to be, the greatest regenerative 
force in the life of the world. 



Chapter XVIII 


JESUS AT WOKK 

Witli STich ideas as to the kingdom, and sneh a conception of 
his task as the Messiah, fully framed in his mind, Jesus returned 
to Galilee from the wilderness of Judea to begin his mission. If 
he went to Nazareth at this time, as we may infer from Matthew,^ 
it was probably only to make arrangements for separation from 
bis family and bis work. Luke, to be sure, places the incident 
of bis preaching in the synagogue at Nazareth and his expulsion 
therefrom first in his narrative of the work of Jesus in Galilee, 
but it is evident from his preceding statement, “there went out 
a fame of him through all the region," that it was not until be 
bad attracted attention to himself elsewhere that be ventured 
to return to bis home town for a public appearance. Both Mat- 
thew and Mark place this event at a later period than the begin- 
ning of bis ministry. 

It is probable that Luke, with his instinctive sense of the 
dramatic, gave this incident first place in his record, and empha- 
sized it with detail not found elsewhere, because of the marked 
contrast between the rejection of Jesus at Nazareth and his en- 
thusiastic reception in other parts of Galilee, foreshadowing in 
a way his later rejection by his own people generally and his 
acceptance by the larger world of the Gentiles. At any rate we 
are indebted to him for the vivid and illuminating presentation 
of an episode that would have been lost to us but for his sense 
of literary as well as didactical values. 

However, it seems quite clear that Jesus went at once to Caper- 
naum, and made that place his residence, so far as he can be 
said to have had a residence at all thereafter. It was, indeed, 
hardly more than a center of operations, a place to start out from 
and return to for his ceaseless joumeyings about Galilee during 
which, no doubt, the Son of man “had not where to lay his 
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head/’ Although as he said “the foxes have holes and the birds 
of the air have nests/' he had no home in any real sense during 
his ministry. Obviously he chose Capernaum for his base because 
of its geographical and social, perhaps also its political, advan- 
tages. Nazareth was unsuited for his purposes, not only because 
of the difBculty of convincing his fellow-townsmen of the merits 
of his leadership but because it was relatively secluded and re- 
mote from the main currents of Galilean life which centered 
about the lake. Although the highways of empire passed its 
doors, as we have seen, and a large city was near by, it was 
around the lake that the population of Galilee was densest and 
its activities were greatest. No degree of isolation, except mo- 
mentarily for prayer or rest, appealed to Jesus as appropriate 
for his mission. He had determined to plunge at once into the 
teeming mass of Galilean life, at its worst rather than at its best, 
for he had come “to seek and to save that which was lost," to 
bring succor to the needy and afflicted, to give comfort to the 
distressed, to call sinners rather than the righteous to repentance, 
and he evidently desired to get his message to the greatest num- 
ber of people possible in the least time. 

Capernaum was admirably situated for such a mission. It was 
in itself a place of importance. It was not a “village" but a city 
of some magnitude. At the upper end of the lake, near the spot 
where the Jordan plunging down from Lake Merom flows into 
the Galilean sea, it looked out upon the richest and most popu- 
lous region of that exceedingly rich and populous province. It 
stood upon the great highway from Egypt to Damascus and 
Mesopotamia. It was a seat of customs, and Rome regarded it 
as a fitting place for a military post since it maintained a com- 
pany of soldiers there under command of a centurion. It was, 
with Bethsaida, the northernmost of that “necklace" of cities 
that surrounded the lake, so close together as to make of them 
virtually one city, and it was closely connected with all of them 
both by water and by land. It was a thriving center of trade 
and industry. To the westward, and near by, was that Vale of 
Gennesaret over whose fruitfulness Josephus waxes so eloquent, 
and all about, away from the lake as well as on its shores, were 
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niuiierous cities and villages that could be reached by short ex- 
cursions. Important among the latter were the town of Chorazin, 
where Jesus seems to have done much work although there is no 
specific record of it,^ and Bethsaida, which Josephus describes 
as an ‘'opulent'^ city. Apparently Bethsaida stood near the en- 
trance of the Jordan to the lake, a few miles from Capernaum, 
and the river divided it into two parts, one on the east bank in 
the province of Gaulanitis, in the territory governed by Philip, 
and the other and much smaller part on the west bank, in Galilee, 
the eastern section being the city to which Josephus refers. 
Philip had enlarged and beautified it and renamed it Bethsaida- 
Julias in honor of the daughter of Tiberius Caesar, but it con- 
tinued to be Bethsaida to the people of that region. Evidently 
it also was the scene of much of the labor of Jesus. 

Perhaps another and even more impelling reason for the selec- 
tion of Capernaum as his residence was the fact that several of 
his friends and disciples lived there, namely, the brothers Simon 
(to whom Jesus gave the name of Peter) and Andrew, and the 
brothers James and John. According to the Gospel of John he 
made the acquaintance of Peter and Andrew at or about the time 
of his baptism, they being the disciples of John the Baptist.^ 
These two at all events were the first to attach themselves to 
the cause of Jesus, being immediately followed, according to the 
Synoptic Gospels, by James and John. There was already, and 
probably long had been, a close association between these four 
men. Probably all of them were natives of Bethsaida, Peter and 
Andrew certainly so. All of them were fishermen, and as such 
were partners.^ They were in comfortable circumstances. Zebe- 
dee, the father of James and John, owned a fishing ship, perhaps 
more than one, and had hired servants under him. Their mother, 
Salome, was one of those women who ‘^when he [Jesus] was in 
Galilee followed him and ministered unto him,’*^^ which is con- 
strued to mean that she contributed to his support. Peter and 
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Andrew also owned a ship, and a house in Capernanm which 
seems to have been a commodious one. 

These men, in short, were not the hnmble, impecnnions, and 
illiterate fishermen they are commonly supposed to have been. 
The fishing industry on Lake Galilee, as we have heretofore 
noted, was a highly important factor in the economic life of the 
region, conducted on a commercial scale, and obviously profitable. 
They were fishermen in the proprietary sense. They fished for 
market, in their own ships, with nets, and these ships while prob- 
ably not large were sailing vessels, not rowboats. Moreover, the 
probabilities are that they were not ignorant men. The fact that 
they were chosen by Jesus as his disciples, and that three of the 
four were ever after the chief among the Twelve, indicates that 
they were men of more than common intelligence. Indeed, it is 
hardly conceivable that Jesus, a man of supreme intelligence, 
would have picked twelve men to be his immediate followers 
any one of whom was of inferior capacity or knowledge. We 
know very little about most of the disciples but this seems a 
reasonable assumption. And as to Peter and John the record is 
quite clear that they were men of exceptional qualities. Further- 
more, when what has been said about the educational facilities 
available to the children of the Jews in the synagogue schools is 
recalled, and the fact that their families were far from poor, 
there can be no doubt that they were fairly well educated. There 
is certainly no indication of ignorance or illiteracy in their sub- 
sequent utterances. There is much more evidence for the belief 
that these four disciples were intelligent men of affairs of the 
middle class who knew their way about, than that they were the 
lowly, unlettered and even uncouth men they are so frequently 
represented to have been. This very likely could apply in vary- 
ing degree to all the other disciples, being, as they were, men 
chosen by Jesus for special service. 

It is noticeable throughout the Gospels that Peter, James, and 
John are first among the Twelve in the respect and confidence of 
Jesus and apparently also first in his affection. If it be true, 
as is usually surmised from casual indications in the records, 
that Salome, the wife of Zebedee, was a sister of Mary, the 
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mother of Jesus, there was a close blood relation between him 
and the brothers James and John, which suggests the probability 
that acquaintance and friendship with these two, and also with 
Peter and Andrew because of their close association with James 
and John, had their origin at an earlier period than the baptism. 
At any rate it seems clear that his regard for them, and theirs 
for him, had much to do with his makiag Capernaum his head- 
quarters. It was to the house of Peter, who was a married man, 
that he went upon his arrival there, and at this house he was there- 
after a frequent visitor; probably, indeed, he made it his home, 
in that restricted sense previously indicated. 

It was in this city of Capernaum, then, that Jesus began his 
ministry, according to Matthew and Mark, which the record of 
Luke does not preclude. It was here, therefore, that the religion 
which he inaugurated had its birth, and doubtless its site, re- 
cently determined, would be one of the most sacred places in 
Christendom but for the curse which Jesus laid upon Capernaum 
because it did not respond as he thought it should have done 
to the influence of his works there.® Even so, the ruins at Tell 
Hum should arouse increasing interest because of his intimate 
association with the spot, for it was here that he initiated the 
activities that were to revolutionize civilization, and because he 
made it the center of his labors during most of the period of his 
ministry. And the site is made especially interesting by the dis- 
covery of the remains of the synagogue wherein, without much 
doubt, he preached his first sermon — ^the synagogue, there is 
reason to believe, that was built by the Roman centurion.'^ 

It was to this synagogue that he went with Peter and Andrew, 
James and John, on his first sabbath in Capernaum and was 
called upon to speak. What he said in that epochal sermon is 
not recorded, unfortunately, but it is in reference to this occasion 
that Mark said, “they were astonished at his doctrine: for he 
taught them as one that had authority, and not as the scribes,^’® 
an impression that no doubt was made wherever he spoke there- 
after. It was here, also, and at this time, he performed his first 
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miracle, according to Mark. There was in the synagogue, he 
says, man with an imelean spirit,’^ one who in the common 
belief of the time was ‘‘possessed by a demon. And this man 
cried out, “Let ns alone; what have we to do with thee, thou 
Jesus of Nazareth; art thou come to destroy And Jesus, 

Mark tells us, rebuked the spirit, saying, “Hold thy peace and 
come out of him.” And at once the demon, crying “with a loud 
voice,” came out of him. 

Returning to the house of Peter after the service, they found 
Peter mother-in-law ill with a fever. Jesus went to her, “took 
her by the hand and lifted her up, and immediately the fever 
left her.’^ On the same day, “after sunset,” at which time the 
sabbath ended, many that were diseased and “possessed by 
devils” were brought there to Jesus, and a great crowd gathered 
at the door of the house. And, goes on the chronicle of Mark, 
“he healed many that were sick of divers diseases and cast out 
many devils. 

Thus it was that, with the strange combination of supremely 
impressive words with marvelous deeds, which was characteristic 
of his public career thereafter, Jesus began his mission on that 
memorable first sabbath day in Capernaum. Very early the next 
morning, a “great while before day,” he rose from his bed and 
sought a solitary place, presumedly outside the city, to pray. 
There Simon Peter, and “they that were with him,” found Jesus 
and told him that his presence was greatly desired in the town. 
“All men seek for thee,”^^ he was told. But Jesus had other 
plans. “Let us go into the next towns, that I may preach there 
also: for therefore came I foi'th,^^^^ he said to them. So it was 
that he started on his first journey, and, says the record of Mat- 
thew, he “went about all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner 
of sickness and all manner of disease among the people.”^® 
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Itinerant teachers were not uncommon in the Palestine of that 
day, and the Jews were accustomed to homilies by the scribes or 
other religious leaders. Moreover, what were termed miracles 
were not unknown to them by tradition, by heresay, or even pos- 
sibly by sight. Their Scriptures were filled with accounts of them. 
The rabbis, in the Talmudic records, “speak of miracles which 
occurred continuously during the time of the temple, and “they 
knew of saints to whom, as to the prophets of old, miracles were 
of daily occurrence. ^ But in Jesus they saw one whose ' ‘ works, ’ ’ 
according to the Gospel accounts, surpassed both in number and 
in character anything they had heard of, and he was a present 
and living reality, not something afar off or out of a book. More 
importantly, he was a teacher who was commandingly and strik- 
ingly different, for he not only spoke “as one having authority,’^ 
but in tones and terms quite unlike any of the speakers they had 
known. He did not expound the Law, as did the scribes, nor did 
he preach to them with long words or abstract thoughts beyond 
the comprehension, and therefore the interest, of the great ma- 
jority. On the contrary, he talked to them about themselves and 
their thoughts. He spoke to them in simple words of the things 
with which all were familiar, the birds of the air, the flowers of 
the fields, the winds and the waves, the weather, the crops, the 
market places, the familiar things of their daily life. And he 
illustrated his teachings with little stories that heightened their 
interest and strengthened their understanding, little stories that 
were like pictures held up for them to view. And always within 
his words was the Gospel, the good pews, of the coming kingdom 
in which they were invited to share. There was, moreover, some- 
thing fascinating in this many's personality, a magnetic quality 
that centered their attention upon him, and held them spellbound 
within the radius of his voice. No wonder, then, that in the 
dense population of Galilee the multitudes gathered about him 
to hear him and to see his works. He was the sensation of the 
hour and rapidly his fame spread throughout Galilee and even 
into Judea and across the Jordan into Perea. 
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Returning to Capernaum from this first journey he found the 
city eager to see him again. Wherever he went the people pressed 
upon him from every side. They crowded into Peter ^s house 
until there was no room for more, and those who could not get 
in thronged about the doors. The sick, the crippled, the ^'pos- 
sessed/’ came or were brought seeking his healing ministrations. 
There was no peace or rest for him anywhere. These were busy 
days for him, days of constant activity, days of incessant service 
to man as well as to God. 

It was on one of these days that he passed by the seat of cus- 
toms, where the many and onerous taxes upon trafiSe were as- 
sessed and collected on behalf of the Roman overlords, a business 
particularly hateful to the Jews because it so clearly manifested 
their subjection; and the tax collectors, or publicans, were par- 
ticularly obnoxious and despised not only because they were the 
agencies of these powers but because they were usually regarded 
as dishonest. At this customs ofBce Jesus saw a man named Levi, 
as Mark calls him, but better known as Matthew. And he said 
to this man, "Follow me.” And, says Mark, "he arose and fol- 
lowed him.” 

That was all; simply a summons and an unquestioning re- 
sponse. In similar terms and with similar answers and action, 
he had brought Peter and Andrew, James and John, to fall in 
behind him, leaving the work which had heretofore commanded 
their time and attention to become unpaid "fishers of men.” 
What was there about this man Jesus to draw men unto him at 
his call, to forsake everything and follow him? The Gospels 
offer no explanation. They merely state the fact, simply and 
concisely. Jesus said to them, "Follow me,” and they did so. 
Apparently they did so without question, condition, or reserva- 
tion. And with a single exception, all who were thus called and 
responded followed him to his tragic end, and thereafter followed 
him in spirit to the termination of their own lives. There must 
have been a strange, compelling magnetism about Jesus that 
brought men willingly into his service at his command. 

In the case of Matthew it is especially difiScult to understand 
not only his ready response but the call itself. He was one of a 
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class that was socially and religiously proscribed. He was no 
doubt well-to-do. The business of taxgathering seems to have 
been profitable since much of the tax levied went into the pockets 
of the collectors, as a matter of course, that being apparently the 
way in which they were paid for their services. And unless the 
business was very remunerative it is unlikely that Jews would 
have otherwise been willing to accept the social penalties of the 
occupation. That Matthew himself had profited by his calling 
and was in easy eircumstauees is indicated by Luke^s statement 
that he ^^made him [Jesus] a great feast in his own house: and 
there was a great company of publicans and of others that sat 
down with them.^’^® He not only had his own house but obviously 
it must have been a large house to accommodate such a company. 
He was therefore, we may assume, a man of means, and with such 
an occupation must have been more or less what is termed worldly 
minded, up to this time. Why did Jesus want such a man as he 
among his disciples, and why did he abandon all this to follow 
Jesus f We have no answer to these questions. We have only the 
fact that Jesus called him, and that he became his follower. 

It is evident, however, that Jesus recognized in him desirable 
qualities, and that he was not mistaken in his appraisement. 
Matthew was thereafter faithful to the cause of Jesus, and while 
we hear but little of him in the Gospels or in The Acts it is prob- 
able that it was he who collected the ‘‘Sayings of Jesus'^ incor- 
porated in the Gospel of Matthew, and those of similar purport 
in the Gospel of Luke, and if so he performed an invaluable 
service. That he did not write the Gospel which bears his name 
seems clear, but it seems no less clear that much of the material 
in that Gospel came originally from him and thus justifies the 
name attached to it. It does not appear likely that the Gospel 
would bear the name of a disciple relatively obscure, and still 
bearing perhaps the opprobrium of his original calling, unless 
there was substantial foundation in his connection with its sources. 
The statement of Papias, bishop of Hieropolis, who was born 
about the time the Gospel was written, that “Matthew composed 
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the oracles in the Hebrew language and each one interpreted them 
as he could/' is regarded as contributory eyidence. By ^‘oracles'' 
Papias is supposed to have meant the logia, or words, or sayings, 
of Jesus, and by '"the Hebrew language" he meant the Aramaic, 
the common tongue of Palestine. The inference is that the writer 
of the Gospel of Matthew, who wrote it in Greek, translated the 
sayings of Jesus, as recorded by Matthew the disciple, and per- 
haps attributed the entire work to him. There is therefore fairly 
good reason to believe that it was Matthew the disciple, Matthew 
the publican, who recorded the sayings of Jesus presented in the 
Gospel of Matthew, and perhaps also those in the Gospel of Luke. 
If so it is a fortunate thing for mankind that Jesus stopped that 
day at the place where Matthew was collecting the customs and 
called upon him to follow, for otherwise it is quite probable that 
the Sermon on the Mount, and possibly all the other sayings not 
recorded in Mark, would have been lost. 

With the appointment of Matthew and Philip, the latter, ac- 
cording to John, having been chosen about the same time as 
Peter and Andrew, Jesus had six disciples, all from Capernaum 
or its vicinity, for Philip also was from Bethsaida. Prom where 
came the six other chosen ones is not recorded. That they, as 
well as the first six, were all Galileans, with one exception, is the 
common assumption which is no doubt correct. It appears, in- 
deed, that a considerable number of persons attached themselves 
to Jesus in the early days of his mission, as well as later, but that 
the Twelve were specifically chosen, or ordained. Luke says that 
‘‘in those days" Jesus went up into a mountain, and ‘^he called 
unto him his disciples and of them he chose twelve."^® Mark 
makes a statement to the same efifect.^*^ Luke tells us that Jesus 
“appointed other seventy also and sent them two by two before 
his face into every city and place, whither he himself would 
come."^® 

When and where the Twelve were formally set apart and con- 
secrated, so to speak, is not stated. It appears, however, to have 
taken place quite early in the ministry of Jesus, and doubtless 
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on a hill somewhere in the neighborhood of Capernaum. Besides 
Peter and Andrew, James and John, Philip and Matthew, the 
Twelve inelnded Thomas, Bartholomew, James the son of Al- 
phaens, Thaddens, Simon the Zealot and Judas Iscariot. We know 
little about most of them but presumedly they were all men of 
character or Jesus would not have singled them out for distinc- 
tion, and each must have had qualities that appealed to his 
judgment, even Judas Iscariot. It is commonly believed that 
Judas Iscariot was the only one of the number who was not a 
Galilean. This view is based upon his surname or appellation 
Iscariot, which is supposed to represent the term ^'Ish Kerioth,’' 
man of Kerioth, There are, however, other conjectures, and it 
is quite possible that the Kerioth assumption is wrong and that 
Judas, like his fellows, was a Galilean. Indeed, it seems doubtful 
that Jesus after having chosen eleven disciples from among his 
people, most of them probably acquaintances, would have selected 
the twelfth from a town in Judea. 

From the time of their ordination the twelve disciples accom- 
panied Jesus continuously up to the time of his death, except as 
they were sent out by him on preaching and healing expeditions, 
all of them in one recorded instance,^® but usually they seem to 
have been in close attendance upon him. In his first journey 
about Galilee we gather that only Peter, Andrew, James and 
John, possibly Philip, were with him. Although we do not know 
precisely when the ordination above referred to took place, it 
appears safe to assume that in subsequent journeys all, or most 
of the Twelve, accompanied him. Together they walked to and 
fro in Galilee, across the Jordan into the territory of Philip the 
tetrarch, once across the western border into Phoenicia and 
thence up northward to the base of Mount Hermon, down through 
Perea and even into Samaria. But aside from Jerusalem, and 
that stretch of the Jericho road leading down to the Jordan, 
Judea seems to have seen little or nothing of them. 

We must then imagine this group with Jesus at their head, 
accompanied doubtless by others including notably a number of 
women, moving among the crowded cities and villages of the 
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region, attending Jesus as he preached in the synagogues on the 
sabbath, as he ministered to the afflicted everywhere, as he taught 
on highways, by the lake shore, on convenient hillsides, or other 
open spaces, where multitudes gathered about him. Sometimes 
his recorded words are addressed to his disciples alone, some- 
times to groups of critical scribes and Pharisees, but most fre- 
quently to the throngs that sought to hear him and see his works. 

It was evidently on one of the earliest of these journeys, if not 
the first, that Jesus entered the region most familiar to him and 
visited his home city of Nazareth. Matthew and Mark have 
little to say of this visit, only that he spoke in the synagogue 
there, the people who had known him from childhood were of- 
fended at him, and he could do little healing there because of 
their lack of faith. Luke, however, as we have said, makes a 
major and dramatic incident of this occasion, presumedly from 
sources that either were unknown to the others or which they 
neglected to utilize so fully. Luke, in short, tells how and why 
his people were offended. That they were curious to see again 
this son of Nazareth who had acquired such fame abroad is obvi- 
ous, and that he was not wholly unwelcome is indicated by the 
fact that he must have been invited to speak in the synagogue. 
It is no less obvious, however, and quite in accord with human 
nature, that they were skeptical about the greatness of this young 
man who had so recently been an inconspicuous carpenter among 
them. When he opened the book and read from the sixty-first 
chapter of Isaiah about one who said “The Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me ; because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings to the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the broken- 
hearted,^' and so on, this was quite in accord with usual custom, 
and they were favorably impressed by the manner and matter 
of his reading. Nor, we may suppose, were they offended when 
he said to them, “This day is this scripture fulfilled in your 
ears," for in all probability the significance of that statement 
was beyond them. But when he reminded them that when in 
days of old there was a great famine, and although there were 
many needy widows in Israel yet the prophet Elijah was not sent 
by God unto any of these but to a woman of Sidon ; and that also 
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Elisha was sent to heal Naaman the S^n^ian and not the lepers of 
Israel — ^this was altogether too much, for this plainly implied not 
only that Yahweh might have some regard for the Gentiles but 
that on occasion he might give them preferential consideration. 
It was Scripture, to be sure, but its implications were offensively 
heretical and his fellow-townsmen were greatly enraged by his 
amazing presumption. So they drove him out and would have 
done violence to him if he had not avoided them and went on his 
way, never to return again. Wherever Jesus went he seems to 
have been received with unfailing popular acclaim. Whatever 
the scribes and the Pharisees may have thought about him, the 
people evidently approved him and his works. Only in his home 
town was he rejected and cast out. prophet, he said, ‘‘is 
not without honor save in his own coirntry.’’^ There was irony 
as well as truth in that reflection — and still more irony in the 
fact that Nazareth alone among all the numerous towns of Galilee 
has flourished ever since upon the veneration accorded by man- 
kind to her rejected carpenter. 

It was said above that Jesus and his disciples “walked’’’ 
through Galilee. This is literally true. Wherever we see Jesus 
in the pages of the Gospels he is walking, save when he is on a 
boat crossing the lake. He and his followers traveled over the 
greater part of Palestine, always on foot. Only once does Jesus 
ride, and that for ceremonial reasons on his entry into Jerusalem 
in his last days. Walking, indeed, was the common mode of 
journeying for the great majority of the people. The pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem for the great festivals were not as a rule processions 
of riders but of pedestrians, trudging happily along the dusty 
roads, singing on the way up to Zion. Even in the caravans of 
trade, camels and asses were usually the bearers of merchandise 
rather than of persons. Horses seem to have been scarce, never 
used as beasts of burden, and only for riding or for drawing 
chariots by the military forces and the wealthy. Jesus mentions 
every sort of domestic animal — ^the ox, the ass, the camel, the 
goat, the sheep, but never does he speak of the horse. Never, 
indeed, in all the New Testament is there any reference to the 
horse, except in the mention of the military detachment that con- 
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ducted Paul from eonfinement at Jerusalem to imprisonment at 
Caesarea, in tlie symbolism of Revelation, and once in the Epistle 
of James. It seems strange tbat the horse was so uncommon an 
animal in a land whose southern reaches projected into Arabia, 
which for centuries has been the source of the finest breed of 
horses, until we learn that in the days of Jesus the Arabians 
themselves were not horsemen and the famed Arabian horse was 
developed after that period.^® 

The Gospel of John says that ^‘after these things Jesus walked 
in Galilee: for he would not walk in Jewry [Judea], because 
the Jews sought to kill him.”^^ That expresses the habit of Jesus 
and his disciples — ^wherever they went they walked. And this 
suggests another thought. Palestine is predominantly a moun- 
tainous country, and Galilee almost wholly so. "Walking there- 
fore was largely a matter of ascending and descending, of climb- 
ing up and down hills. There was, for example, a difference in 
altitude of 2,300 feet between Nazareth and Lake Galilee, but 20 
miles apart, and still greater differences between the lake and 
other points. Walking in that region was a test of strength, and 
only hardy mountaineers, bred to it and inured to it, could have 
walked habitually there, indifferent to its varying altitudes, as 
these men did. Jesus himself was accustomed from infancy to 
walking among these hills. He was physically as well as spiritu- 
ally and mentally fitted there for his mission. From childhood 
he had been occupied with manual labor that gives full exercise 
to the muscles. The work of the carpenter in that day was ardu- 
ous, and most of it dealt with rough materials which had to be 
shaped and fitted with crude tools. No weakling could have been 
a successful carpenter under those conditions. Strength was es- 
sential to skill. There is reason to believe, therefore, that Jesus 
was as strong in the flesh as he was in the spirit, a virile, ener- 
getic, masterful and courageous man. 


®®Ridg-eway, Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse, p. 201. 
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THE EELIGION OP JESUS 

It has been necessary to discuss Jesus’ conception of the Kangdom 
of God and the character and role of the Messiah in relation to the 
kingdom in considerable detail because they are essential to an 
understanding of his personality, his teaching, and his mission. He 
was a product of that development of the religious thought of 
Israel that had brought the religion of the Law into existence, and 
as its complement the ideal of the kingdom, to be supernaturaJly 
established by God in conformity with the implications of the 
ancient covenant. This ideal, therefore, and that of its accompani- 
ment, the divinely endowed Messiah, were the foundation upon 
which he necessarily based his own conceptions of religion and its 
function in human life. 

Consequently it was inevitable that his teaching should be related 
to these foundations and give expression to the spiritual conceptions 
erected upon them. His mission, the messianic mission, was to be 
an instrument in God’s hands for the establishment of the kingdom. 
This was to be accomplished by his sacrifice, and, as a preliminary 
to this sacrifice, by teaching men how to do God’s will on earth. 
But what was, what is, God’s wiU? That question could not be 
answered intelligently without an understanding of the nature of 
God, and that understanding is the chief gift of Jesus to mankind. 

Jesus’ idea of God was somethiag more than a “conception” of 
him. That word indicates a result of a process of thought. He 
seems rather to have arrived at a knowledge of God through direct 
contact with him; that God had somehow revealed himself to him 
as to no other ; that he had in a sense seen God and thereby acquired 
an understanding of him in a degree beyond the reach of thought 
unaided. Else how explain the fact that this young Galilean car- 
penter gave' the world an idea of God so exalted and yet so inti- 
mate, so perfectly m accord with the highest conceptions of human 
reason and the highest suggestions of human intuition, that through 
twenty centuries of profound and persistent thought upon the sub- 
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ject mankind lias been imable to find a flaw in it or to improve it ? 
It stands today, as it stood then, a complete answer to all inquiries 
in this direction. If there is a Supreme Being, creator and director 
of the universe, it must be such a being as Jesus depicted, for no 
other is conceivable that would meet the requirements of reason and 
of intuition. And it seems highly probable, if not certain, that this 
knowledge of God, this firsthand acquaintance, was not acquired all 
at once, in a flash of inspiration, but was the result of an absorbing 
consciousness of God developed through the frequent communions 
of those long years of seclusion. 

The attribute of fatherhood was primary in the God whom Jesus 
knew and presented to mankind. In the sense of creator the idea 
was common in the ancient world. The term ‘^father'’ is applied 
to deity in the Egyptian ‘^Book of the Dead,” in the Homeric 
hymns of primitive Greece and ha other very ancient writings. 
“Dyaus piter, Zeus pater, and Ju-piter are sky-father for Sanskrit, 
Greek and Homan, and in not a few early religions the sky-father 
and the earth-mother were dual divinities, or rather complementary 
terms for the deified productive forces of nature. Israel used the 
word in a higher, more nearly personal, sense than this, as the one 
who was the divine guardian of the race. The term father ‘‘when 
used of God,” says the Jewish Encyclopedia, “generally refers to 
the covenant relation between him and Israel. 

The idea of fatherhood therefore was not wholly new and origi- 
nal. But Jesus, as no one before him had done, saw it as the 
primary and controUing principle of deity. He so transformed the 
idea, so expanded it with power and with beauty, that the God of 
Jesus became iufinitely more attractive, more satisfying to the souls 
of men, more comprehensible and logical to the minds of men. The 
seers of many lands had caught glimpses of the nature of deity and 
the prophets of Israel had progressively approached to a near vision 
of God’s attributes, but Jesus revealed him, as it were, unveiled. 

The mystery and the might of a Supreme Being, creator and di- 
rector of the universe, are beyond human comprehension. The 
power can be realized but not understood. This realization prompts 

»Atklns, Procession of the Gods, p. 113. 
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awe, worship, supplication, but it does not prompt love. The con- 
ception of love in the relations between G-od and man was by no 
means absent in the recorded thought of Israel. Indeed, love of 
God was enjoined in the Shema which every Jew was required to 
repeat daily, and there are frequent expressions in the Scriptures 
of God^s love for Israel. But love, as applied to a being remote in 
the heavens, omnipotent, superlatively splendid, must have been a 
difficult emotion, however much his mercies might be acclaimed. 
Although many exceptions can be cited, fear rather than love must 
have been the predominant feeling of the Hebrews toward their 
God, as in fact it was the predominant feeling of all people toward 
their gods. 

But the qualities of fatherhood are fully within the grasp of the 
human mind and heart, for all men are more or less familiar with 
them. And when Jesus revealed God as a father, a real father, with 
all the love, the tender solicitude, the anxious concern, of the human 
father, multiplied by infinity, he gave to the world a God in whom 
love was the supreme attribute, and for whom it was not difficult to 
feel and to express a love in return. Constantly, almost exclusively, 
he spoke of God as the Father, and not merely as ‘^My Father, 
which he felt that he as the appointed and anointed Son of God had 
a peculiar right to claim, but as ‘^your Father,’’ ^^our Father,” 
the Father, he clearly implies, of aU men. 

Nor was he content merely to call God the Father and leave its 
interpretation to his hearers. He repeatedly impressed upon his 
disciples, and to others who listened to his words, the meaning and 
significance of the term in his teaching. He wanted them to realize 
that a proper understanding of it was essential, that indeed it was 
fundamental. And so by simile and by story he illustrated the like- 
ness of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of men, in its 
best expression, the one as in the other being actuated by love. The 
most beautiful and moving picture of that divine fatherhood and 
love he presented in the parable of the Prodigal Son. 

It was not a remote God that he depicted, but one that was at 
hand, intimate, sympathetic, kindly, tender, protecting, forgiving, 
having a parental interest in every individual, whatever his social 
status, whatever the errors of his conduct, grieving when he strayed 
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from the right, rejoicing when he returned — in short, a loving and 
therefore a suffering God. It was, on the whole, a new idea in the 
world, an idea at once so simple and so profound that it captivated 
the thought and the feeling of mankind as no other idea had before, 
and no other idea has since. And still it remains, and doubtless will 
ever remain, the master idea in all human reason and emotion — a 
God of the universe who is the Father of men, who cares for his 
children and watches over them, who rejoices with them and sor- 
rows with them. 

And yet the God whom Jesus revealed was nonetheless a God to 
be reverenced, to be worshiped. He in no sense depreciated his 
power, his majesty, his justice. That he was immanent, close, 
reachable to anyone by a whisper or an unuttered thought, did not 
alter the fact that he was God of the universe, the omnipotent Crea- 
tor. It meant simply that he encompassed and pervaded all. He 
was there, about them, clothing the lilies of the field, noting the 
sparrow ^s fall, numbering the hairs on the heads of his children, as 
the metaphors of Jesus expressed it, yet at the same time in heaven. 
^‘Our Father who art in heaven,^’ began the prayer he gave to his 
disciples, and this was followed with an expression of deep rever- 
ence, ‘ ‘hallowed be thy name. ’ ’ In Matthew’s version it ended with 
a recognition of the magnitude and the splendor of the deity, “for 
thine is the kingdom, the power and the glory.” 

Keligion consisted foremost in personal loving loyalty to this 
Father, endeavoring with sincerity to do his wiU, having abiding 
and unfaltering faith in him whatever the adverse circumstances, 
trusting in him as the little child trusts his human father; being 
loving because he was loving, being kindly because he was kindly; 
being forgiving because he was forgiving. While all men were his 
sons, and had implanted within them the spark of his divinity, to be 
his son in spirit and in truth, and to be worthy of the divine rela- 
tion, was to be as nearly like him, and to do as nearly as he would 
do, as human limitations would permit. “Be ye therefore perfect, 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” That was the goal 
which Jesus set up as the highest ultimate of human endeavor, a 
goal to strive for unceasingly even though it can never be fully 
attainable. 
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Jesus’ revelation of the nature of God had as its supremely im- 
portant consequence the elevation of human personality. If men 
were the sons of God they were not and could not be insignificant in 
his sight, mere grains of sand upon the shores of the universe. Each 
human soul was a thing of value, a pearl of great price. And this 
value was not lessened or increased by the social status of the in- 
dividual. The lowest and the highest were potentially equal, the 
status of each one as a son of God being dependent solely upon his 
personal endeavor to do God^s will, his love for and faith in God, 
and his conduct toward his fellow-men in conformity with that love 
and faith. 

It necessarily followed also that all men were brothers, and that 
no distinction of race or class or caste or condition could alter that 
relation. This essential principle of the religion Jesus taught in- 
volved a radical revolution in human thought and action that is yet 
far from consummation, although it is to be credited with most of, 
perhaps all of, the social advances of civilization in subsequent ages. 
It laid upon each individual of mankind an imperative obligation 
of brotherly regard, support and help. To the question of Cain, 
‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” Jesus answered, in effect, with an 
emphatic affirmative. To the well-known command of the Law, 
‘^Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” he added, 
as a necessary corollary, the less known and much less regarded 
commandment of the Law, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” And he expressed the latter duty in his own positive terms, 
“All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.”^ 

In brief, then, the religion of Jesus consisted of these simple 
fundamentals, love of God and of men — ^love of God as the divine 
Father of all, the source of all good, and of men as his children. 
There was nothing complicated or mystifying about this. A child 
could understand it, and, as he implied, a child did understand it. 
It was not a doctrine but a faith. It was not a theology but a way 
of life. It did not present any creed for acceptance. It required 
no declaration of belief alout anything. To be sure, its foundation 
was belief, but belief in God. Belief about God is an intellectual 
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acquiescence in a theory of God’s existence or of his nature- Belief 
in God is not an intellectual exercise, but an intuitive trust. One 
may have a very definite belief about God and have no religion. Be- 
lief in God is religion and there is no religion without it. 

And it was religion in which Jesus was concerned — ^religion and 
nothing else. All that he said and all that he did pertained to the 
religion he revealed and taught. The Kingdom of God was ex- 
clusively^ a_xeligious ideal. He as the Messiah had been commis- 
sioned to inaugurate that kingdom. This was the sum and substance 
of his ministry. “I must preach the Kingdom of God,” he said, 
“for therefor am I sent.” He sought, in short, to initiate such a 
relation between-men and God, such a conformity among men to the 
will of. God, as woiald under God’s guidance make the ideal a reality. 
To that end he labored, and to that end he expected his sacrifice to 
contribute. 

Accordingly he concentrated his attention upon the essentials of 
such a relation, upon the kinship of God and man, the spiritual 
consanguinity, which commanded a mutual affection between God 
and men, as between father and sons, and a common affection for 
one another as sons of a common father. This was therefore a rela- 
tion of the heart, and that relation established and in operation 
nothing else mattered much. The Kingdom of God was a kingdom 
of love, here and hereafter, and religion was simply the expression 
of that love in one’s feeling toward God and his fellow-men. It 
followed that whatever in human conduct contributed to that ex- 
pression was in accord with God’s will, and righteous; whatever 
impeded that feeling or congealed its warmth, and, still more im- 
portantly, whatever was antagonistic to that feeling, was not in ac- 
cord with God’s will and was unrighteous. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and thy 
neighbor as thyself. On these, said Jesus, “hang all the law and 
the prophets,” meaning that they comprehended the essentials of 
religion, that all else was of minor importance. 
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THE ETHICS OF JESUS 

In the teachings of Jesus religion was primarily a personal 
relation between each individual and God. It was essentially 
expressed in one's feeling toward God, one's trust in him, one's 
love for him, and one’s devotion to him in the effort to do his 
win. In the individual its exercise was not dependent upon 
religious ceremonials or ecclesiastical regulations, however much 
they might support and promote religion in general. Jesus, in- 
deed, had very little to say about such externals except to con- 
demn the formalisms that were obviously superficial and hypo- 
critical as distinguished from those that were outward manifes- 
tations of genuine inward devotion. In all things it was the 
feeling manifested in the act that mattered, not the act itself. 

So in the relations between man and man what really mat- 
tered, what supremely mattered, was the expression of that 
divine sentiment which in Jesus’ teaching was the sum and sub- 
stance of true religion. Jesus’ mission was purely and wholly 
religious. He was bent upon inaugurating the Kingdom of God 
in the hearts of men, nothing more, nothing less, and all that he 
taught had this specific purpose in view. Jesus was not a social 
reformer. There were social evils and social injustices in his 
day that could not have escaped his attention. Slavery, for 
example, was universal. It was a great economic as well as 
moral wrong. Yet, he ignored it. There were innumerable 
other wrongs about which he might have declaimed but did not. 
If, indeed, he had undertaken to reform social conditions as he 
found them he would have expended his energies upon temporal 
matters and would have become engaged in conflicts that would 
have been futile in themselves and destructive to his aims. We 
would probably never have heard of him and the values of his 
life would have been lost to mankind. For social problems 
change with time. Jesus chose rather, and chose wisely, to deal 
with things that are timeless, with the uu changing elementals of 
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the relations of man with Grod and with his fellow-men. The end 
he sought is eternal. By pursuing this course resolutely, by con- 
centrating his attention upon the fundamental essentials of 
righteousness in human life, he made himself the supreme 
teacher for all ages, his lessons as timely in one era as in an- 
other, as fresh and as significant in our day as in that in which 
he lived and moved. And because he did this, because he enun- 
ciated the vital and imperishable principles of human conduct, 
he has ever been, and still is, the greatest influence for social 
betterment and social progress in the affairs of mankind. 

Moreover, Jesus was not concerned with ethics as ethics. He 
was profoundly concerned with ethics as an element, and an es- 
sential element, of religion. But the ethical principles which he 
taught were always related to, subordinate to, and dependent 
upon the religious objectives. God loved his children, therefore 
his children should love him and love one another. He thus 
made religion a triangle — ^love flowing from God to man, from 
man to man, and then from man back to God, a continuous cur- 
rent of the divine spirit. The flow from man to man was a neces- 
sary link in the divine circuit, and religion accordingly must 
have this threefold aspect and exercise, both to serve the will of 
God and meet the needs of men. In this, again, he was supremely 
right. For unless ethics is motivated by religion, by some sense 
of responsibility to a superior being which demands ethical con- 
duct in human relations, it is lacking in the most powerful and 
pervasive influence that can be applied to its expansion. 

So it was that while Jesus labored unceasingly to impress upon 
his disciples, and upon all others to whom he spoke, the impor- 
tance of true righteousness in human relations, it was always 
the religious motive that he applied to such teachings. Men 
should do unto others as they would have others do unto them 
not merely because this was inherently right but because it was 
God^s will, and an essential principle of conduct for the coming 
of the Kingdom of God. In this rule, so well called the Golden 
Eule, Jesus epitomized his ethical teachings. It gave to each 
and every man an individual principle of action in relation to 
his fellows that encompassed every duty in that relation. Every 
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man wants to be treated by others fairly, justly, with kindly 
consideration, with sympathetic understanding, with helpful at- 
tention when in need or afflicted. Therefore let him so treat 
those with whom he is associated or with whom he comes in con- 
tact. This does not bar self-consideration or self-respect. On 
the contrary, it is an affirmation of both. If one wants to be 
esteemed, to be held in respectful and friendly regard, one has 
but to follow the rule. Nor does it imply that one should do 
unto others what they think ought to be done. That would be a 
surrender of one^s individual right of judgment that Jesus did 
not call for. The judgment, the decision and the obligation are 
one^s own, measured solely by his estimate of what one would 
want others to do to him, and by his conception of his duty as 
one of the children of God. 

The point that Jesus stressed was the equality of men in the 
sight of the Father. He recognized no distinctions of class or 
condition. There was a divinity in each man that was entitled 
to respect, however lowly that man might be, and Jesus con- 
stantly taught that the manifestation of this respect was in ac- 
cord with God's will. And this, he made clear, was a common 
obligation applying to all classes and in all circumstances. It 
was not only an obligation of the fortxmate to the unfortunate, 
of the high to the low, of the rich to the poor, but of the unfor- 
tunate, the lowly and the poor to one another and to those above 
them in station. It was, in short, a reciprocal relation of good 
wiU among men, and aU in the service of God. Jesus did not 
seek by this or any other teaching to level social ranks. There 
were wide differences of rank and of condition in the Galilee of 
his day, as everywhere and always. He neither approved nor 
condemned them. They were outside his sphere of interest and 
duty. What, indeed, were the petty social and political distinc- 
tions of men when each man was a son of God and all of poten- 
tial equality in the kingdom! What he taught was that each 
man, regardless of station or of circumstances, should love the 
Father and deal rightly with his fellow-men. 

In much of his teachings he gave form to fundamental prin- 
ciples of conduct in the relations between men, principles so 
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revolutionary in their nature that they must have amazed his 
hearers. Indeed some of them seem so contrary to human in- 
stincts, or to the customary habits of thought and conduct, that 
they are still regarded by a great number of students as im- 
practicable. This view, however, arises largely from the as- 
sumption that the words of Jesus are to be literally interpreted, 
that he meant precisely what he said. As a matter of fact Jesus 
frequently did not mean to be, or expect to be, interpreted liter- 
ally. Jesus was an Oriental, and accustomed to the oriental 
habit of speaking in terms of more or less exaggerated sym- 
bolism. And he spoke to an oriental people who correctly ap- 
praised, and were not deceived by, such terms. When Jesus 
said, “If thy right eye offend thee pluck it out and cast it from 
thee,^^ he would have been shocked if anyone had taken him 
at his word and done as he directed. Nor is it recorded that any 
of his hearers so mutilated himself, although it is probable that 
most of them had been guilty of the offense to which the saying 
referred.^ What he apparently meant was that the eye should 
be as strictly disciplined as the heart or the mind in the attain- 
ment of righteousness. At any rate we can be sure that his hear- 
ers understood that his words were figurative and not to be 
literally interpreted. 

The Old Testament is rich in rhetorical passages that greatly 
exaggerate fact as a means of vividly impressing truth, while 
many others merely illustrate the oriental propensity to over- 
statement. This tendency is no less obvious in all of the writ- 
ings of the New Testament.^ For example, Mark says that 
“there went out unto him [John the Baptist] all the land of 
Judea, and they of Jerusalem, and were all baptized,^’® Liter- 
ally construed, this is a statement that all of the people in the 
whole land of Judea, including Jerusalem — ^men, women, and 
children, numbered by hundreds of thousands — ^left their homes 
and their vocations, and went to the Jordan to be all, without 
exception, baptized by John, a manifest impossibility. Mark 
had no thought of conveying such an impression. He meant 

»Matt. 5:28. 

UDoiigrlas, Overstatement in the New Testament. 

*Mark 1:5. 
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only to emphasize the fact that there was a great ontpotiriiig of 
people from Judea to hear John and that many were baptized. 

There was not much of this form of exaggeration in the say- 
ings of Jesus but there was a great deal of that form of over- 
statement designed to make more impressive a truth or a prin- 
ciple. Thus in that well-known saying which has distressed so 
many good people, and that has been the subject of endless 
arguments for centuries, that “it is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the 
Kingdom of God,'^ Jesus used here a figure of speech to illus- 
trate by its striking contrast the difSculties that a rich man en- 
counters in the effort to be righteous. The same figure is used 
in his reference to Pharisees who “strain at a gnat and swallow 
a camel. It is obvious that he did not mean that to be taken 
literally, for not even the most stubborn literalist could believe 
that a Pharisee or any other man could swallow a camel or would 
try to swallow a gnat. 

It was with such picturesque and vivid figures of speech that 
Jesus gave life and color to his teachings and due allowance 
must be made for this tendency to hyperbole if his ethical ad- 
monitions are to be fairly interpreted. Jesus was not a vision- 
ary dreamer or an impractical idealist. His ideals, to be sure, 
were exalted and far from easy of attainment, but his entire 
purpose was to make them attainable. And if his teachings are 
interpreted in the light of his oriental nature and environment, 
and not accordhig to occidental ideas of literalism — ^that is to 
say, iE they are interpreted as he meant them to be interpreted, 
and as doubtless his hearers interpreted them — ^much that seems 
impracticable or even impossible in his teachings will disappear. 

For example, it is not difiScult to recognize the hyperbole in 
the saying about the “mote^' and the “beam,^’’ and to realize 
how greatly the figure of speech clarifies and emphasizes the 
point Jesus was making. “Judge not that ye be not judged, 
he said. That was the principle of conduct he wished to impress 
upon his hearers. But standing alone, without explanation or 
illustration, it would have been accepted as a fine-sounding but 
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rather vague aphorism. But Jesus did not leave it that way. 
He went on to explain that judgment had its certain conse- 
quences. “For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged: and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again, he said. And then he proceeded to illustrate: 

“And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's 
eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye? Or 
how wilt thou say to thy brother. Let me pull out the mote out 
of thine eye; and, behold, a beam is in thine own eye? Thou 
hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye, and 
then shalt thou see clearly to east out the mote out of thy 
brother ’'s eye.^^^ 

Now when we understand that the “beam^^ to which Jesus 
referred was a beam of wood, or a “ plank, as Moffatt trans- 
lates it, we can better appreciate both the extent and the force 
of the exaggeration. Of course, no man ever had a plank in his 
eye, nor did Jesus mean to say that anyone could have. It was 
much as if he had said. Why concern yourself with the cinder 
in your brother’s eye when you have a ton of coal in your own? 
It is the violence of the contrast that makes it impressive. We 
are apt to find fault with others when we ourselves have much 
greater faults. We should free ourselves from our own faults 
before we can be competent to judge the faults of others. That 
was what Jesus meant, and obviously i£ we did that we would 
have little time to bother about the faults of our brothers. Jesus, 
however, we may assume, did not intend by this that we should 
have no judgment as to the qualities or conduct of others. That 
would be to deprive us of the right of opinion that is essential 
to our estimate of others. What he condemned was the articu- 
late faultfinding, the meddlesome and usually hypocritical fault- 
finding, that so often unjustly wounds or offends. There are few 
i£ any greater causes of unhappiness than this. It is a sin to 
which the “unco’ guid” in all ages have been particularly dis- 
posed, and Jesus obviously had no use for the “holier than 
thou” attitude. Such judgment is inconsistent with the gospel 


^Matt 7:1-6. 
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of love or the Golden Rule. '"He that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone at her,^^^ said Jesus to the Pharisees 
who had brought to him a woman taken in adultery, there illus- 
trating in his own action the principle that here he illustrated in 
hyperbole. 

It is plain, then, that Jesus deliberately employed exaggera- 
tion as a means of rhetorical effect, and that this was in accord 
with the highly imaginative genius of his race. If this is so 
clear in many of his sayings it is proper to consider the proba- 
bilities of overstatement in all other sayings where it is not so 
apparent but which present obstacles to literal interpretation. 
Take as an example the familiar teaching as to ‘‘turning the 
other cheek. It is difficult to believe that Jesus meant that 
and the accompanying directions to be taken literally. He him- 
self did not turn the other cheek when they “mocked biTn and 
smote him^’ in the garden of Gethsemane. However, when we 
assume that this also is a figurative and hyperbolic expression 
and consider it in connection with the context the difficulty dis- 
appears. What was the occasion, and what the specific principle 
to which it, and the others, applied? 

Jesus was condemning the law and the custom of retaliation, 
of revenge for wrong. “Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth."' The law in Exodus 
declared “thou shalt give life for life, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound 
for wound, stripe for stripe,"® and Leviticus and Deuteronomy 
contain similar provisions. This, of course, was the official pun- 
ishment prescribed for personal injuries. He who injured an- 
other must pay in similar injuries to himself. But it was also 
the rule of private retaliation, not only among the Jews but 
among other people, and it is still a rule that is practiced in prin- 
ciple to some extent in all countries. It was the latter particu- 
larly to which he referred, for he was discussing the principles 
of righteous individual conduct, when he continued with these 

»John 8:7. 

"Exodus 21:28-25. 
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words: “But I say tinto yon, That ye resist not evil: but who- 
soever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also.”’’ 

Bearing in mind that it was retaliation of which he was speak- 
ing, the common disposition to return blow for blow, or to seek 
compensatory revenge for personal injury, and also bearing in 
mind Jesus ^ habit of figurative rather than literal expression, it 
seems clear that this also was figurative and intended to impress 
by its contrast the virtue of forbearance. Literally to turn the 
right cheek would be to invite further attack, to say in effect, 
‘'Come on, strike me again/’’ There could be no moral value in 
that, and it was with moral values that Jesus was concerned. 
Do not retaliate, his saying implies. There is no virtue and no 
profit in revenge. There are moral courage and moral grandeur 
in forbearance. "To revenge is no valour, but to bear,’’’' says 
Shakespeare, echoing what must have been the thought of Jesus. 

Revenge is quite a different thing from that self-defense which 
is the first law of nature, or the defense of one’s family, one’s 
home, or one’s land. The words of Jesus here under considera- 
tion had no reference to this, and nowhere did he condemn a 
defense of such natui’e. Nor did these words imply a passive 
attitude in all circumstances. Jesus of all men practiced what 
he preached; his ethical ideals were illustrated in his life. In 
defense of his principles he was aggressive, even militant. His 
controversies with the scribes and the Pharisees, wherein he de- 
livered smashing blows for every one he received, and his cleans- 
ing of the temple court in the last days of his life, when he de- 
livered physical blows, are proof of that. Jesus’ physical as 
weU as moral courage is beyond question. He submitted at the 
end to blows and to the infiiction of death without resistance be- 
cause that was in accord with his plans and purposes, the sacri- 
fice that he had resolved upon as the essential termination of his 
earthly mission. At all times his conduct was determined by 
what he held to be righteous in the particular instance. Revenge 
he regarded as unworthy of any son of God, prompted by evil 
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and promotive of evil. Therefore he condemned it in the figura- 
tive manner characteristic of his method of teachings. 

The same considerations apply to his further admonitions on 
this subject: 

‘‘And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also. 

“Ajad whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain. 

“Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that would bor- 
row of thee turn not thou away.’’^® 

The difficulties which arise from literal reading of these dis- 
appear if they also are regarded as figures of speech in which 
exaggeration is designed to make more impressive the folly of 
contention and strife, and, in the third saying, the virtue of 
kindly benevolence. That this view of their hyperbolic charac- 
ter is warranted may be made clear by analysis of the sayings. 
As to the first, it should be understood that the words “coat'^ 
and “cloak'’' do not refer to the garments of such name that we 
now wear. They refer, of course, to the costume of that time, 
which consisted as a rule of an inner and an outer garment, 
nothing more. When, therefore, both were taken the man was 
stripped naked. Obviously Jesus did not mean this. Possibly 
also the lawsuit was intended merely as a symbol, but in any 
case it seems reasonable that he wished to counsel the avoidance 
of differences that create animosities, and that it is better to 
make some sacrifice than to turn a brother into an enemy. The 
principle there expressed could be applied to any controversy, 
remembering that love, friendship, forgiveness, were the heart 
of Jesus' teachings as to the relations of men. 

As to the second of these three sayings, it doubtless refers to 
circumstances of the time which have no comparable application 
in modern life. Who in these days would compel anyone to go 
with him a mile? And if anyone would or could, what service 
could be rendered by going with him twice as far? There was 
then, however, a Roman law under which a Roman soldier could 
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require a native of any of the subject provinces to carry Ms load 
for a certain distance.® In the neighborhood of Capernaum, 
where a military guard was stationed, this authority may have 
been exercised with sufficient frequency to serve as an illustra- 
tion of the point Jesus wished to impress upon his hearers by 
this saying. Eome was the great public enemy of the Jews, and 
at this time particularly such exactions must have been bitterly 
resented. They therefore presented an extreme example of that 
self-restraint and forbearance toward one^s enemy that Jesus 
sought to inculcate. But while it may have had a literal appli- 
cation to this compulsory service, it obviously had a much 
broader and general application and in tMs latter respect it 
was undoubtedly figurative and purposely exaggerated. It was 
not nonresistance that he was counseling so much as the active 
spirit of good will under the most trying conditions. Nonresist- 
ance is at best a negative virtue, and where it is moved by 
cowardice it is no virtue at all. The goodness that Jesus taught 
was always positive and purposeful. To do more than one is re- 
quired to do is a constructive service in all circumstances, a prin- 
ciple that has valuable application in every walk and condition 
of life. But in particular it is disarming to enmity, and it was 
at this that Jesus was aiming. 

The third of this group of admonitions is in accord with the 
others, but differs from them in that it especially emphasizes 
benevolence. ^^Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn not thou away.'' Literally inter- 
preted, this seems to imply that one should lend as well as give 
to all who ask. Nor is there any limitation or condition applied 
to what one should give or lend. That, so interpreted, is obvi- 
ously impracticable. The one who practiced it would soon have 
nothing to give or to lend, and if the practice were general it 
would result in universal poverty. But to take it literally is to 
do Jesus an injustice. He meant no such unconditional applica- 
tion. Here as in the other sayings above discussed he overstated 
the requirement in order to make it more impressive. It was a 
kindly and generous consideration for the needs of others that 

•Purinton, Heinterpretation of Jesus In the New Testament, p. 117. 
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Jesus sought to promote, not a promiscuous giving where need 
did not actually exist, or that if continued would destroy the 
ability to give. As to lending, he probably had in mind another 
condition of his time and place. The law did not permit a Jew 
to lend to a Jew at interest. There was therefore no profit in 
lending among themselves. But a Jew could lend to a Gentile 
at any rate of interest he could get. Naturally a Jew with spare 
funds and desirous of gain would prefer to have his money go 
into gentile hands and would be less inclined to lend to his own 
people. It followed that lending to another Jew was a matter 
of accommodation that would bring no direct return, or a mat- 
ter of friendly and sympathetic interest. It was to Jews that 
Jesus was speaking and it was this interest that Jesus wished to 
encourage. Tuim not away from one who would borrow, said 
Jesus, but give attention to his plea, the attention that one 
brother should always be ready to give to the needs of another. 

In the Gospel according to Luke these admonitions are im- 
mediately followed by, and conjoined with, Luke^s version of 
the Golden Eule — ‘‘And as ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye also to them likewise”^® — indicating that they are to be 
taken in relation to, and in accord with, this rule, as we 
have previously intimated. If this inference is correct it sup- 
plies a measuring rod for a reasonable interpretation of these 
sayings, apart from, or in addition to, the reasons given above. 

But Jesus, still speaking on the theme of enmity, went on with 
his discourse, as reported by Matthew: 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, and perse- 
cute you; that ye may be the children of your Father which is 
in heaven. 

Here again is presented an extreme contrast in order to im- 
press upon his hearers the central idea that it is love rather than 
hate that should actuate human conduct. And “love’’^ in this 

"Luke 6:31. 
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instance may be properly interpreted not as a tender affection 
such as may be applied to family connections or tbe relations of 
close friendship, but as an invincible good will. 

In the main the teachings of Jesus manifest a common sense 
amounting to genius; a rare gift of discernment between the 
true and the false, between the genuine and the sham ; a crystal 
clearness of expression as well as of conception that makes the 
most profound truths extremely simple. The ideas of God, be- 
fore him and since, have been so enveloped in metaphysical ab- 
straction as to be beyond the reach of ordinary understanding, 
or else so burdened with imaginative detail as to conceal the 
realities of deity. A child can understand the God of Jesus, and 
yet the idea of God which he presented is so comprehensive, so 
sweeping, that the profoundest philosophy may find room within 
it. It was, in short, a practical God that he revealed, a God with 
whom men could co-operate, and whose ends could be furthered 
by human effort, a God who needs mankind because love must 
have an object, and upon whom mankind may depend as a source 
of strength, comfort, and inspiration. 

So, too, the teachings of Jesus as to God^s will as to the con- 
duct of man in relation to his fellows are at once simple and pro- 
found, as they are illustrated in his pellucid parables and in the 
generality of his sayings. They are simple because they clearly 
define the elementals of righteous conduct as betag such as 
would be prompted by a spirit of good will and scrupulous fair- 
ness under any circumstances, and they are profound because 
they comprehend the essentials of ideal human relations. He set 
high standards but they are not above the possibility of practi- 
cal application. This being true of his teachings as a whole, we 
misjudge him and wrong him when we take literally sayings of 
his in which he expressed the oriental temperament and custom 
in the figurative terms that he often used, and thereby make him 
appear to be an impractical dreamer. “Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you.'^ That in a single sentence 
embodied the gist of his ethical teachings, and it unquestionably 
is not the utterance of a visionary but of a sage. 
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Finally, it is to be observed tbe etbies of Jesus contemplated 
no coercion. Anyone might or might not comply with them. It 
is true that in emmciating them he spoke in positive, mandatory 
terms “as one having authority,’' bnt he always left the way 
open for complete freedom of decision and action. He who was 
first to recognize the divinity within man, the sanctity and dig- 
nity of human personality, had too much respect for it to restrict 
its liberty of conscience and of choice. “We take it for granted 
that man should be cajoled, argued with, criticized, coerced, that 
any exploitation or regimenting is justified if it be for the man's 
own good as we conceive it, or for the general welfare, or for 
our own ends. He refused once and for all to infringe the sacred 
privilege of rejection that men if they are to be men must exer- 
cise. To him, as surely to God, there is that in man which must 
not be forced nor bribed, even to save him from disaster or 
damnation. Jesus laid down an elementary code of ethics, 
but no means of enforcing it. Nor did he sanction enforcement. 
He plainly taught that no one could be made truly righteous by 
law. One could by coercion be made to put on a superficial crust 
of piety but it would be a sham. Righteousness was an inward 
goodness which no law could touch. “Whosoever will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
me , "^3 said. “Whosoever will!" It was a matter for indi- 
vidual decision. And again he said, “Whosoever heareth these 
sayings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man which built his house upon a rock," and “every one that 
heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them not, shall be 
likened unto a foolish man which built his house upon the sand." 
Anyone was free to build either upon rock or upon sand. But 
he who built upon rock had solid foundations for life and eter- 
nity, while he who built upon sand doomed his edifice to destruc- 
tion, not by any mandate, earthly or heavenly, but by his own 
foolishness. 


graven, Jesus and the Gospel of Liove, p. 270. 
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THE MIRACLES OP JESUS 

Luke says that “Jesus returned, in the power of the Spirit 
[from the wilderness of temptation] into Galilee : and there went 
out a fame of him through all the region roxmd about. It will 
be recalled that all of the Gospels report that at his baptism the 
“Spirit” descended upon Jesus in the form of a dove. Mark 
and John refer to it simply as “the Spirit,” Matthew calls it 
“the Spirit of God” and Luke “the Holy Ghost.” All these 
terms have the same meaning and refer to a long established 
belief among the Jews that God occasionally endowed certain 
men with divine inspiration and power through what was fre- 
quently termed the Holy Spirit. “The Spirit,” that is to say, 
whatever the verbal form given to the idea, always referred to 
a specific and definite emanation from the deity. 

It was obviously the conviction of the Gospel writers that it 
was this divine endowment that enabled Jesus to perform the 
numerous miracles which they record in their chronicles. The 
Gospel of Mark is devoted largely to these wonder works, most 
of which are recounted in Matthew and Luke together with ad- 
ditional ones. Comparatively few are reported in John. 

These miracles present serious difficulties to the modern mind. 
The advancement of science and the dissemination of scientific 
information as to the extent and character of natural forces have 
created a widespread skepticism as to any recorded phenomena 
that transcend or seem to transcend the limitations of such 
forces. There are therefore a great many, even among the de- 
vout, who regard the scriptural accounts of miraculous occur- 
rences as being upon much the same level as the fairy tales of 
their childhood. 

The increasing prevalence of this attitude cannot be ignored 
in any unbiased and rational study of the personality and sig- 
nificance of Jesus. Nor, on the other hand, can the passages of 

'Luke 4:14. 
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the Gospels dealing with the miracles be ignored. They are in- 
tegral elements of the records, so interwoven with the facts that 
are seldom, and never successfully, questioned, that they cannot 
be summarily dismissed as utterly unworthy of credence. Jesus 
is a historical character, not a myth. That he lived in the time 
he is said to have lived, that he died upon the cross as he is said 
to have died, and that the Christian religion was founded upon 
his personality and his teachings are facts too well established 
to be open to any reasonable doubt. Nor can it be doubted that 
the Gospels as a whole present a very clear picture of him and 
a faithful presentation of his character and principles. It is 
plain that each one of these writers endeavored conscientiously 
to give a truthful account of the acts and words of Jesus and 
of the events attending his active mission, however they may 
differ in their methods and in their points of view. That they 
dealt with the miracles with the same integrity as with their 
other materials must therefore be assumed. We cannot doubt 
that they believed they were telling the truth about them. 

’ Let us then begin the consideration of this difiScult problem 
with this assumption, that the Gospel writers wrote what they 
believed to be true. Jn the day in which they lived, belief in the 
miraculous, in the supernatural, was universal. The Greeks and 
Romans as well as the Jews regarded the intervention of the 
gods in human affairs as too well established to be seriously 
questioned, and did not doubt that men were often endowed with 
extraordinary powers that enabled them to work miracles. Pagan 
writers from Homer onward mingle the supernatural with the 
natural without strain on the credulity of their readers. Tacitus, 
for example, describes the restoration of the sight of a blind man 
and the healing of the lame hand of another by Vespasian, which 
he says was well attested.^ 

There was thus for the Gospel Tvriters no background of doubt 
as to the possibility of miraculous occurrences, nor even of doubts 
as to the credibility of reports of miracles when they appeared 
to be well authenticated. In their narratives they accepted ac- 
counts of events that came to them from what they were con- 
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vineed were reliable sources and incorporated them in their 
records as veritable history. There is also to be considered the 
probability that in the original accounts, whether they were the 
oral recollections of eyewitnesses or written documents, and also 
in the Gospel reproductions of them, the oriental tendency to 
overstatement, heretofore discussed, was more or less manifested. 
Moreover, the Gospel writings centered upon the figure of one 
whom the authors profoundly believed to be endowed with super- 
natural powers through the medium of the Holy Spirit, and they 
were naturally disposed to emphasize the possession of such 
powers in their aceoimts of his ministry. They obviously re- 
garded the miracles as essential proofs of this endowment. 

But conceding the existence and the power of all of these in- 
fluences upon the minds of the writers, it seems clear, neverthe- 
less, that they must have had substantial grounds for these ae-, 
counts.' Whatever the differences in their viewpoints or their'" 
didactic purposes, these men plainly endeavored to present vera- 
cious chronicles, and whatever personal embellishments they may 
have seen fit to give to their narratives it is inconceivable that 
they did not have an underlying basis of fact. Jesus must have 
done many things that the people regarded as marvelous. His 
“works" entered largely into the impress that he made upon the 
public. ■ It is difiBcult to believe that he could have aroused the 
attention and attracted the following which he did by his words 
alone, appealing though they were to the intelligence and the 
finer emotions.’ Nor was the proclamation of the coming of the 
Eongdom of God by a Galilean carpenter, electrifying though it 
was to national expectancy, sufficient to account for the multi- 
tudes that constantly beset him. Ht was Jesus, the healer, the 
wonder worker, whom they so ardently sought. If the miracles 
are deleted from the Gospel records, that which is left does not 
sufficiently account for the rapid and dramatic events of the brief 
period of his ministry, and the historical perspective of the 
chronicles is distorted. The life of Jesus must be studied within 
the atmosphere of his time, and the Gospel narratives would not 
be true to the time if the miraculous occurrences described in 
them were eliminated to suit modem notions. 
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That Jesus performed miracles was not denied by his fiercest 
opponents. ‘‘The scribes which came down from Jerusalem/’ 
says Mark, “said, He hath Beelzebub, and by the prince of the 
devils casteth he out devils, by which they referred to his 
healing of those afiSicted with mental or nervous diseases, com- 
monly attributed to “possession by demons/’ The Pharisees 
made similar charges (Matthew 9:34 and 12:24). That is to say, 
they admitted the deeds but claimed that the power to do them 
came from Satanic sources and not from heaven. Moreover, the 
Talmud, in one of its few references to Jesus, presents evidence 
of the same nature. “He hath practiced sorcery and beguiled 
and led astray Israel,” it says.^ To practice sorcery was to work 
magic by means of evil spirits. This indicates that the memory 
of Jesus was preserved in the Jewish tradition antagonistic to 
him because he was the cause of the great schism in Judaism, 
and that he was remembered primarily as a magician. 

There can be no doubt then that Jesus was looked upon as a 
“doer of wonderful works,” to use the expressive phrase in the 
much debated passage from Josephus. Must it be assumed, 
therefore, that he actually did all of the things he is reported 
to have done, or that they were done precisely as the records 
state? As to the latter, there are differences in the records them- 
selves. For example, Mark speaks of the healing of blind Barti- 
meus as Jesus went out of Jericho on the way to Jerusalem,® 
while Matthew says two blind men were healed at that time.® 
Indeed, in many of the accounts of the miracles there are differ- 
ences of detail. Again there is the probability that some occur- 
rences were regarded as miraculous that were in fact but coin- 
cidences of natural happenings. The stilling of the tempest may 
be an instance of this. Violent storms arise and end with great 
suddenness on Lake Galilee, it is said. When Washington’s 
forces on Long Island were attacked by Howe with a much 
superior army, a heavy fog enabled the American commander 
to withdraw his troops from the island without the loss of a man. 

»Mark 3:22. 

^Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, p. 27. 

«Mark 10:46-52. 

“Matthew 20:29-34. 
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But for the happy aid of nature he might have suffered a crush- 
ing defeat there. ‘‘It was a miracle of good fortune/’*^ says a 
conservative historian, and many Americans regarded it as an 
instance of divine interposition. Not a few of the occurrences 
in the Old Testament recorded as miracles are explainable as 
coincidences of natural forces. 

' Furthermore, it is quite possible that something Jesus said was 
turned by repetition from mouth to mouth before it reached the 
Gospel reporters, into something that Jesus did. Take, for ex- 
ample — and it is perhaps the only example — ^the fig tree that, 
according to Mark and Matthew, was cursed by Jesus because 
it bore no fruit, and it at once withered away. Now at the time 
this miracle is said to have occurred, just before the Passover, 
it was not the season for the fruitage of the fig. Mark plainly 
says so. When Jesus came to the fig tree, he says, “He found 
nothing but leaves,* for the time of figs was not yet.^'® It is 
difficult to believe that Jesus could have cursed a fig tree because 
it was not in fruit when it was not the fruiting season. Such an 
act was not in keeping with the character of Jesus, and it had 
neither real nor symbolical value. Luke, however, reports a 
parable of a barren fig tree, wherein the owner of a vineyard 
said to the “dresser'^ of his vineyard, “Behold, these three years 
I come seeking fruit on this fig tree,, and find none : cut it down ; 
why cumber eth it the ground The situation here is much the 
same as in the reported miracle, but there is reason and meaning 
in the parable. It seems quite probable, therefore, that this 
miracle did not occur and that it was a distortion of the parable, 
recorded in good faith by Mark, and reproduced from Mark by 
Matthew. 

^ Most of the miracles attributed to Jesus were performed to 
relieve the afflictions of those who pressed themselves upon his 
attention. He was moved with compassion by their sufferings. 
He wanted to help them. And he knew that he had the power 
within himself to help them, if they had the faith in him that 

’Caldwell, History of the American People, Vol. I, p. 176. 

«Mark 11:13. 

•Luke 13:7. 
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he regarded essential. Over and over again the necessity of 
faith was emphasized by him. There had to be an unquestioning, 
nndoubting receptivity on their part. That, as we have said, was 
not a difSenlt attitude in that day, as it is in this. No one doubted 
the possibility of supernatural aid in the healing of disease or 
the restoration of lost physical or mental faculties. Doubt arose 
only as to the iojia fides of the healer. 

' It is not necessary to assume that the works of this character 
were necessarily supernatural, as the people of that time uni- 
versally did. We know much more today about the power of 
the mind over the body than they did then, much more, indeed, 
than we knew fifty or even twenty years ago. The treatment of 
disease by psychological processes, psychotherapy, has become a 
recognized department of scientific medicine. ‘And it is a well- 
established fact that faith in the treatment and the physician is 
a powerful influence toward recovery. Moreover, there is ample 
evidence that faith in a divine source of healing power does 
often even in this modern day work positive cures of certain 
types of disease. Christian Science has demonstrated remarkable 
efScacy to the satisfaction of hundreds of thousands of intelligent 
people, and case records of many cures at such shrines as those 
of Lourdes and St. Anne de Beaupre have stood the tests of scien- 
tific investigation.v It has also been put beyond doubt that cer- 
tain personalities or certain unusual qualities of personality may 
often manifest a peculiar power over disease, particularly so 
when the one aflSicted is, or is made by emotional circumstances, 
receptive to such influence. 

Of course none of this was known in the time of Jesus, and 
many phenomenal occurrences were unquestionably accepted as 
miraculous whiqh now could be attributed to the operation of 
natural forces. A large proportion of the cures worked by Jesus, 
as recorded in the Gospels, were upon persons afflicted with men- 
tal or nervous diseases of the kind most susceptible to influence 
by psychological processes.- It was commonly believed that such 
diseases were caused by evil spirits taking possession of the 
afflicted one's mind, and that only a superior supernatural power 
could drive out these demons and heal the victim. The preva- 
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lence of this superstition accounts for the formula used by Jesus 
in healing these persons, and also for the prominence given such 
cases in the Gospel records. They were believed to be peculiarly 
important evidences of the possession by Jesus of extraordinary 
divine power, because they demonstrated, as the reporters and 
the people generally were convinced, his command over super- 
natural agencies of evil. Yet in the light of modern science there 
can be no doubt that in them natural psychological forces were 
operating under the most favorable circumstances, circumstances, 
indeed, that it would be impossible to duplicate in this age. For 
here was a man of strongly and powerfully magnetic personality 
operating among a people whose naturally warm emotions were 
aroused and intensified by the social and political conditions of 
the time and its vivid expectancies, and where there was entirely 
lacking any doubt as to the possibility of supernatural interven- 
tion. For these reasons many of the miracles can be regarded 
as true without straining one's credulity over the problem of 
the supernatural. 

However, there are other miracles recorded that do not yield 
to such considerations as these. The feeding of the five thousand, 
whatever reasonable allowance may be made for exaggeration 
(and the even number suggests that it is not a precise figure but 
an estimate), is not explainable by any natural law we know 
anything about, assuming that it is substantially true. Nor can 
one account for the raisings of the dead by any psychological 
analogies. There are healings of lepers, of persons born blind, 
and others that present no less dif&cult problems to the realist. 
But it does not follow that they are, therefore, untrue. There is 
much that we know that is not explainable. No one has ever 
found an explanation for life, yet there is nothing more certain 
than its existence. Science is constantly enlarging the domain 
of nature and revealing new forces. Those mysterious sources of 
power that now make the radio one of the most familiar objects 
throughout the world were unknown but a few years ago, yet 
they must have always existed. So there may be, and always 
have been, other forces in nature that could have been exercised 
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Tinder peculiar circumstances to accomplisli results reported in 
these records, without any violation of natural laws. 

However that may be, what is contended here is not that all 
the miracles are true, or that any of them occurred precisely as 
reported, but that there must have been substantial foundation 
in fact, in the veritable acts of Jesus, for their inclusion in the 
records of the public career of Jesus, and for the important place 
given to them in these records. Nor can the possibility of the 
supernatural be lightly dismissed, even in this age. It cannot be 
ruled out entirely without ruling out God, which no religion can 
permit, and it will be discussed in some detail in the closing sec- 
tion of this book. 

But there is another aspect of the miracles that needs to be 
considered in any study of the Gospels. They are an essential 
factor' in the delineation of the character of Jesus. Leave out 
the miracles and while we have left much that Jesus said, indeed 
everything he said that has come down to us in records of 
recognized authenticity, we have left very little that he did. In 
what remains we can, to be sure, discern the outlines of an im- 
pressive drama, of a dauntless soul marching steadily forward 
to a tragic end, but we would have only the barest glimpses of 
the life that Jesus lived in his intimate relations with humanity, 
of those qualities of sympathy and pity and tenderness, which 
have so endeared him to mankind. For it is in his ministrations 
to the afflicted, his unfailing help to those in need, his constant 
kindliness of manner and deed, that these qualities are so clearly 
and impressively revealed. It was mainly in them that he proved 
that he lived as he had taught, that love and forgiveness and 
charity and helpfulness were in him not merely beautiful ideas, 
but actual and sustaining practices. 



Chapter XXII 


JESUS AND THE PHARISEES 

JesTis was a Jew. And he was a Palestinian, an oriental, Jew 
of the first century. It is important to keep this fact, and this 
setting, in mind, if we are to understand him. As a man among 
men he must be Tiewed amid the circumstances, the preyailing 
conditions and ideas, of his time. It was his Jewish background, 
his Jewish faith, his Jewish ideals, and his Jewish temperament, 
that made him and his mission possible. From no other soil 
could such a personality, with such a religion, and such a spir- 
itual -vision, have sprung. 

And he was a loyal Jew. Prom his birth to his death he was 
a true son of Israel, faithful to its best traditions, faithful to its 
fundamental principles, and to its sacred institutions. He was 
brought up in the atmosphere of the synagogue, and more or 
less imbued with its Pharisaic teaehmgs. He venerated the Law, 
the written Law, as the sacred foundation of the faith of Israel, 
and paid respect to its prescriptions. “Think not that I am come 
to destroy the Law or the prophets," he said, “I am not come 
to destroy but to fuMU. For verily I say unto you, Till heaven 
and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the law, till all be fulfilled,”^ which meant the same as if he had 
said not even the dotting of an i or the crossing of a t would 
be erased from the Law until it was fulfilled. And to a leper 
whom he had healed he said, “See thou say nothing to any man: 
but go thy way, show thyself to the priest, and offer for thy 
cleansing those things which Moses commanded, for a testimony 
unto them. 

He was devoted to the temple and its sacrificial ceremonies. 
The well-known incident, commonly referred to as “the cleans- 
ing of the temple," grew out of the indignation of Jesus at the 
profanation of the precincts of the holy place by the commercial 

lUatt S;18. 

*Mark 1:44. 
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transactions — those of the money changers and the lucrative 
trade in animals for sacrifice — within the Court of the Gentiles. 
‘^It is written/’ said Jesus to these traders, '‘My house shall 
he called the house of prayer but ye have made it a den of 
thieves.^’® It was in defense of its sanctity that he drove them 
out. This was indirectly a criticism of the priests who permitted 
such profanation and profited by it, but nowhere does J esus say 
a word in specific disparagement of the priests or the priestly 
system. His reference to the priest and the Levite in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan is sometimes interpreted as a reflection 
upon the priestly caste, but more likely he used them to sym- 
bolize what was theoretically the highest in Judaism in contrast 
with the despised Samaritan. Doubtless he heartily disapproved 
of the private conduct of the ruling priests, their pride, their 
worldliness, their ostentation, but the fact remains that he did 
not condemn them, not even when they manifested their ani- 
mosity toward him and demanded his execution, except as con- 
demnation may be implied in the cleansing incident, which even 
at that was a reflection upon their management of the temple 
precincts and not upon their holy office as ministers of the altar. 

Nor did Jesus at any time contemplate the destruction of 
Judaism. Quite the contrary, he sought to reform and to glorify 
it. The Kingdom of God was first of all for the Jews, and it was 
the Jews whom he was endeavoring to save by showing them the 
way to enter the kingdom. All his preaching, all his teaching, 
was to and among the Jews. His ministry did not touch except 
occasionally and incidentally upon the Gentiles. “I am not 
sent,’'^ he said, “but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
Whatever he may have thought of the inclusion of Gentiles in 
the kingdom — and we have discussed this at some length in a 
previous chapter — ^his work and his immedate purposes were 
confined to the Jews. Jesus was from first to last a loyal, and 
in the spiritual sense a patriotic, Israelite. How then did he 
come into collision with the religious leaders of his race? 

•Matt. 21:13. 

«Matt. 16:24. 
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The importance attached to the Law, the written Law, in the 
religions life of the Jews cannot be overstated. Not only re- 
ligions life bnt social, civil, and political life were based npon it. 
Next to God himself it was revered, for every word of it was 
devontly believed to have come from God. And the ultimate 
salvation of Israel was believed to depend npon strict conformity 
with the letter of this Law. Even the Saddncees, and all others 
who were least scrnpnlons in its observance, regarded this as a 
fundamental principle of their racial faith. And because its pre- 
scriptions applied in many ways to the daily life of the people 
a general knowledge of the Law was held to be essential to that 
final ascendancy which all anticipated. 

It was this, as we have seen, that led to the institution of the 
synagogues, of the schools, and to the development of the Holy 
Scriptures. It also led to the development of the scribes as inter- 
preters of the Law, and of the Pharisees as its guardians. The 
scribes not only interpreted the Law but gave official sanction 
to traditional customs. Thus under the influence of their author- 
ity there gradually came into existence a great body of unwrit- 
ten, or oral, regulations, supplementary to the written Law, which 
acquired much the same force as the sacred statutes. Indeed, 
in the course of time, this oral law came to be regarded as also 
emanating from God, and to be little if any less holy. The Sad- 
ducees, to be sure, rejected this notion, and doubtless many others 
questioned its validity, but in general it was at least tacitly ac- 
cepted. The scribes, as the chief teachers and expounders of the 
Law, naturally impressed this view, which they held themselves, 
upon the people. And in this they had the full support of the 
Pharisees who made it their particular task to promote compli- 
ance with the oral law. 

The labors of the scribes in the interpretation of the written 
Law resulted in a vast expansion of the simple terms of the 
Torah into a highly complicated structure of minute rules. For 
example, regarding the sabbath the Law says merely that no 
work should be done on that day. With the exception that in 
one place it commands that no fires shall be kindled,® it presents 


^Exodus 35 :3. 
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no specific regulations. But wliat constitutes work, in the mean- 
ing of the Law? It seemed to these interpreters highly impor- 
tant that work should be explicitly defined, particularly so in 
view of the extreme sanctity of the sabbath. This determination 
led ultimately to the establishment of no less than thirty-nine 
classes of work prohibited on the sabbath, and each of these 
classes was divided and subdivided into numerous specific rules. 

The effect of such concentration upon the minutiae of law was 
inevitably to give undue emphasis to compliance with such regu- 
lations, and in effect to make them of more importance than the 
essential principles and precepts of genuine religious conduct. 
It was to these relative trivialities of Pharisaic formalism that 
Jesus strongly objected. And it was mainly because he declined 
to conform to the microscopic scrupulosity of these rules that 
the Pharisees condemned him. While there can be no doubt that 
Jesus venerated the sabbath as sincerely as they, he had no pa- 
tience with the petty rules that so rigidly restricted action on 
the sabbath that one could not even help the sick, except where 
it was immediately essential to save a life, on that day, nor 
pluck a single head of grain from a field of wheat. *^The sab- 
bath was made for man, and not man for the sabbath,’’’’® Jesus 
told them sternly, when they protested against his conduct, and 
that of his disciples. Of course he was right, but the saying was 
highly displeasing to the scribes and Pharisees who heard him. 

Moreover, they were displeased because Jesus did not hold 
himself aloof from the common people as they did. Jesus had 
set himself up as a teacher. There was no objection to that. 
Indeed, the idea of teaching was fundamental in the development 
of Judaism, as we have seen. But the teacher to have their 
approval had to be strictly orthodox, in accord with their con- 
ception of orthodoxy, which emphasized adherence to the minute 
regulations of the oral law as of no less importance than adher- 
ence to the prescriptions of the written Law. And he was ex- 
pected to avoid contamination from the vulgar herd, as they 
avoided it, by scrupulous separateness. The great majority of 
the people were '^ignorant of the Law’^ from the standpoint of 
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the scribes and Pharisees, and they gave to them the contemptu- 
ous term “am-ha-aretz,^^ the people of the land, the common 
people, yet most of these people no doubt were pious Jews who 
could not comply with the innumerable rules laid down by the 
scribes and Pharisees because no one could know them all and 
understand them without devoting oner's life to the study of 
them, as did these exemplars. Jesus disdained this exclusiveness. 
He mingled freely with publicans and sinners,^' and on the 
friendliest of terms, saying with unanswerable logic, “They that 
are whole have no need of the physician, but they that are sick : 
I am come not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.'^ 

Again, Jesus did not attach the importance to ritual ablutions 
and fasting that the Pharisees did. The Mosaic law did not pre- 
scribe ceremonial hand or foot washings except for priests in 
connection with the temple services. But the scribes and Phari- 
sees with their strong propensity for ritual formalism had ex- 
tended the prescription to apply to all persons, or at least to 
themselves and to all others who presumed to be teachers. 
Similarly with their disposition to asceticism, they practiced 
fasting themselves and regarded it as distinctive of a superior 
devotion to religion in all others who imitated them in this 
particular. 

Jesus did not fast, nor did he instruct his disciples to fast. 
The Pharisees complained of this, saying, “Why do the disciples 
of John and of the Pharisees fast, but thy disciples fast not?" 
To which Jesus answered, “Can the children of the bridechamber 
fast while the bridegroom is with them?" referring to a ruling 
of the Pharisees themselves that the bridegroom and his attend- 
ants were exempt from the obligations of prayer and the wearing 
of phylacteries during the seven days of the wedding feast, and 
of course from such observances as fasting.® Jesus thus implied 
that he was the bridegroom, heralding the coming of the king- 
dom, which was occasion for rejoicing and for feasting rather 
than for fasting. So also as to the ceremonial ablutions, the 
hand washings, the Pharisees and scribes asked him, “Why walk 

T^ark 2:17. 

^Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, pp. 274, 275. 
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not thy disciples according to the traditions of the elders, but 
eat bread with unwashen hands?” In reply to this Jesus re- 
buked them, charging them with neglecting the commandments 
of God while they devoted themselves to the traditions of men. 
And he said to the people about him with the preliminary earnest 
admonition to attention, ‘ 'Hearken unto me every one of you, 
and understand. There is nothing from without a man, that en- 
tering into him can defile him : but the things that come out of 
him, those are they that defile the man.”^ To his disciples he 
explained that man could be defiled only by the evil things that 
come out of the heart, the thoughts and acts that are wicked. 

The objections of the scribes and the Pharisees to the conduct 
of Jesus seem to us to be strangely trivial, altogether superficial. 
As a matter of fact, the differences between them and Jesus 
related to fundamental principles. They were the differences 
between the religion of the letter, legalism, and the religion of 
the spirit. The rules, referred to in the Gospels as the "tradi- 
tions of the elders,^' rested upon the conception of the holiness 
of the Law, and the obligation of every Jew to comply with its 
provisions as they were interpreted by the scribes and taught 
by the Pharisees. Upon the theory that these innumerable sup- 
plementary rules, as well as the written Law itself, emanated 
from God, there could be little distinction in the importance 
attached to them. Therefore that which seemed trivial or even 
meaningless was to be obeyed with as scrupulous exactness as 
that of manifestly great significance because all, the small as well 
as the large, were divinely ordained. So believing, it was im- 
possible for the scribes and Pharisees to escape the conclusion 
that anyone who taught that even the least of these regulations 
could be rightly ignored was undermining the very foundations 
of their faith, and could not be permitted to continue such teach- 
ing. They were not singular in this. The same intolerance, arising 
from much the same legalism, the same attachment to the letter 
as distinguished from the spirit, has been manifested by other 
peoples in other ages, and always attended by the urge to 
persecution. 


•Mark 7:14, 16. 
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Tlie teaching of Jesus, therefore, was essentially incompatible 
with the teachings of the scribes and the Pharisees. They held 
that righteousness consisted in strict compliance with the Law 
and with the minute regulations which grew out of the interpre- 
tations of the Law, priding themselves upon their superior 
righteousness because of their own precise conformity with such 
prescriptions. Jesus, on the other hand, held that righteousness 
was a matter of the heart, of love for God and fellow-men, and 
conduct in harmony with such love. While he also venerated the 
written Law, and did not wholly reject the oral law, he by his 
teachings made both codes of secondary importance, to be re- 
spected and observed as means to an end, but to be disregarded 
or opposed when they became obstacles to the attainment of that 
end, which was the true righteousness that alone could inherit 
the kingdom. say unto you,^’’ he said in the Sermon on the 
Mount, ‘'that except your righteousness shall exceed the right- 
eousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. 

This to these self-constituted, but long established and popu- 
larly esteemed, exemplars of piety, who considered themselves 
the most righteous among all the righteous, was an intolerable 
reflection upon their class. But Jesus saw in them, and in their 
insistence upon observance of the infinite details of their regu- 
lations as essential to righteousness, the chief obstacle to the 
success of his mission. And when they thrust themselves in his 
path he did not hesitate to attack them with the utmost vigor, 
although he fully realized their power to encompass his destruc- 
tion. The conception of a "gentle Jesus, meek and mild^’' has 
been stressed far too much in Christian literature. To be sure, 
he was all of that in his ordinary moments, but when he was 
aroused, when the work he had set out to accomplish was im- 
periled by opposition, he was a spiritual warrior, strong and 
fearless, giving his Pharisaic opponents blow for blow, refusing 
to yield an inch to them, and overcoming them in every verbal 
encounter. They aroused his feelings, his indignation, as did no 
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others, and his excoriations of them are matchless in the litera- 
ture of invective. And yet, led it be said again, it was the 
regeneration of Judaism, not its destruction, that he sought. It 
was not the Law or the prophets that he combated. On the con- 
trary he was himself a prophet of Israel, condemning as the 
older prophets had done the emptiness and uselessness and harm- 
fulness of ceremonials and regulations that did not contribute 
to those inner relations with God that alone constitute real re- 
ligion. Being a loyal Jew he must have felt that the written Law 
in general, and even most of the oral law, did contribute to such 
relations, since as a rule he respected and observed both the writ- 
ten and the oral codes. It was the excessive formalism of the 
scribes and Pharisees, their emphasis upon material trivialities 
and the consequent depreciation of “weightier matters that he 
strenuously opposed. 

Qh,yiously the difference was vital. And it is no less obvious 
that if Jesus had conformed to their prescriptions he would have 
been but another scribe and would have been lost to the world. 
On the other hand, it is probable that if the Jews as a whole had 
accepted his teachings and thereby rejected the teachings of the 
scribes and the Pharisees, Judaism as such would have disap- 
peared, absorbed in a universal religion, and the racial solidarity 
of the Jews, dependent as it was upon the separateness and 
exclusiveness which Judaism rigidly maintained, would have 
vanished. For there was that in the teachings of Jesus that 
could not be confined within the framework of Judaism — ^funda- 
mental principles that were applicable to all humanity, and for 
which, as subsequent events proved, all mankind hungered. 
Whether Jesus was conscious of it or not, he was laying the 
foundations of a religion that could not be restricted to geo- 
graphical or racial limitations. 

“Pharisaism,^' says a Jewish authority, “shaped the character 
of Judaism and the life and thought of the Jew for all the 
future. True, it gave the Jewish religion a legalistic tendency 
and made ‘separatism' its chief characteristic, yet only thus were 
the pure monotheistic faith, the ethical ideal, and the intellectual 
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and spiritual character of the Jew preserved in the midst of the 
downfall of the old world and the deluge of barbarism which 
swept over the medieval world/^^^ No doubt that is a true 
statement. The Pharisees are not to be judged wholly by the 
circumstances that brought them into conflict with J esus, and we 
have in a previous chapter given credit to their constructive 
influence in the development and maintenance of Judaism. But 
it is nonetheless true that their predominant ideas and purposes 
of legalism and separatism made them intuitively antagonistic 
to the inherent universalism in the teachings of Jesus. 

At any rate, they opposed him, and his heresies attained such 
importance in their eyes that scribes and Pharisees came into 
Galilee from Jerusalem, to give the greater weight of their in- 
fluence to his suppression. Jesus had been highly successful in 
his preaching and healing ministry for many months — ^just how 
long cannot be determined from the Gospel narratives, but evi- 
dently more than a year and possibly two or even three. Crowds 
had flocked about him constantly, wherever he went, attracted 
by his works, his words, and doubtless no less by his vibrant and 
radiant personality. For a time he had been welcomed in the 
synagogues, those centers of Pharisaism, and whether he spoke 
in them, in the city streets, among the hills or on the lake shore, 
the common people heard him gladly. '' It was the bright and 
shining and joyous period of his public career. But gradually 
the criticism of the orthodox religious leaders became definitely 
centered upon him, strengthened and embittered by his fearless 
defiance of them, until at last, as Mark tells us, the Pharisees 
'‘took counsel with the Herodians against him, how they might 
destroy him.^’^^ Matthew says "the Pharisees went out and held 
a counsel against him, how they might destroy him,^'^® In both 
statements something in the nature of a conspiracy is implied, 
and while these provincial Pharisees did not accomplish his 
destruction they apparently made it impracticable for Jesus to 
continue his public ministry in Galilee. 

“Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. IX, p. 666. 

“Mark 8:6. 

“Matt. 12 ;14. 
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ON THE ROAD TO JERUSALEM 

It is impossible to trace with any precision the course of events 
narrated in the Synoptic Gospels. Each of the three books is 
made up of disconnected or loosely connected episodes or sayings 
that are arranged by each writer in such sequence as he sees fit, 
because, in the first place, the material with which they worked 
doubtless came to them or to earlier collectors in more or less 
detached fragments, without dates, and often with no informa- 
tion to indicate just where or when an event transpired; and, 
in the second place, because they were more concerned in bring- 
ing together all the facts and illuminating them than in com- 
posing biographies in systematic order. “In fact, none of the 
Gospels can be relied upon for chronological order. They are all 
dominated by didactic considerations which make the topical 
order prevail over the chronological.”^ 

Nevertheless it is evident, from all of them, that there came 
a time in the mission of Jesus when the pressure of opposition 
from the scribes and Pharisees, and the growing uneasiness of 
Herod made it necessary to terminate his work in Galilee. Ap- 
parently he did not withdraw abruptly from his home province 
He seems to leave and return several times. But one gathers the 
impression that these return visits were brief and primarily in 
the process of preparation for the final abandonment of Galilee. 
"We find him first joumesdng into the pagan country of Phoenicia. 
As Mark tells , it, “He arose and went into the borders of Tyre 
and Sidon, and entered into an house, and would have no man 
know it, but he could not be hid.”^ It was there and then that 
he responded so generously to the appeal of the Syro-Phoenician 
woman in behalf of her child. But he was obviously for the 
moment in retreat from his enemies and doubtless seeking rest 
before going on with his work in other fields. 

iBriffgs, New Light on the Life of Jesus, p. 8. 

■Mark 7:24. 
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Again following Mark's account, we see kim apparently cross- 
ing northern Galilee in order to descend to the eastern shore of 
the lake, outside the domain of Herod. From here he crossed 
the lake for a hurried visit ‘‘into the parts of Dalmanutha," as 
Mark expresses it, “into the coasts of Magdala," says Matthew. 
“Dalmanutha" may have been another name for Magdala, or 
they may have been separate towns. Authorities differ and with 
all of them it is a matter of conjecture. Nothing is definitely 
known of Dalmanutha. However, it matters little. Both state- 
ments imply that Jesus merely entered the outskirts of the town. 
But whatever his purpose in crossing — the Gospels do not reveal 
it — ^he encountered the scribes and Pharisees again, and he re- 
turned to the east side of the lake. We next hear of him at 
Bethsaida, outside the Galilean territory of Herod Antipas. And 
from thence he and his disciples take that memorable journey 
northward to Caesarea Philippi, which was to mark the begin- 
ning of the end. 

At the northern limit of Palestine stands Mount Hermon like 
a mighty sentinel, its snow-crowned summit visible from any 
point in the land where the view is not impeded by intervening 
heights. From the base of this mountain flows a copious spring 
which is one of the sources of the Jordan. A cave near this spring 
was anciently regarded as sacred to the god Pan and the place 
was a center of worship for that nature-deity and thereby de- 
rived its name, Paneas. Long before that, before the coming of 
Grecian religious ideas to that region, there is reason to believe 
that it was one of the numerous shrines of Baal, probably the 
Baal-gad “under Mount Hermon," mentioned in Joshua.® Herod 
had built a temple here dedicated to Augustus, and his son, 
Herod Philip, had expanded it into an important city, naming 
it Caesarea, in honor of Tiberius Caesar, with that sycophancy 
common to all the Herods, and by which they profited not a 
little. But the elder Herod had previously built an imposing 
city on the seacoast of Judea, naming it Caesarea as a tribute 
to Augustus, and in order to distinguish Philip's city from that 
of his father it became known as Caesarea Philippi. 
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Here at this point then was a very ancient center of religion. 
Baal, to be sure, had long since vanished, but Pan was still wor- 
shiped, and here the new emperor worship just coining into 
existence had one of its sources in the fulsome flattery of Herod. 
Why did Jesus journey with his disciples to this northern out- 
post of Palestine 9 Was he moved at all by the religious asso- 
ciations of the place? Probably not, but it is an impressive 
coincidence that here at this sanctuary representative of ancient 
and modern paganism he who was to displace and supersede all 
the cults of his time should begin his march to the Gross and 
to Victory. ^‘Who can forbear to wonder at that strange scene 
where a Jewish carpenter gathered his few disciples on the flank 
of Hermon within sight of the temple of Augustus? . . . How 
incredible it would have seemed then to think that the man from 
Galilee, sitting there with his few disciples, would gather to him- 
self all the ascriptions of divinity that clothed Augustus and 
much more besides, until his temples would outstrip the em- 
perors, and his influence make all that Augustus ever did seem 
small by comparison.’’’^ 

Probably Jesus, having already made up his mind to go to 
Jerusalem for the Passover, brought his disciples to this com- 
paratively remote spot, where they would be beyond the reach 
of Herod Antipas, and relatively free from the opposition of the 
scribes and Pharisees, for the population here was largely gentile, 
in order to prepare them for the final journey and its tragic 
termination. At any rate it was here, or near here, that he 
propounded to them for the first time the crucial question, 
Whom do men say that I am?” Perhaps most of them had not 
thought of him as other than Jesus of Nazareth, a wonderful 
teacher and healer, whom they followed because they revered 
and loved him. But they answered that they had heard people 
speak of him as John the Baptist, or Elijah or as one of the 
prophets, indicating that some people at least saw in hi-m a re- 
semblance to notables of their past, although how they could 
identify him with John the Baptist is not easy to understand. 
But this no doubt was merely the result of the wonder he aroused 
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in many minds, and Jesus had put the question to the disciples 
only to set them to thinking and as a prelude to the more direct 
and important question, ''Whom say ye that I am^^ Apparently 
not one of them had an answer to this question saye Peter. It 
had never occurred to them, his most intimate companions, that 
he was other than he seemed, although they had heard others 
venture suggestions that might have awakened speculation in 
their own minds. But Peter evidently had somehow arrived at 
a conviction. "Thou art the Christ,^’ the Messiah, he promptly 
said. So Mark records it. According to Matthew he said, "Thou 
art the Christ, the son of the living God,^ ' and Luke has it that 
he answered "The Christ of God’’^ — all, however, meaning the 
same thing, the declaration by Peter of the belief that Jesus was 
the long expected Messiah. 

If, as it is to be reasonably inferred, this was a new idea to 
the disciples one can imagine their astonishment when Jesus 
gave them to understand that Peter had discerned the truth. 
Their failure to perceive it is not surprising. The traditional 
idea of the Messiah was that of a splendorous being, a divinely 
commissioned and divinely led warrior, who would bring all the 
nations to the feet of Yahweh, and set up a throne from which 
he would rule the world as the vicegerent of the God of Israel. 
He was to be, it is true, a human being, however supernaturally 
endowed, and would arise from among their number. But cer- 
tainly this young carpenter of Nazareth did not look or act as 
the Messiah of popular vision was expected to look and act. 
Moreover, he and they were at the moment so far from assuming 
any physical leadership that they were in a sense fugitives, seek- 
ing at any rate to avoid detention by the political and religious 
authorities of Galilee by removal beyond their reach. This is 
explainable by the determination of Jesus to meet his fate not 
in Galilee but in Jerusalem, but this the disciples did not yet 
know. 

That Jesus had given them no previous intimation of his own 
conviction that he was the Messiah is proved by what he said to 
Peter, according to the record of Matthew: "Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-jona; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
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thee, but my Father which is in heaven/^® Peter, that is to say, 
could not have known that Jesus was the Messiah unless it had 
been revealed to him by God. All the Synoptic Gospels agree as 
to this incident, and it is clear from their accounts that it was 
here and at this time, just before he started on his last journey 
to Jerusalem, that Jesus for the first time made known to them 
his divine appointment. One who now reads the records, in the 
light of subsequent events, can discern there evidences that he 
himself was sure of his mission from the beginning, but obviously 
these evidences, veiled and indirect as they were, made no such 
impression upon the disciples. 

Apparently, however, they accepted the revelation without 
question, for there is no intimation of dissent from any of them. 
Certainly anything was possible to this man who had displayed 
such wondrous power before their eyes, whose words seemed to 
express conceptions of holiness even greater than those of the 
prophets, and whom they had followed so devotedly. Neverthe- 
less they must have been astonished by this information. And 
they were further amazed, and also bewildered, when he cau- 
tioned them to reveal his identity to no one and told them he 
was going to Jerusalem to die. '‘The Son of man,” he said, 
"must suffer many things, and be rejected of the elders, and of 
the chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and after three days 
rise again.” How could this be? What was a Messiah for if 
not to raise Israel to material power and glory? And how, in 
the name of all that was holy, could this, or any part of this, 
be accomplished by a dying and defeated Messiah? What did 
he mean? And what in particular did he mean by dying and 
rising again? If they knew anything of the "suffering servant” 
prophecy of Isaiah upon which the course of Jesus was being 
shaped, it presented to them an incomprehensible mystery. It 
is not difficult to imagine their perplexity. 

The always outspoken Peter doubtless expressed the unuttered 
protest of all of them when he cried: "Be it far from thee, Lord; 
this shall not be unto thee!” Although the messianic mission 
of Jesus had been revealed to Peter alone, apparently he was 
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as far from understanding its nature as the others. Jesus saw 
in the spiritual obtuseness of this his first and ablest disciple the 
influence of that ancient antagonist whom he had routed in the 
wilderness of temptation. ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan, he said 
sternly to Peter, “thou art an offence to me: for thou savorest 
not the things that be of God, but those that be of men.'^® He 
was not to be deterred from the course he had set for himself, 
or that he was convinced had been set for him, by the protests 
of his followers. They did not understand, until long afterward, 
the meaning and purpose of his mission. Nevertheless he sought, 
in the days immediately following, to impress upon them the 
certainty of the end which he faced, and that the kingdom which 
he had in mind and for which he was to lay down his life was 
not the material kingdom which his disciples as well as all other 
Jews anticipated. However, that it was beyond their compre- 
hension, and that they could not believe that his predictions were 
to be taken literally, is obvious from their disputes among them- 
selves over who were to have the chief posts of honor in his 
kingdom.*^ His patient explanation that the Kingdom of God 
was a kingdom of service and not a kingdom of honors and 
power made no impression upon them. 

From Caesarea Philippi Jesus “steadfastly set his face to go 
to Jerusalem, as Luke expresses it. For “it cannot be,’' he 
said, “that a prophet perish outside of Jerusalem."® It was 
needful that his sacrifice make an impress upon the nation, and 
it was only in Jerusalem that it could be given the most impres- 
sive and lasting values. Jerusalem was the holy city, the sacred 
center of the racial religion, as well as its political, economic, 
and social capital. Above all it was the one place devoted to 
sacrifice. Here every element of the national life was repre- 
sented, and here were concentrated the dignity, the wealth, and 
the power of the Jews, as well as the supreme authority of the 
Romans within the province. Moreover, the time of the Pass- 
over was at hand, that great festival which brought the Jews 

•Matt 16:22. 28. 
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in countless numbers to Jerusalem, not only from all Palestine 
but from all parts of the Roman world. Here were the scene, 
the stage settings and furniture, and the audience, for the enact- 
ment of the cosmic tragedy in which Jesus saw himself as the 
chief figure. 

And so he “set his face'' toward Jerusalem, his disciples be- 
hind him, wondering, fearing. “They were in the way going up 
to Jerusalem," says Mark, “and Jesus went before them. And 
they were amazed, and as they followed they were afraid."® 
Amazed and afraid! One can imagine that little band of Jews, 
trudging along the dusty highway, Jesus some distance ahead, 
walking alone, absorbed in his thoughts; his disciples, grouped 
closely together, following, their eyes fixed upon him. That 
strange being in front of them was the Messiah, the anointed one 
in whom all the hopes of Israel centered. And he had chosen 
them, out of all the millions of their race, to be his companions 
and aids. What glory should await them in such an association 1 
Tet they had been told repeatedly that this was not a way of 
glory, in the sense they understood, but a way of humiliation and 
death. It was a bewildering paradox that filled them with 
amazement, and with fear. But still they followed him. 

What were the thoughts of Jesus as he led them southward? 
His mind must have been fixed upon the events close at hand, 
which every step brought nearer. It seems clear that he knew 
the nature of his destiny, and its purpose. He knew that he was 
the suffering servant foretold by the prophet Isaiah, and he 
realized all that this identity implied. That this was so is plainly 
indicated by his words that refer directly to this prophecy. 
“The Son of man goeth as it is written of him," he said.^® That 
necessarily referred to prophecy, and it could not have referred 
to the prophecies in Enoch and other non-scriptural writings, 
although it is probable that he derived his self-designation as 
“Son of man" from Enoch. For there was in these writings no 
prediction that the Messiah would go to his death as Jesus had 
told hi s disciples he was now going. The writings to which he 
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referred nmst have indicated such an end so clearl7 that Jesus 
had no doubt about it. “It is written of the Son of man/' he 
said, “that he must suffer many things and be set at nought. 
And again: “Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and all things that 
are written by the prophets concerning the Son of man shall be 
accomplished.'’^^ At the same time he was telling them: “Be- 
hold we go up to Jerusalem, and the Son of man shall be de- 
livered unto the chief priests and unto the scribes; and they 
shall condemn him to death, and shall deliver him to the Gen- 
tiles; and they shall mock him and scourge him, and shall kill 
him, and the third day he shall rise again. Although some 
of these details may have been amplified by the Gospel writer 
in the light of actual events, there seems no good reason to doubt 
that Jesus did predict that his death would be accomplished in 
some such manner as this, and that it would be in fulfillment of 
prophecy. There were no prophecies of this nature which Jesus 
could have had in mind save those expressed in the suffering 
servant prophecies of Isaiah, particularly in the fifty-third chap- 
ter. In that chapter, indeed, is comprehended virtually all that 
Jesus believed would come to pass, as well as those qualities that 
were embodied in his person. “He shall grow up before him 
[before God] as a tender plant, and as a root out of dry ground 
. . . He is despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief ... He was oppressed and he was afficted 
... He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter ... He was taken 
from prison and from judgment ... He was cut off out of the 
land of the living . . . Therefore will I divide him a portion of 
the great . . . because he hath poured out his soul unto death." 

Those passages were incomprehensible to the Jewish interpre- 
ters save as references to Israel as a whole. But Jesus obviously 
saw that they referred to a person, a Messiah, and that person 
he was profoundly convinced was himself. With that conviction 
there was for him no escape from the ignominy and death which 
the prophecies foretold. Nor did he wish to escape. For it was 
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evidently clear to him that the messianic plan described in these 
writings involved the sacrifice of his life for the redemption of 
his people and humanity in general. All the symbolism of the 
prophecy is centered upon the idea of vicarious sacrifice as a 
means of atonement for the sins of others. “Surely he hath 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows. . . . He was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities . . . with 
his stripes we are healed. . . . The Lord hath laid upon him the 
iniquity of us all . . . For the transgression of my people was 
he stricken. . . . By his knowledge shall my righteous servant 
justify many, for he shall bear their iniquities.'^ These passages 
express the heart of the prophecy, the burden of its message. 
The Messiah in this view was to be no material, conquering hero, 
but a willing sacrifice for the spiritual salvation of men — a sac- 
rifice not to appease an angry God, there is no suggestion of 
divine vindictiveness here; on the contrary, it implies the sac- 
rifice of God^s righteous servant, his anointed Son, as a means 
of opening the way by which the souls of men might be fitted for 
entry into the Kingdom of God. It was a procedure of love, not 
of hate or of vegeance. As the Gospel of John expressed it, 
“God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believed on him might not perish but have ever- 
lasting life." 

That this was the conception of Jesus of the meaning of this 
prophecy and therefore of his own mission is indicated by his 
words: “The Son of man came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many."^^ And at 
the last supper he said: “This is my blood of the new testament 
[covenant] which is shed for many,"^^ or as Matthew expresses 
it, “for the remission of sins." It is to be borne in mind that 
the idea of sacrifice was inherent in all Jewish religious thinking. 
Except during the Exile ritual sacrifice as an essential incident 
of worship had been constant for more than a thousand years, 
and this involved private or public offerings at a prescribed altar 
as a means of propitiating the deity. While offerings of vegeta- 
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ble products, of oil and wine, were provided for by the ritual, 
the most frequent, most conspicuous and most important sacri- 
fices were those in which the blood of an animal, usually a lamb, 
was shed upon the altar. Sacrifices of one sort or another were, 
of course, common to nearly all ancient religions, but among the 
Jews the sacrificial system was marked by increasing spiritual 
symbolism in which the idea of atonement was prominent. It 
was the common supposition that there was a peculiar efficacy 
in the shedding of blood, which to the ancients was the life of 
the body, as a means of obtaining divine forgiveness. “It is 
nowhere explained why blood should atone for sin; it was a 
divine ordinance, and that sufficed.’'’^® The specific divine ordi- 
nance is found in Leviticus (17:11) : “For the life of the flesh 
is in the blood; and I have given it to you upon the altar to make 
an atonement for your souls ; for it is the blood that maketh an 
atonement for the soul.'’’ “In Mosaic ritualism,^' says the Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia, “the atoning blood thus actually meant the 
bringing about of a reunion with God, the restoration of peace 
between the soul and its maker/’^’’’ The same thought is ex- 
pressed in the Epistle to the Hebrews, “without shedding of 
blood is no remission of sins.^® 

Whatever may have been the views of Jesus as to the temple 
sacrifices and their spiritual symbolism as actually practiced, it 
was obviously no great step from the current and long held 
theories of the atoning blood, to that exalted idea of the shed- 
ding of his own blood, the blood of the anointed Messiah, for 
the remission of the sins of men, and a “reunion with God^’' for 
the establishment of his kingdom. To be sure, it was difficult, if 
not impossible, to understand how such a sacrifice could have 
such consequences, but then it was difficult to understand how 
the customary shedding of blood upon the temple altars could 
have any such efficacy for atonement as it was generally assumed 
to have. As to the latter it sufficed, as stated above, that it was 
divinely ordained, that God himself had said that the blood did 

^®Oesterly and Robinson, "Hebrew Religion," p. 298. 
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atone and commanded sacrifice to this and other ends. The how 
and why of this were therefore not to be questioned. As to the 
former, the sacrifice of Jesus, it was the same idea, spiritualized 
beyond all previous imagination save that of the Second Isaiah, 
and given cosmic proportions. Nor did Jesus question the how 
or the why of it. Through that mystical communion with God 
which he had maintained throughout his life and which had 
always governed his conduct he was convinced that his sacrifice 
was ordained, that he was the designated instrument for the 
salvation of the souls of men, and that the manner in which the 
sacrifice was to be made effective was in the hands of God. 
Incomprehensible as it might seem to others, possibly even to 
himself, it was the will of God, and therefore to be obeyed. That 
one should willingly lay down one's life for a cause, in devotion 
to an idea, or to save others, is not in itself strange. Human 
history is replete with examples of such self-sacrifice that are 
often the noblest adornments of its pages. It is the vastness of 
the objective, the mysticism of its concept, the purity and the 
majesty of the offering, and the unparalleled consequences of 
his voluntary immolation, that make it unique and supreme in 
the annals of human life. 

We have no means of knowing what were the thoughts of 
Jesus on this memorable journey, but it seems a safe assumption 
that his mind was concentrated upon the determined sacrifice 
and its implications. That he was inspired by the conviction 
that death was not to be the end of his mission, but rather that 
it would be the doorway to a far greater mission, wherein he 
would be the victor, the true and regnant Messiah, is hardly to 
be doubted. His conduct as well as his words so indicate. He 
would die and be buried but he would rise again. That was not 
only the clear implication of the prophecy, but in his thinking 
it was obviously essential to the consummation of God's purposes 
with respect to himself. ^‘Scholars have found difSculties in the 
prediction of Jesus that he would rise again after three days. 
The words ‘after three days' . . . may be a Jewish idiom for 
‘in the future.' There is however no reason to doubt, whatever 
may be one's theology, that Jesus was certain that he would 
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rise again. Every Pharisee believed in the resnrreetion. Jesus^ 
messiahship would naturally give him a more sure belief in his 
own resurrection. He had come into the world to fulfill God^s 
messianic purpose — a purpose which Israel, he was convinced, 
sorely misunderstood. He saw death staring him in the face, 
but God^s purpose could not be thwarted. He would rise in the 
future to carry on the work God had assigned him. He would 
survive the worst his enemies could do and would fulfill the 
Pather^s will. That is what his words mean and no one need 
doubt that as he bravely faced death he was sustained by this 
faith. 

From Caesarea Philippi to Jerusalem is not a long journey, 
even on foot, and could have been accomplished in a few days. 
One gets the impression from Mark and Matthew that it was 
so accomplished, because of the brevity of their narration apply- 
ing to it. One gets an entirely contrary impression from Luke, 
who at this point enters upon the succession of nine chapters 
containing highly important matter not found in any of the other 
Gospels, notably the priceless parables of the Prodigal Son and 
the Good Samaritan. If all the sayings and events recorded by 
Luke were in fact incidents of this journey, it must have been 
very leisurely and consumed several weeks. But this does not 
necessarily follow. Luke, says Dr. Ernest Findlay Scott in a 
very plausible explanation of this difference from the other 
Gospels, ' ‘represents Jesus as slowly making his way from Gali- 
lee to Jerusalem. The impression is left on us, by this section 
of Luke, that a great part of Jesus’* ministry came after the 
confession of messiahship at Caesarea Philippi, though at that 
point, as we gather from Mark and Matthew, the ministry was 
virtually closed. All that now remained for Jesus was to go up 
to Jerusalem and abide the consequences God might direct. Some 
writers, guiding themselves by Luke, have held that the mes- 
sianic declaration was only the prelude to a period of further 
ministry, but there can be little doubt that Luke was influenced 
purely by literary motives. When he had brought the history of 
Jesus to the great turning point, he still finds himself with much 
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of Ms most precious material unused. It has come to him with- 
out any definite note of time or place, and he decides to bring 
it all in together at this point before he proceeds to the story 
of the Passion. The main drama has for the moment paused, and 
these chapters constitute a sort of interlude before the curtain 
is lifted again for the last solemn scenes.'^® 

Whatever the explanation may be, it is beyond question that 
Luke by this arrangement of his material associates the journey 
with some of the most beautiful, moving and cogent lessons re- 
corded in any of the Gospel writings, and envelops with a divine 
radiance the final pilgrimage of the Master, all of which the 
world would have lost if it had had to depend upon the brief 
and relatively stark narratives of Mark and Matthew. What we 
can gather from all of them, however, is that Jesus proceeded 
from Caesarea Philippi down through Galilee, evading there any 
contact with his enemies, crossed to the east side of the Jordan, 
journeying southward through the province of Perea, wherein 
although within the dominion of Herod he seems not to have 
been disturbed by his agents, and recrossed the river at the ford 
of Jericho, to enter at Jericho on the last stage of his pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem — and Calvary. 


*>The Literature of the New Testament, pp. 82, 83. 



Chapter XXIV 


THE GATHERING SHADOWS 

From time im m emorial the Passover had always drawn large 
numbers to Jerusalem, but in these days of tense feeling and high 
hopes the number of pilgrims was doubtless greatly augmented. 
The estimates of Josephus are probably exaggerated, but it is cer- 
tain that vast multitudes congregated there for this hallowed oc- 
casion. And they came not merely from Palestine but from aU 
parts of the Roman Empire. For- among the millions of the Jews 
dispersed throughout the Roman world a pilgrimage to the Holy 
City for the Passover was regarded as a sacred duty which every 
man should at some time in his life endeavor to perform. And so 
each year tens of thousands of these pious exiles came from afar to 
join with their brethren of the homeland in this celebration of the 
deliverance of Israel from Egypt in the remote past of the race. 

Normally Jerusalem was a crowded city, but during the Passover 
it must have been packed almost to the point of suffocation. No 
doubt every inhabitant accommodated as many guests as he could 
possibly find room for, but even so, many thousands must have en- 
camped outside the walls, as in a later day the followers of Mahomet 
encamped about Mecca. And naturally with such dense throngs of 
people of the ardent oriental temperament, fired with religious zeal 
and patriotism, which to the Jew was one and the same thing, and 
with the messianic expectation aroused within them as never before, 
disorder marked with violence was a frequent incident. Rome 
watched these gatherings with a constant anxiety and took every 
precaution to prevent public feeling from getting out of control. 
The military forces were increased, and Pilate, the procurator, an- 
nually abandoned his permanent headquarters at Caesarea, on the 
Mediterranean coast, to take up his residence in Jerusalem, together 
with his subordinate officials, in order to give the weight of his 
presence and authority to the exercise of the power of Rome. 

It was into this tumultuous gathering, this seething caldron of 
human emotions, that Jesus was about to enter, determined to een- 
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ter public attention upon himself and to accept the dire conse- 
quences which he clearly foresaw. He had been obliged to leave 
Galilee, where the atmosphere was more liberal than here, because 
the religious leaders condemned his teachings. What could he ex- 
pect but a more severe condemnation in Jerusalem, with its Phari- 
sees more rigid and zealous, the Sadducees naturally and violently 
opposed to all he could offer, and Kome, which was unable to see 
any distinction between messianism and insurrection, prepared to 
strike it down ruthlessly. There is no reason to believe that he an- 
ticipated any miraculous and spectacular intervention by God in 
his behalf. That was not contemplated in the divine plan, as he 
discerned it. By his profound communion with Deity he had been 
totally separated from the materialistic ideas and ideals of his peo- 
ple, and fully realized that his mission was purely spiritual, involv- 
ing his complete sacrifice as a means to the divinely determined end. 
And so it seems certain that when he set out from Jericho on that 
last stage of his journey from the foot of Mount Hermon, he had 
no doubt of the fate that awaited him in Jerusalem ; he knew that, 
as he had told his disciples, he was going there to be slain. 

Doubtless it was in the early morning that Jesus and his disciples 
set out from Jericho. WMle it was only about fifteen miles from 
Jerusalem, it involved an ascent of over 3,500 feet within that dis- 
tance, from more than 1,000 feet below sea level to nearly 2,600 
feet above sea level. Moreover, even at this time of the year, the 
early spring, it was oppressively warm and dry. ‘‘A more hot and 
heavy way it is impossible to conceive — ^between blistered limestone 
rocks, and in front the bare hills piled high without shadow or 
verdure.’’^ These conditions must have made an early morning 
start for that journey the rule. But however early it may have 
been, this little group had large company. Pilgrims from all over 
the land were already on their way to Jerusalem and many of them 
were making the ascent from Jericho on that day. “He went out of 
Jericho with his disciples and a great number of people, says 
Mark. Doubtless among these were many Galileans who knew Je- 
sus, many perhaps who were his disciples although in a less intimate 
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way than the Twelve. And it is not improbable that some of the 
Twelve, despite the earlier injunction to secrecy, had imparted to 
others intimations of the messianic distinction which was theirs. 
Indeed, there is evidence that Jesus himself felt that now the time 
for secrecy was past ; for when as they were going out of Jericho 
the blind beggar, Bartimeus, appealed to him for the restoration 
of his sight, crying out repeatedly ‘‘Jesus, thou Son of David, have 
mercy on me,’’^ he did not disclaim the title, although “Son of 
David’’ was “the most customary title of the Messiah.”^ And this, 
it may be safely assumed, made a deep impression on the throng 
about him. 

One can easily imagine then the suppressed excitement of that 
crowd of pilgrims as they toiled upward to Jerusalem on that day.. 
The bare possibility that they were accompanying the long ex- 
pected, the long dreamed of and hoped for Messiah, was enough to 
fire their blood with enthusiasm, and we may well believe that the 
“songs of the degrees” which always marked these pilgrimages 
echoed and re-echoed amid these rocks with a reverberating passion 
as never before. That the procession which appeared before the 
walls of Jerusalem that afternoon was not a sudden eruption of 
popular feeling developed spontaneously on the spot but had ap- 
proached in considerable force, if not in full force, from the east, 
seems clear from Mark’s narrative, and it is a reasonable assump- 
tion that it was largely, perhaps wholly, composed of the throngs 
of pilgrims that had journeyed upward from Jericho with him on 
that day. For it was from the Mount of Olives and the direction 
of the Jericho road that this procession descended. 

That it was more or less planned is also evident. When they ap- 
proached the villages of Bethphage and Bethany on the Mount of 
Olives Jesus sent two of his disciples ahead into one of these vil- 
lages (which one is not indicated) telling them they would find 
there an ass’s colt tied, “whereon never man sat,” which they 
should loose and bring to him. This indicates prearrangement, at 
least so far as the action of Jesus was concerned. For he was ob- 
viously minded to carry out prophecy in his public entry to Jeru- 
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Salem. God had said, through Zechariah, ‘‘Eejoice greatly, 0 
daughter of Zion, shout, 0 daughter of Jerusalem: behold thy 
King eometh unto thee ; he is just and ha\dng salvation ; lowly and 
riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass.’’® This was 
not only considered a messianic prediction but it was in complete 
harmony with Jesus’ conception of the ofiSce, and was vaguely sug- 
gestive of the sacrificial nature of it clearly defined by Isaiah. 
When the colt was brought to him he mounted it, and there, upon 
the Mount of Olives, the procession was formed, in the neighbor- 
hood of Bethany and out of sight of Jerusalem though but two 
miles away. 

So it was that Jesus descended upon the Holy City with a nu- 
merous retinue, already persuaded that they were participating in 
something of the nature of a messianic inauguration. That such a 
throng with such a feeling was infectious and that others joined 
with them as they approached the gates is not to be doubted. And 
many,” says Mark, '^spread their garments in the way, and others 
cut down branches of the trees and strewed them in the way. And 
they that went before and they that followed cried saying, Hosanna, 
Blessed is he that eometh in the name of the Lord ; Blessed be the 
kingdom of our father David, that eometh in the name of the Lord : 
Hosanna in the highest.”® According to Matthew they cried Ho- 
sanna to the Son of David, and according to Luke, ‘‘Blessed be the 
king that eometh in the name of the Lord. ’ All of these cries had 
the same messianic significance. With these tumultuous acclaims 
and reverential gestures Jesus and the multitude passed through 
the gates of Jerusalem. He was entering Zion in the role of the 
Messiah, accepted as such by the large numbers who accompanied 
him. He had made no public avowal that he was the Messiah, but 
he was not disclaiming the title, and in this entry he was enacting 
the part visioned by the prophet. But those who acclaimed him as 
such little dreamed that his idea of the messianic purpose of God 
was far removed from their idea of it, the material, political ideal 
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which filled their hearts with patriotic exaltation. And despite all 
he had told them his disciples were still of much the same mind as 
the clamorous multitude that crowded with him through the gates 
and up the way to the temple. 

It was one of the requirements of the Law, or of traditional pro- 
cedure, that every pilgrim to the Passover should, upon arrival at 
Jerusalem, proceed at once to the temple.® Therefore aU those who 
had accompanied Jesus on the journey up from Jericho on that 
day, constituting perhaps the greater part if not the whole of the 
number in the procession, must have proceeded at once with him 
and his disciples to the temple inclosure. While the entry of such 
throngs at this time could not have been unusual, the entry of one 
proclaiming one of its number as the Messiah could not have failed 
to cause considerable excitement among those already gathered 
within the vast area. And it could not have failed also to arouse 
the apprehensions of the priestly hierarchy responsible for the tem- 
ple service and the maintenance of order within its precincts. 

It is uncertain from the Gospel narratives whether it was at this 
time or the following day that Jesus drove out the moneychangers 
and traders. Mark says specifically that Jesus went to the temple 
'*and when he had looked round about upon all things, and now the 
eventide was come, he went out unto Bethany with the twelve,”^® 
coming back the next day to ‘‘purge’’ the temple. But Matthew 
and Luke make no such division of time, and both clearly imply 
that the temple incident occurred on the same day and was the 
culmination of the initial demonstration. This seems the more prob- 
able, for certainly it would have been the more dramatic, the more 
impressive, and therefore the more effective procedure. Jesus en- 
ters the temple area accompanied by a great number of enthusiastic 
supporters. For the moment he is their hero, their leader. Backed 
by this force he ‘'cast out all them that sold and bought in the 
temple,” quoting Matthew, “and overthrew the tables of the money- 
changers and the seats of them that sold doves. The accounts of 
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Mark and Luke are to the same effect but Mark adds that he “would 
not suffer that any man should carry any vessel through the tern- 

pie/ ’"2 

That indicates a completely successful and virtually unresisted 
attack upon customary practices within the outer court of the 
temple which Jesus regarded as desecration. It does not seem prob- 
able that this drastic and sweeping action could have been accom- 
plished without violent resistance from the temple guards, and 
without protest from the pilgrims and others already within the 
inelosure, unless there was a force supporting him too strong for 
effective opposition. This was sacred grotmd to all Jews, and it 
would seem that one attempting such a radical and instantaneous 
reform would have to have large popular backing if it were to be 
done without strong opposition from the people themselves. As- 
suming that the multitude that participated in the procession en- 
tered the temple area with Jesus, and that the “ purging ’’ immedi- 
ately followed, as may be inferred from Matthew and Luke, the 
absence of effective opposition can be easily understood. It is also 
understandable that such a throng with such exultant and electrify- 
ing hosannas would infect most of those who were within the tem- 
ple area, so that even the children, as Matthew tells us, joined in 
crying “Hosanna to the Son of David. Moreover, this would 
account not only for the consternation and indignation of the 
priestly authorities — ^that would follow in any case — ^but for their 
fear to take immediate and decisive action against Jesus. If they 
had attempted to do this at the moment it would no doubt have 
caused a riot that would have brought the power of Rome into play 
against them as well as against the whole population. Whereas had 
Jesus waited until the next morning, when his followers of the pre- 
ceding day had been dispersed among the vast assembly of other 
pdgrhns within and without the city, and had then quietly entered 
the temple with none but his disciples, as we gather from Mark, to 
take the violent steps he is recorded as taking by all of the Gospels, 
it is difficult to believe he would not have met with instant and 
effective opposition, from the authorities, if not indeed from the’ 
people themselves. 
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It seems most probable, therefore, that the procession and the 
cleansing of the temple were Txnited in a single imposing demon- 
stration that aroused considerable popular emotion and gravely 
alarmed the authorities. Furthermore, it seems evident that here 
Jesus was, by precipitate action, again deliberately fulfilling proph- 
ecy as well as cariying out a plan. For in that same verse of Mala- 
chi which foretold the coming of a forerunner of the Messiah — 
' ‘Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way 
before me^’ — ^believed by Jesus to refer to John the Baptist, it is 
also declared “and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to 
his temple,^' while a few sentences further on it is said, “And he 
shall purify the sons of Levi and purge them as gold and silver 
that they may oflfer unto the Lord an offering in righteousness. 
What is all this but a prediction, expressed in symbolical language, 
of the scene which Jesus here enacted? Jesus in the role of the 
Messiah, the “Lord’’ of the prophecy, came suddenly to the temple, 
over which the “sons of Levi,” the priestly hierarchy, presided, 
and purged it, with the fire of his condemnation of the mercenary 
practices that they permitted and profited by, saying “It is written, 
My house shall be called a house of prayer, but ye have made it a 
den of thieves.”^® 

To appreciate the enormity of the offense of Jesus in this assault 
upon the mercenary practices within the temple area, enormity, 
that is to say, from the standpoint of the temple authorities, it is 
necessary to understand the magnitude and importance of the sys- 
tem of trade and traffic which Jesus attacked. In previous chap- 
ters the fact that the priesthood constituted a hereditary aristocracy 
and also an aristocracy of wealth, growing out of the heavy taxes 
that were levied for their support and the maintenance of the 
temple service, has been mentioned. These taxes were paid for the 
larger part in tithes, the tenth part of the produce of the fields and 
flocks, but there were other taxes payable in money, together with 
gifts and ransoms. As the population and wealth of the country 
had increased through the years the temple revenues had grown 
larger and the fortunes of the priests benefiting thereby became 
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greater. Josephns says, '‘With us to be of the sacerdotal dignity is 
an indication of the splendor of a family, and he says of two 
delegates from the Sanhedrin who were sent with him as a third 
delegate into Galilee that they “having gotten great riches from 
those tithes which, as priests, were their dues, and were given to 
them,’’^^ preferred to return to Jerusalem rather than continue 
with him in the conduct of the mission on which they had been 
sent. But the various forms in which these revenues were received 
necessarily developed a system of marketing under the temple au- 
thorities. The produce not required for sacrifice, and not consumed 
by the priests, their families and their servants — and in the ag- 
gregate the amount at this time was enormous — ^had to be sold. 
Moreover, the practice among the wealthy of depositing money with 
the temple for safe-keeping, the deposit of trust funds, and the in- 
dustry of changing money of many kinds, from abroad or at home, 
into the form which alone was acceptable for temple payments, 
made the temple something in the nature of a great central bank- 
ing institution. “Prom all this we see,'^ says Sir George Adam 
Smith, “not only how large in these later times the revenues of the 
priesthood and temple had become, but what a busy center the 
latter was both of trade and finance. Among the chief priests there 
were many of large fortunes. The High Priest and his counselors 
were trustees and accountants on a large scale — ^the more so that 
there were, except for a part of the period, no separate civil au- 
thorities. But they were also great traders. To assist them in the 
reception, investment and distribution of funds they had a great 
staff of officials, duly organized and entitled. But indeed in these 
days nearly every priest must have been a trader. All this ex- 
tensive system of trade and finance had grown out of a religion and 
worship that in its essence was singularly high and fine and pure 
compared with other sacrificial religions of that day, and in attack- 
ing the commercial activities that were most conspicuous in the 
temple area Jesus attacked the mercenary practices of the whole 
system. 
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By way of illustration, suppose the Constitution of the United 
States had in its beginning provided for the establishment of a na- 
tional temple of religion, over which one family and their descend- 
ants should have complete control forever; that a tax of 10 per 
cent of all production should be levied upon the entire population 
for the support of the temple, its officials and their families and 
servants for all time, with no public accounting required. Let us 
suppose further that it were the conviction of the people that this 
law was handed down by the deity and was therefore not repealable 
or materially changeable. One can imagine how by now a tremen- 
dous monopoly of wealth and commerce would have developed within 
the hands of that family, how its members would resent any inter- 
ference with their material privileges, and how alarmed they would 
be at any movement that might imperil the security of their emolu- 
ments or power. 

Such, on a much smaller scale of course but with no less imposing 
results, were the position and the exclusive prerogatives of the 
‘'sons of Levi’' under the Mosaic Law at this time. In addition to 
all this, the Chief Priest was the supreme head of the Jewish gov- 
ernment, so far as political jurisdiction could be exercised under 
the restrictions of the Eoman power, and he with other principal 
priests constituted a large if not the dominant part of the San- 
hedrin, that singular judicial and administrative council which 
Jews everywhere regarded with awe. When we consider all this — 
the magnitude, the power, the wealth, of these custodians of the 
temple — ^we can begin to perceive in its true proportions the audac- 
ity of the attack of Jesus on their intrenchments. So far as known 
it was an act without precedent, and the alarm and indignation in 
the ranks of the priestly aristocracy must have been much greater 
than the meager and reserved reports of the Gospels would indi- 
cate. 

Having accomplished his immediate purposes here, Jesus and his 
disciples departed from the temple and Jerusalem and climbed the 
slopes of the Mount of Olives to Bethany, leaving the chief priests, 
the scribes, and the elders to consider what they should do about 
this extraordinary invasion. That Jesus was acquainted with Jeru- 
salem and its environs is hardly to be doubted. The Synoptic 
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Gospels mention only this visit in the closing week of his life, ex- 
cept for that visit of Joseph and Mary and the child Jesus recorded 
by Luke. But leaving out of consideration the frequent visits re- 
ported in the Gospel of John, it seems hardly likely that the close 
friendship manifested for the family at Bethany which gave him 
shelter and trust and love in these trying days could have been sud- 
denly acquired. Mary and Martha, and, according to John, their 
brother Lazarus, appear abruptly in the pages of the Gospels not 
as new acquaintances but as old and intimate friends. It is not 
improbable they were in some degree kinfolks. At any rate, it ap- 
pears evident that they not only knew him well but believed in 
him and stood by him. To their home, presumably, he and the 
Twelve went nightly, partly perhaps because it was dangerous for 
them to remain within Jerusalem, after the dramatic scene in the 
temple, but, more likely, because there were no living quarters 
available for them in the city during this period, and the home at 
Bethany was the nearest place they could stop ; where, moreover, 
we may well believe they were sincerely and joyfully welcome. 

The next two days were marked by events that contributed step 
by step to the tragic climax. That Jesus knew that in his violent 
attack upon the mercenary temple practices he had aroused the 
anger not only of the hereditary masters of the temple but of that 
politically dominant class to which they belonged, the Sadducees, 
is not to be doubted. It required great courage, therefore, and a 
total disregard of consequences, for him to enter the temple again, 
on the following morning. Mark does not say so, but we gather 
from Matthew and Luke that he calmly began teaching, or preach- 
ing, in the outer court of the temple or in the splendid colonnades 
surrounding it. However, he was confronted, apparently at once, 
by a delegation of the ‘'chief priests, the scribes and the elders'' 
calling upon him to say “by what authority doest thou these 
things," truly a strange demand from those who alone possessed 
“authority" within the temple area. But it seems obvious that, 
still fearing to take Jesus into custody because of the people, they 
sought to trap him into some admission or outright assertion that 
would weaken popular support. The response of Jesus to this de- 
mand was the defiant question ; “The baptism of John, was it from 
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heaven, or of men? Answer me.” They were at loss fox a reply, 
reasoning among themselves, as the Gospels record it, “if we shall 
say, from heaven, he will say, why then did ye not believe him. But 
if we gba.n say, of men, they feared the people, for all men counted 
John that he was a prophet indeed.” So they weakly answered, 
“We cannot tell.” Jesus then said to them, “Neither do I tell you 
by what authority I do these things.” And he followed this with 
a parable directly for their ears, the parable of the lord of the 
vineyard who let it out to husbandmen and journeyed into a far 
country. At the harvest season he sent back a servant to collect 
what was due bim and the husbandmen beat the servant and sent 
bim away with nothing. And he sent another servant, who was 
similarly treated, a third whom they killed, and stUl others who in 
turn were either wounded or murdered. Finally as a last resort he 
sent his one beloved son, thinking they would reverence him. But 
the husbandmen reasoned, this is the heir to the vineyard; if we 
kill bim also it will now be ours. So they killed him. And Jesus 
asked, “What shall therefore the lord of the vineyard do?” An- 
swering the question himself: “He will come and destroy the 
husbandmen and will give the vineyard to others. ’ 

The inquisitors of Jesus here were not very quick-witted but they 
grasped the plain implications of this parable. The vineyard was 
Israel, the lord of it was God, and they and their predecessors in 
administration were the husbandmen, who had one after another 
rejected and beaten or killed God’s servants, the prophets. Now 
they were plotting among themselves to kill his beloved son, and 
would do so, insuring thereby their own destruction. It was at 
once a prediction and a stem warning. But the only effect of it 
was to increase their anger and strengthen their determination to 
destroy this strange and presumptuous Galilean who threatened to 
endanger their precious privileges. 

But who were these “chief priests, scribes and elders” who thus 
called upon Jesus to explain his conduct? It is a curious combina- 
tion of titles that we hear first from Jesus when he predicts his 
death to the disciples at Caesarea Philippi, but which occurs fre- 
quently with some variations in all the records of this last week in 
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Jerusalem. It is to be noticed that in the grouping the chief priests 
always come first, indicating they are of first importance officially, 
and doubtless first in influence. Sometimes the chief priests and 
elders are mentioned, at others the chief priests and scribes, but 
most often all three. Invariably, however, the chief priests pre- 
ceded the scribes or the elders or both. '‘We are therefore to 
understand,'’ says Schurer, "that it was this class [the chief 
priests] that played a leading part in the conduct of affairs. 
But who then were the chief priests? None of the sources give any 
definite answer to this question. Their association with the "elders" 
indicates that in this combination of terms they were the priestly 
members of the Sanhedrin, for the elders in this grouping were cer- 
tainly members of that body. Indeed all of its members were 
elders, and the Sanhedrin was formally addressed as "Elders of 
Israel," but for some reason the priests and scribes among them 
were commonly given separate designations. It may be presumed 
from this that the Sanhedrin was composed of three orders, namely, 
the more prominent priests, including the High Priest, who pre- 
sided over its assemblies, the scribes, and the ‘‘elders," who in this 
grouping were such other persons as were neither priests nor 
scribes. Doubtless some of these were Sadducees and some Phari- 
sees. As to the scribes in the Sanhedrin, it is highly probable that 
while most of them may have been Pharisees some of them were 
Sadducees. "There must have been Sadducean scribes," says 
Schurer. "For it is not conceivable that the Sadducees who ac- 
knowledged the written law as holy should have had among them 
none who made it a profession to study it."^^ And as Josephus fre- 
quently refers to the government of the High Priest and the San- 
hedrin as being an "aristocracy" it is hardly likely that the priestly 
aristocrats who dominated the council, in secular affairs at least, 
and who were all Sadducees, would not have had scribes, lawyers, 
in that body who represented their own views of the Law. 

It is to be inferred, therefore, that the persons in authority who 
confronted Jesus were members of the Sanhedrin, probably a small 
group. And it seems a reasonable conjecture that they were of the 
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aristocratic Sadduceans rather than of the Pharisees, for the former 
would naturally be much more agitated over the attack upon the 
temple traffic since their perquisites were directly affected, while 
the Pharisees were more concerned in precepts than in profits. It 
is to be noted, moreover, that with the possible exception of a single 
important incident presently to be related, the Pharisees, as such, 
disappear from the records at this point, and the “chief priests, 
the scribes and the elders” take the center of the stage as the op- 
ponents of Jesus. The reason for this is obvious. The Pharisees 
were a religious, not a political, group. Save as some of them were 
members of the Sanhedrin or other official bodies, they had no civil 
authority. It will be remembered that when they sought to dis- 
pose of Jesus in Galilee they enlisted the aid of the Herodians, who 
had the means of bringing the political authority of Herod Antipas 
to bear on the matter. That they exercised their great religious 
infiuenee against the teachings of Jesus not only in Galilee but 
down through Perea and up to Jerusalem is beyond question, and 
because of this continued opposition through most of the public 
life of Jesus they stand out most prominently in the Gospels as his 
antagonists. But when Jesus with a throng acclaiming him as the 
Messiah entered Jerusalem and assaulted the agents of traffic within 
the temple, he became more a political than a religious problem, 
entering for the first time into conflict with the Sadducean element 
which had political authority in its own hands, and could exercise 
it completely, within the limits laid down by Rome. While the 
Pharisees doubtless were in sympathy with, and approved, that 
which followed, they apparently had little part in it. 

But why did these officials of the temple and the Sanhedrin so 
fear the people that they hesitated to take immediate action against 
Jesus? Why did this priestly hierarchy, so strongly intrenched 
by law, by tradition, by power, by wealth, and by co-operation with 
Roman control, have any reason for alarm over this disturbance in 
the temple area led by a Galilean carpenter? The answers to these 
questions lie in the peculiar conditions which then prevailed. On 
the one hand, they held their position and retained their vast priv- 
ileges by the sufferance of Rome, and Rome was not a little impa- 
tient with the difficulties which the peculiarities of the Jewish re- 
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ligion, and the stubborn attachment of the J ews to its strange pre- 
scriptions, created for the Roman administrators. There was good 
reason to fear that any popular movement antagonistic to Rome 
might bring down the overwhelming power of the empire upon the 
Jews, and incidentally put an end to the priestly hierarchy and all 
its privileges. On the other hand, the masses of the people were 
at this moment in the mood for such a movement. They were 
thrilled with the expectancy of a God-given and invincible leader, 
the Messiah, and could be easily inflamed into violent revolt by 
anyone claiming the divine appointment. This feeling was more 
tense during the Passover than at any other time, and upon the 
Jewish authorities, among whom the chief priests were predominant, 
rested the primary responsibility of holding these seething masses 
in cheek, Rome bringing its forces into play only when they failed. 
But the Saddueeans had the disadvantage in exercising responsi- 
bility in that the people distrusted them; and the chief priests in 
particular, while they were venerated as ministers of the temple 
sacrifices, were as political oflBicials the objects of no little popular 
resentment. Some evidence of this iU-feeling is preserved in the 
Talmud in this curious outburst, which Klausner thinks may have 
been a street ballad of the times : 

‘‘Woe is me, for the house of Boethus: Woe is me, for their club! 

Woe is me, for the house of Annas; Woe is me for their whis- 
perings ! 

Woe is me, for the house of Eathros (Kantheras) : Woe is me 
for their pen ! 

Woe is me, for the house of Ishmael (ben Phiabi) : Woe is me 
for their fist! 

For they are the High Priests, and their sons the treasurers; 
their sons-in-law are temple officers, and their servants beat 
the people with their staves. 

In this all the high priests and their families from the time of 
Herod onward are the objects of maledictions. Annas was the 
familiar Annas of the Gospels and Caiaphas was of the “house'' 
of Annas. One can see in this tirade the indications of the auto- 

*From citation by Klaiisner, Jesus of Nazareth, p. 337. 
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cratic spirit of the high priests and their satellites as political offi- 
cials and the tyranny with which they exercised their authority. 
The staves and clnbs and fists were the instruments of the oppres- 
sion of the common people in the hands of their police. The ‘^pen^’ 
referred to their official accusations, often secret, and perhaps 
prosecuted without formal trial, and the ‘‘whisperings’’ expressed 
the popular feeling as to the system of spies and informers they 
were said to sustain. Moreover, the priests constituted a hereditary 
aristocracy among a people otherwise essentially democratic, and 
the Sadducean party as k whole, of which the priests were the back- 
bone, was obnoxious because of its wealth, its subserviency to Borne, 
its pride, and its opposition to the tenets of the Pharisees to which 
the great mass of the people subscribed, however loosely they may 
have applied them in practice. 

For these reasons the situation of the priestly hierarchy, and 
the Sanhedrin dominated by it, was extremely precarious at this 
time. That their fears were justified was proved but a few years 
later when the whole temple and juridical system was caught be- 
tween the fires of the people aroused to fanatical passion by the 
messianic delusion of a material and all-conquering kingdom, and 
the powers of Rome, and forever consumed. The temple was de- 
stroyed, the priests were massacred or dispersed, and the political 
entity of the Jews finally extinguished, all as a result of that fric- 
tion among those explosive elements which were already plainly 
discernible in the time of Jesus. 

It was extremely necessary, therefore, for them to proceed 
against Jesus with caution because there was in him, in the throng 
with him acclaiming him as the Son of David, an idea that might 
easily spread to all the vast multitude assembling for the Pass- 
over; and because of the weakness of their own position. So they 
thought by subtle questionings to draw popular support away from 
him before taking drastic measures against him, as they were deter- 
mined to do. In this they seem to have succeeded. Mark says they 
“sent unto him certain of the Pharisees and of the Herodians, to 
catch him at his words. As Matthew reports it, the Pharisees 
‘'sent out unto him their disciples with the Herodians. But 

“Mark 12:18. 

“Matt. 22:16. 
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Luke has it that the chief priests and scribes ‘‘send forth spies, 
which should feign themselves just men [which should pretend to 
be honest men] that they might take hold of his words, that so they 
might deliver him unto the power and authority of the governor 
[Pilate], It is impossible wholly to reconcile these conflicting 
statements, but they all agree in this, that those people who now 
came to question Jesus were emissaries, not principals, and Mark 
and Luke agree that they were sent in order to trap him, by the 
same group of ofl5cials that had questioned him about his author- 
ity. It might have been ‘‘good politics’’ for them to send Phari- 
sees, who were in favor with the people, or Herodians, who were 
Galileans, as Mark implies. On the other hand, it would have been 
more in accord with their customs for the chief priests to send some 
of their spies, above referred to, as Luke asserts; while it would 
seem to be contrary to the custom of the Pharisees, as revealed 
throughout the Gospels, to delegate the inquisition of Jesus to any- 
body, and if they sent any persons in this instance, as Matthew 
says, it must have been at the instigation of these same chief priests, 
scribes and elders, who alone had authority to do anything in the 
matter. At all events, it appears certain that if the Pharisees had 
any part at all in the ensuing inquiry it was as agents of these 
authorities. 

This delegation approached Jesus with mock humility, and one 
3an well imagine with hypocritical smirks, and they said to him, 
quoting Mark: “Master, we know that thou art true, and carest for 
no man ; for thou regardest not the person of men but teachest the 
way of God in truth ; Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar, or not ? 
Shall we give or shall we not give?” 

Obviously these agents were sent to ask this question, and it is 
equally obvious that it must have been decided upon at a confer- 
ence of their principals. No more searching or more crucial ques- 
tion could have been devised for their purposes, which would be 
met however answered. The Eoman taxes, “tributum,” were to 
the Jews in general the ever present symbol of their subjection. 
Around and upon them centered all their passionate hatred of 
Rome. It was inconceivable that a Messiah who in popular expec- 


WLuke 20:20. 
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tation was to be tbe deliverer from Boman oppression could sanc- 
tion the payment of tribute to Borne. The questioners were con- 
fident that if Jesus answered that the tribute should be paid, or 
"'given/’ the people would regard him as an impostor and turn 
away from him. If, on the other hand, he answered that it should 
not be paid, he by that answer would take a political stand against 
the Boman powers, which could be counted upon to destroy him. 

That Jesus realized the import of this question is not to be 
doubted. He knew the strength of the forces here confronting him 
and their destructive intent. But he did not shrink from the test. 
“Bring me a denarius that I may see it,’’ he commanded. This 
was a Boman silver coin that was in general circulation throughout 
the empire. The Authorized Version of the Gospels calls it a 
“penny” but in Moffatt’s translation it is termed a shilling, which 
much more nearly describes its character and value. When this 
was produced he asked, “Whose is this image and superscription?” 
on the coin. They answered, “Caesar’s.” Then he said to them, 
“Bender to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s. 

That was a counsel of submission in temporal matters to the 
sovereignty of Borne which if the Jews had accepted it would have 
saved them the immeasurable woes that were just ahead for them. 
But nothing could have been less agreeable to the emotions of the 
people, many of whom doubtless surrounded him at this moment. 
Nor with the prevalent notions of a political Messiah could they 
have been given more convincing evidence that Jesus was not the 
Messiah. It is significant that after this incident we hear no more 
of popular support for him. The Pharisees had long opposed him, 
the Sadducees had become his enemies since he came to Jerusalem 
on this last pilgrimage, and now the people fell away from him. 
Except for his immediate disciples and a few others, Jesus was 
alone. And it is a, reasonable assumption that it was at this mo- 
ment that even one of his disciples decided to turn against him. 
Jesus of Nazareth was indeed “despised and rejected of men.” 
And about him rapidly gathered the deepening shadows of impend- 
ing doom. 


S-Mark 12:14-17. 
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LAST SCENES OP THE TRAGEDY 

On ThTirsda 7 of this, the last week of his life, Jesus sent two 
of his disciples from Bethany into the city to engage a room 
wherein they could “eat the Passover.” According to Luke this 
was Peter and John. Following his directions they found the 
place, obtained the use of a “large upper room,” and “made 
ready the Passover.” 

The writers of the Synoptic Gospels are all definite in their 
statements that Jesus here contemplated their participation in 
the regular Passover supper, which inaugurated the celebration 
of the feast of the unleavened bread, commonly called the feast 
of the Passover, or more simply “the Passover.” It is not only 
that they specifically say so, but all the circumstances point to 
that customary ceremonial. For example, there was no reason 
for entering the city if Jesus had in miud an occasion which con- 
cerned themselves alone. Moreover, there was now danger for 
him in entering the city at all, particularly at night. But it was 
required by law that the Passover must be eaten within Jeru- 
salem. Again, the sending of these disciples into the city to en- 
gage a room and to “make ready” the Passover, indicates that 
they were instructed to make the preparations required by the 
legal regulations attending this meal. This included the acquire- 
ment of the specified viands for the occasion — ^the pascal lamb, 
the unleavened bread, the bitter herbs, and also the wine. Fur- 
thermore, the accounts of this last supper, the bread and wine, 
the hymn which they sang at the end, no doubt the “HaUel” 
(all or some part of Psalms 113-118 customarily sung or chanted 
at this event) and the words of Jesus himself, with their sacri- 
ficial analogy, all imply the usual “eating of the Passover” 
which Jesus regarded as symbolical of his own sacrifice. 

On the other hand, the Gospel of John no less definitely fixes 
this supper of Jesus and his disciples twenty-four hours ahead 
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of the time for the Passover feast, and most biblical scholars 
hold that in this particular the testimony of the writer of this 
Gospel is the more trustworthy, because it seems highly improb- 
able that the Jews would have countenanced, much less initiated, 
a proceeding against Jesus culminating in his arraignment be- 
fore Pilate and his crucifixion, on the first day of their sacred 
festival. If that position is correct then this supper was an 
ordinary evening meal, made important only by the fact that it 
was their last meal together, and by the rite which Jesus there 
inaugurated. But how, then, are we to account for the acts 
and words in the Synoptic Gospels all plainly indicating a for- 
mal Passover supper? 

Elausner, the Jewish scholar, seems to have found a solution 
for this problem. The first day of the Passover was always the 
fifteenth of the month Nisan. The Jews reckoned the day, every 
day, as extending from sunset to sunset. Every sabbath there- 
fore began at sunset on Friday and ended at sunset on Satur- 
day. So also the Passover festival began not on the morning of 
the fifteenth of Nisan, but was inaugurated with the eating of 
the Passover on the preceding evening, beginning at sundown, 
which day was, up to sundown, the fourteenth of Nisan. If, as 
the Gospel of John implies, the fifteenth of Nisan fell on a 
Saturday in this year, there was a confiict between the sacred 
observations of the sabbath and those of the Passover festival. 
''According,^’ says Klausner, ‘‘to the ruling which was newly 
promulgated by the Pharisees in HiUePs time the Passover was 
regarded as a public sacrifice ,- if, therefore, the fifteenth of Nisan 
fell on a sabbath and the fourteenth on the eve of the sabbath, 
the Passover was sacrificed on the eve of sabbath (the four- 
teenth of Nisan) . . . even if this profaned the sabbath. . . . 
According, however, to an earlier ruling, which held good among 
the priestly party almost to the close of the period of the Second 
Temple (and therefore beyond the time here under considera- 
tion) the Passover was regarded as a private sacrifice and one 
which might not abrogate the sabbath rules; if, therefore, the 
fourteenth of Nisan fell on the eve of sabbath they sacrificed 
[the Passover] on the thirteenth instead of the fourteenth so as 
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not to profane the sabbath. Hence J esus and his disciples cele- 
brated Passover on Thursday, the thirteenth of Nisan.’^ This, 
it is to be seen, supports the records of the Synoptic Gospels. 
Obviously it is the conclusion of Klausner that the priestly 
ruling was still in force at this time and the Pharisaic ruling 
had not yet superseded it in practice. Certainly it is more agree- 
able to believe that the Synoptic writers were correct; that this 
was not an ordinary meal — ^no preparation and no entry into 
Jerusalem would have been necessary for that — ^but one invested 
with sacredness by immemorial tradition, thereby contributing 
materially to the dramatic solemnity and sacrificial symbolism 
of the Last Supper. 

However or wherever it may have been, that supper was an 
incident of importance in the life of Jesus second only to the 
cross and his birth in the recollections of humanity. For the 
rite which he there initiated has persisted through nineteen cen- 
turies and it is still the center and the inspiration of some of 
the holiest thoughts in the Christian religion. The earliest 
record of what took place there is found not in the Gospels but 
in Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. This was written some 
fifteen or twenty years before the Gospel of Mark. It was written 
by a contemporary of Jesus, and one who, while he did not know 
Jesus in life, was in intimate contact with his immediate dis- 
ciples shortly after his death. What he says, therefore, is cer- 
tainly drawn directly from the personal recollections of men 
who were present on this occasion and who heard and treasured 
the words of Jesus. 

“For I have received of the Lord,” says Paul, “that which 
also I delivered unto you. That the Lord Jesus the same night in 
which he was betrayed took bread: and when he had given 
thanks he brake it and said. Take, eat ; this is my body, which is 
broken for you : this do in remembrance of me. After the same 
manner also he took the cup, when he had supped, saying, This 
cup is the new testament in my blood: this do ye, as oft as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of me.”® 

^IGausner, Jesus of Nazareth, p. $2$. 

»1 Cor. 11:28-26. 
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Mark, who followed next to Paul in point of time, reports the 
incident thus.- ‘‘And as they did eat Jesus took bread, and 
blessed, and brake it, and gave to them and said, Take, eat: 
this is my body. And he took the cup and when he had given 
thanks he gave it to them, and they all drank of it. And he 
said unto them, This is my blood of the new testament, which is 
shed for many.^’® 

Matthew ^s record is almost identical with that of Mark, but 
in neither is there any suggestion of a future and continuous 
repetition of this simple ceremony in “remembrance^^ of him. 
Luke, however, who does not follow Mark so literally as Mat- 
thew, relating the incident in his own words, confirms the state- 
ment of Paul as to the injunction of remembrance. Certain it is 
that it became immediately a ceremonial of remembrance among 
the followers of Jesus, who but a few months afterward were 
“breaking bread daily making a “remembrance^^ of every 
supper, wherever they were gathered together. It was later that 
it became a formality reserved to certain times and places, and 
was enveloped in mystical conceptions and invested with more 
or less elaborate ceremonies. Whatever its development, it 
never lost its significance as a memorial. Its sacrificial sym- 
bolism, its association with the Passover, however, tended to dis- 
appear as it spread away from its Jewish sources. 

Another incident of that supper which made a profound im- 
pression, of a wholly different sort, upon following ages, was the 
revelation of Jesus that one of their number would betray him. 
As reported by Matthew, Jesus said, “as they did eat,^^ “Verily 
I say unto you, that one of you shall betray me. And they were 
exceeding sorrowful, and began every one of them to say unto 
him. Lord, is it I? And he answered and said. He that dippeth 
his hand with me in the dish, the same shall betray me. . . . 
Then Judas, which betrayed him, answered and said. Master, is 
it I? He said unto him. Thou hast said.'’^® Judas Iscariot had 
already secretly entered into an arrangement with the chief 
priests to deliver Jesus into their hands at a “convenient oppor- 


>MArk 14:22-24. 
*Acts 2:46. 
nSBXt 26:21-26. 
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tunity/' And having learned where Jesus was to go on that 
night he either left the gathering after this revelation (at the 
command of Jesus, according to the Gospel of John) or sepa- 
rated himself from them as they went out. Doubtless they might 
have held him and prevented this betrayal but for the convic- 
tion of Jesus that it was useless. ‘'The Son of man goeth as it 
is written of him/' he said, or as it is “ determined. 

But why did Judas betray him? It is a fascinating question. 
The common assumption has always been that it was a vari ce, 
greed, that prompted him, for he was paid “thirty pieces of 
silver'^ for his service to the high priests. It is difficult to be- 
lieve, however, that a man who had been attracted to Jesus by 
his personality or his teachings, had been chosen by Jesus as one 
of his disciples, had apparently been entrusted with the common 
funds of the group, and had followed Jesus loyally, so far as is 
known, throughout his mission up to this week, could have been 
persuaded to betray him for the insignificant sum of “thirty 
pieces of silver, but a few dollars by any reckoning. It seems 
more likely that Judas was actuate^, by. larger motives, however 
mistaken. It may have been that he was convinced that Jesus 
was indeed the Messiah, as the term was commonly understood, 
that he expected Jesus to come into material power through 
some supernatural manifestation, a power in which he of course 
would share,- that he grew impatient with the attitude of 
Jesus and sought to force the issue and bring to pass an immedi- 
ate manifestation of this power by placing Jesus in critical con- 
tact with the authorities — a situation that would compel Jesus 
to exercise his supremacy. Or it is possible that he was bitterly 
disappointed in Jesus ; that he had become convinced, as others 
had doubtless become convinced, through the incident of the 
coin, that Jesus was not and could not be the Messiah of his ex- 
pectations; that he was in fact a deceiver, a “beguiler of the 
people, a false prophet; and that it was his patriotic duty 
therefore to deliver him up to the authorities for punishment. 
That, wrong as he was, he felt deeply, passionately, about the 
matter is indicated by the fact that when he saw that Jesus was 
condemned he, as Matthew records it, confronted the chief priests, 
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threw the blood money at their feet and went out and hanged him- 
self. Judas has been held up to the ages as the arch-traitor of all 
time, and traitor of course he was, but he seems to have been him- 
self betrayed by the violence of his own erring emotions. 

That Jesus was aware of his intentions but did nothing to 
thwart his purposes is clear. He knew when he set out with his 
disciples late that night to go to the garden of Gethsemane that 
he would be arrested there, upon the information of his where- 
abouts furnished to the chief priests by Judas. He might have 
gone elsewhere, and escaped, for the moment, but that obviously 
was far from his thoughts. He had come to Jerusalem to die, 
and he realized that the dreadful hour he had long anticipated 
was at hand. ^‘For I say unto you,^’' he said to his disciples as 
they were leaving the upper room, ‘^that this that is written 
must yet be accomplished in me, ‘And he was reckoned among 
the transgressors.^ 

But it was impossible even for Jesus, courageous as he un- 
doubtedly was to come face to face with the dire end, without 
shrinking momentarily from the terrible ordeal. The humanity 
within him rose up in protest against the awful sacrifice to which 
he was committed. Perhaps he recalled the divine intervention 
by which Isaac was rescued after he was laid upon the altar. 
At any rate his heart was as lead within him. Thus far he had 
come without faltering for an instant on the road he saw laid 
out for him, but now — ! He needed strength, and he sought it 
where he had always found it, in prayer. Drawing apart from 
his disciples in the garden he threw himself upon the ground in 
a nerve-wracked agony of dread and cried, “0 my Father, if it 
be possible let this cup pass from me! Nevertheless, not as I 
will but as thou wilt.^^ Three times at intervals he offered 
this impassioned plea, but coupled each time with a declaration 
of submission to Code's will. Somehow he received the comfort 
and the assurance which he desired, and which now he so greatly 
needed, and not again did he shrink from the sacrifice. 

•Luke 22:37 (Jesus here auotes from Isaiah 53:12). 

’Matt. 26:39. 
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The Passover supper was a ceremonious affair the details of 
which are ignored in the Gospel narratives, for the writers were 
rightly concerned in but two incidents, that of the institution of 
tie sacrament and the disclosure that one of their number was a 
traitor. It must be assumed, however, all present being Jews, 
that it was conducted in accord with the rules prescribed by 
custom, and that the party spent several hours at the table. 
Then followed the walk to Gethsemane and some time spent in 
the garden as Jesus prayed and his disciples slept. It must 
therefore have been around midnight when Jesus saw the gleam 
of torches among the trees and heard the sounds of an approach- 
ing company. Awakening his disciples he said to them “Rise 
up, let us go j lo, he that betrayeth me is at hand. 

And immediately, as Mark reports it, “Cometh Judas, one of 
the twelve, and with him a great multitude with swords and 
staves, from the chief priests and the scribes and the elders," 
that is to say, from the officials of the Sanhedrin. Both Matthew 
and Luke also speak of a “multitude." This would imply not 
only a great number but something other than an organized 
force. In both particulars, however, this implication is in- 
credible. The word which is translated “multitude" is loosely 
used throughout the Gospels. The tendency to exaggeration in 
nearly all the biblical writings, with the intention to impress 
rather to deceive, has been previously discussed. But it 
seems improbable that the officials of the Sanhedrin would have 
sent any but their own police agents to make the arrest of Jesus, 
particularly so in view of the obvious fact that they sought to 
arrest him with as little public notice as possible. However, it 
is probable that, still apprehensive of resistance, they sent a 
large company, which seen among the trees, by the torch lights, 
may well have seemed to the frightened eyes of the disciples a 
“multitude." 

But Jesus had no thought of resistance. He did protest that 
they had come to him “as against a thief in the night with 
swords and with staves to take” him, when they might have 
arrested him within the temple where he had been preaching 
daily. His complaint was just, but their reasons are clear. They 
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feared to take him openly. Nevertheless having voiced his re- 
sentment at the manner of his arrest he went quietly with his 
captors hack into the city. ^‘And they all/’ says Mark, mean- 
ing his disciples, ‘^forsook him, and fled.'’ All, that is to say, 
except Peter, who followed him "^afar off," and yet three times 
that night denied that he had anything to do with this Q-alilean. 

The accounts of the trial of Jesus have been the subjects of 
endless controversy. It has been the common assumption that 
he was tried by the Sanhedrin and convicted of what it consid- 
ered a capital offense, and that this trial, judging from the 
Gospel records, was a travesty of justice, because it was through- 
out a violation of the rules and principles of criminal procedure 
prescribed for the Sanhedrin, which are set forth in the San- 
hedrin tractate of the Talmud. But modern research and critical 
analyses seem to make it clear that so far as the Sanhedrin was 
concerned it was in no sense a formal trial but rather a prelimi- 
nary examination, something in the nature of a grand jury pro- 
ceeding held for the purpose of formulating an indictment for 
presentation to Pilate, the Koman governor.® 

The reasons for these conclusions are, first of all, the manifest 
irregularity just mentioned ; second, that the hearing did not take 
place in the ofllcial meeting place of the Sanhedrin but in the 
private palace of the high priest; and third, that the Sanhedrin 
at this time was without jurisdiction in criminal cases, at least in 
capital cases. Husband's exhaustive research and analysis leave 
little doubt as to this. But whatever the nature of the inquiry 
it is evident, from the fragmentary reports of the Gospels, and 
from the earlier statements recorded therein, that it was ani- 
mated by a determination to effect the destruction of Jesus. Re- 
calling what has been said of the precarious situation of the 
priestly aristocracy, which dominated the Sanhedrin, it is easy 
to understand this attitude. Moreover, the preponderating Sad- 
ducean element could not see anything but danger, not only to 
themselves but to the country, in messianic pretensions of any 
sort. They differed radically from the Pharisees and the rest of 
the people in this as in other important matters. They regarded 

■Husband, The Prosecution of Jesus, p. 280. 
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the messianic hope as a vain delusion, filled with potential perils. 
That they were not wrong in this position, viewing messianism 
as they did, as indeed virtually the whole race did, as essen- 
tially a temporal and political matter, was abundantly proved by 
later disastrous events. The purely spiritual ideas of Jesus as 
they applied to the Messiah were utterly beyond their compre- 
hension, as they were beyond the comprehension of other Jews, 
of even the disciples up to a later time, and they were, more- 
over, particularly repugnant to Sadducean convictions, for they 
were materialists who scorned the Pharisaic conception of life 
after death and all the speculations that attended it. 

So believing, they could only look upon Jesus as a dangerous 
fanatic whose existence, however peaceful might be his inten- 
tions or however righteous his conduct, would be a continuous 
peril to the order of which they were the constituted guardians. 
And believing so, nothing less than his death could satisfy their 
fears. For Caiaphas had said, at one of their earlier conferences 
respecting Jesus, according to John, that '‘it is expedient for us 
that one man should die for the people, and that the whole na- 
tion perish not.'^ "Expedient for us,’^^ meaning presumably 
the dominant class m particular of which he was the head. The 
matter of political expediency was uppermost in their minds. 

But the question was how to do away with one who had ac- 
quired a wide reputation for his works, his teachings, his sanc- 
tity, who had been hailed as a prophet and even as the Messiah, 
without arousing the condemnation either of the people or of 
Rome. Evidently the leaders had planned their course before 
the arrest of Jesus. A charge of blasphemy would hold the 
people in check, a charge of treason against Rome would compel 
Pilate to take action. Foundation for both charges could be 
easily found in Jesus' preaching of the kingdom and his appar- 
ent assumption of the messianic distinction, with such manipu- 
lation of the evidence as they might consider advisable to attain 
their ends. 

We have said that it must have been around midnight when 
the arrest was made. Possibly it was even later. At nine o'clock 


•John 11:60. 
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in the morning Jesus started on his way to Calvary and death. 
So within nine honrs, or less, he was taken prisoner, examined 
by the Sanhedrin, tried by Pilate, and ordered to execution. 
One cannot fail to be impressed by the haste of the entire pro- 
cedure. Obviously the matter was thought to be urgent, and that 
the seventy-one august members of the Sanhedrin were sum- 
moned to meet at the palace of Caiaphas at or before dawn indi- 
cates the extreme importance which the leaders attached to the 
ease. 

From the account of Mark, which is closely followed by Mat- 
thew, it has always been the prevailing impression that there 
were two meetings of the Sanhedrin, one already assembled when 
Jesus was brought before it, and another after daylight. That is 
a natural but not an essential inference from the words of these 
writers. But taking into consideration the shortness of the time 
two meetings of this large body would seem to be highly im- 
probable. To be sure, the criminal code of the Sanhedrin re- 
quired that in capital cases after reaching a verdict it should 
meet again on the following day to declare sentence. But this 
rule would not apply when it ceased to have jurisdiction in 
capital cases, would not in any event apply to a preliminary 
hearing which was in no sense a formal trial, and, besides, two 
meetings only a few hours apart would not have been an observ- 
ance of the rule, which was established to compel mature de- 
liberation in such cases. But Mark does not say that there were 
two meetings. After describing some of the incidents of the 
hearing he says that ‘'Straightway in the morning the chief 
priests held a consultation with the elders and scribes and the 
whole council, and bound Jesus and carried him away and de- 
livered him to Pilate. This does not necessarily imply a sepa- 
rate meeting, but possibly refers to a continuation of the one 
session, the final deliberation of a grand jury after hearing the 
testimony in a case. Luke mentions but one meeting of the 
Sanhedrin taking place “as soon as it was day/^ The Sanhedrin 
does not appear at all in John's account. He says merely that 
Jesus was taken from the garden first to the house of Annas, 
former high priest and father-in-law of Caiaphas the present 
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higli priest, who sent him to the palace of Caiaphas where he 
was questioned by that dignitary, who in turn sent him under 
guard with the chief priests accompanying him as accusers, to 
the governor, Pilate. 

What can be regarded as certain is that Jesus was taken into 
the city and to the palace of the high priest; that at least a 
quorum (21) and probably all of the members of the Sanhedrin 
had already assembled there or arrived there during the subse- 
quent hours ; that Jesus was subjected to an examination by the 
high priest in the presence of the Sanhedrin; that the proceeding 
was brought to a conclusion shortly after dawn ; and that he was 
declared to be worthy of death, because of ' ^blasphemy’ ^ from 
the Jewish standpoint, and because of treason from the stand- 
point of Rome. 

As to the details of this hearing, chief if not sole reliance must 
be placed upon Mark. Matthew ^s record is but a transcription 
of that of Mark. Luke mentions only a single incident, though 
the most important, and there is nothing of consequence in John^s 
report of the questioning by the high priest. If Mark, indeed, 
was the author of the Gospel bearing his name, as there is good 
reason to believe, his sources of information were exceptionally 
dependable. He was a contemporary of Jesus, although much 
younger. He was living in Jerusalem at this time with his 
mother, Mary, who was a friend of Peter. He himself was after- 
ward an intimate associate of Peter, as well as of Paul, and 
tradition has it, drawn from Papias, that his Gospel is largely 
a record of the recollections of Peter derived directly from that 
disciple. Peter alone among the disciples, with the possible ex- 
ception of John, was in a position on that night where he might 
have heard something of what went on during the hearing. 
Moreover, Mark himself may have been somewhere about. In 
his Gospel he records a peculiar incident occurring in the garden 
of Gethsemane at the time of the arrest of Jesus. “And there 
followed him [Jesus] a certain young man, having a linen cloth 
coat about his naked body ; and the young men [presumedly of 
the chief priests' company of police] laid hold on him; and he 
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left the linen cloth and fled from them naked/ That this was 
Mark himself is not improbable, else why insert in his record 
a detail so trivial in itself and so little likely to have been noticed 
in the confusion and alarm of the moment by any other? And 
if that young man was Mark, and he in his youthful zeal or 
curiosity had followed Jesus to Gethsemane, it is a plausible 
supposition that he ventured, after obtaining apparel of course, 
to the vicinity of the high priest's house eager for news of the 
proceedings there. Mark, his Gospel proves, was inherently a 
reporter as well as an evangelist. 

According to Mark, then, witnesses had been summoned, and 
‘‘many bare false witness against him but their witness agreed 
not together. And there arose certain and bare false witness 
against him saying, We heard him say, I will destroy this temple 
that is made with hands and within three days I will build an- 
other not made with hands. But neither so did their witnesses 
agree together. 

As Jesus and his disciples were leaving the temple on the last 
day he was there he said to them, as reported by Mark, “Seest 
thou these great buildings? There shall not be left one stone 
upon another that shall not be thrown down."^^ Perhaps this 
simple prediction had been distorted into a threat, maliciously 
or by that process of rumor which often turns harmless state- 
ments into words of evil. It seems clear that a report that Jesus 
had either threatened to destroy the temple and rebuild it in 
three days, or asserted the power to do so, had been somehow 
circulated. For it is not only stated here by these witnesses, 
although Mark gives it an allegorical touch in his “with hands'' 
and “without hands," but was repeated in derision by some of 
those about the cross on that same day, and was later referred 
to in the charge brought against Stephen.^® 

When the high priest asked Jesus what he had to say as to 
this, and other charges not specified in Mark's report, he did 
not answer. Then the high priest abruptly asked of Jesus, “Art 
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thou the Messiah, the Son of the Blessed?’’' And Jesus re- 
sponded, ‘‘I am; and ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the 
right hand of power, and coining in the clouds of heaven/^ At 
this, Mark tell us, ^'the high priest rent his clothes and saith, 
What need we any further witnesses? Ye have heard the blas- 
phemy. What think ye? And they all condemned him to be 
guilty of death/’ The assertion of Jesus was not blasphemous 
in the strictly legal sense, for he had not uttered the sacred name 
of Grod, Yahweh, which alone, according to the Talmud, con- 
stituted blasphemy/^ Nor, of course, was actual blasphemy, 
however interpreted, possible from the lips of Jesus. But from 
the standpoint of the high priest and his associates it was suffi- 
cient for their purposes. And the claim of Jesus that he was 
the Messiah was, they felt sure, ample ground for the action by 
Pilate which they desired. So the indictment was prepared. 

The resounding notes of the temple trumpets announcing the 
sunrise and the morning sacrifice had hardly ceased to rever- 
berate over Jerusalem when the chief priests and others of the 
Sanhedrin (Luke says ‘'the whole multitude of them”) left the 
house of Caiaphas with a retinue of attendants, having Jesus, 
bound, in their midst. They were now to present him to Pilate 
for trial, and they were to be his accusers and prosecutors, which 
was quite in accord with Eoman legal procedure at that time.^® 

Pilate had taken up his residence for the Passover period, as 
doubtless was his custom when in Jerusalem, at the palace of 
Herod. We know nothing about the house of Caiaphas, but we 
do know something about the palace of Herod, from the descrip- 
tions of Josephus. Herod was, next to Augustus, the master 
builder of his age. He rejoiced in the construction of public 
buildings of all kinds, partly because his taste ran to expensive 
and ornate architecture, and partly to magnify the glory of his 
reign. It was at the height of his power and prosperity that he 
built for himself a residence in the "upper city,” that height 
in the southwestern quarter which dominated the outlook over 
Jerusalem and its surroundings. It "exceeds all my ability to 
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describe it/^ says Josephus. "‘For it was so very curious as to 
want no cost or skill in its construction, but was entirely walled 
about to the height of thirty cubits, and was adorned with towers 
at equal distances, and with large bedchambers that would con- 
tain beds for 100 guests apiece in which the variety of the stones 
is not to be expressed ; for a large quantity of those that were 
rare of that kind was collected together. Their roofs also were 
wonderful, both for the length of the beams and the splendour 
of their ornaments. The number of the rooms was also very 
great, and the variety of the figures that were about them was 
prodigious ; their furniture was complete, and the greatest part 
of the vessels that were put in them was of silver and gold. There 
were besides many porticoes, one beyond another, round about, 
and in each of these porticoes curious pillars ; yet were all the 
courts that were exposed to the air everywhere green. There 
were, moreover, several groves of trees, and long walks through 
them, with deep canals and cystems that in several parts were 
filled with brazen statues through which the water ran out.^^® 
This description is somewhat incoherent but one gets from it 
an impression of the vastness and magnificence of this royal 
edifice, into one of the courts of which Jesus was now conducted 
to stand before the arbiter of his earthly destiny. Doubtless 
Pilate had been apprised of the coming of this delegation from 
the Sanhedrin and of its purpose. At any rate, he seems to have 
been ready for it, and upon their arrival “went out unto them 
and saith. What accusation bring ye against this mauT' And, 
according to Luke, they (the spokesmen for the Sanhedrin, doubt- 
less the chief priests) said to him, "‘We find this fellow pervert- 
ing the nation, and forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, saying 
that he himself is Christ a Eing.''^'^ This doubtless states in 
brief the three points of their indictment, which they amplified 
a little later by charging that “He stirreth up the people, teach- 
ing throughout Jewry, beginning from Galilee to this place. 
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They apparently said nothing about blasphemy, nor about his 
threat to destroy the temple, which were items for Jewish con- 
sumption, and not likely to influence Pilate against J esus. Pilate, 
indeed, it may be surmised, would have been pleased at the 
destruction of the temple by any Jew or Jews if it could have 
been done without involving him in trouble, for most of the diffi- 
culties he encountered in governing these rebellious people cen- 
tered upon the temple and the peculiarities of its worship. But 
all the charges presented directly concerned him, as the repre- 
sentative of Eoman power. The second point in the indictment, 
“forbidding to give tribute to Caesar was manifestly untrue. 
Quite to the contrary, Jesus had counseled the payment of the 
tribute. But this point seems not to have been pressed, nor does 
it appear to have had any weight in the judgment. Perhaps the 
prosecutors, knowing it could not be proved, were content to 
let the accusation speak for itself. As to his perverting the na- 
tion they had ample proof, from their standpoint. The Pharisees 
would back them in this. And it was true that he “stirred up 
the people, but they did not tell Pilate that he stirred the peo- 
ple to ways of peace and goodness and not to insurrection. The 
reference to Galilee must have interested Pilate, for Galilee was 
known to be the breeding ground of sedition, and he himself 
seems to have had a gruesome experience with Galileans, min- 
gling their blood with their sacrifices.^^ 

However, the charge that Jesus claimed to be the Messiah, a 
King, evidently determined the final decision of Pilate. “Per- 
verting the nation,'^ if construed to mean hn influence for re- 
bellion, as the prosecutors wished him to construe it, was treason- 
able conduct, but assuming the title of King, without authority 
from Rome, was treason direct and specific. For Pilate could 
not imagine a claim to kingly honors and power except in rela- 
tion to a material and political kingdom. The purely spiritual 
conceptions of Jesus were beyond his comprehension, as they 
were indeed beyond the comprehension of the Jews. It was this 
point of the indictment against Jesus which impressed Pilate as 
being of first importance. When the charges were presented to 
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him, one gathers from all of the Gospels, he turned to the silent 
but dignified and unawed prisoner before him and said: “Art 
thou the King of the Jews?^^ Jesus answered, “Thou sayest it.” 
That this was an affirmative response, and was perhaps a com- 
mon idiom equivalent to a positive affirmation, is indicated in 
Matthews's account of the last supper wherein Judas asks Jesus 
if he is the one who should betray him, and Jesus answers “Thou 
hast said.” At any rate, it is obvious that Pilate interpreted it 
as an admission. Save for this laconic answer to Pilajte's ques- 
tion Jesus, according to the Synoptic Gospels, said not a word 
during the trial, offering no explanation or defense. “And the 
chief priests,” says Mark, “accused him of many things, but 
he answered nothing. And Pilate asked him again, Answerest 
thou nothing ? behold how many things they witness against thee. 
But Jesus yet answered nothing, so that Pilate marveled. The 
nature of the “many things” of which he was accused is left 
to conjecture by both Mark and Matthew, and Luke mentions 
only the three charges referred to above, but Mark and Matthew 
call particular attention to the silence of Jesus throughout the 
proceedings. He had been similarly silent during the hearing 
before the Sanhedrin, saying nothing apart from his declaration 
as to the messiahship. In this he was fulfilling to the letter the 
prophecy of Isaiah, which he regarded as referring to himself; 
“He was oppressed and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his 
mouth ; he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
before his shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth. 
Moreover, he must have felt that his fate was already deter- 
mined, and having accepted it as an incident of his messianic 
mission, defense was not only useless but contrary to the purpose 
of his mission. 

Nevertheless Pilate, by all accounts, was strangely reluctant 
to condemn him. “Strangely” because mercy was not in accord 
with his nature, as it is revealed by Josephus and Philo. Possibly 
he was actuated to some extent by his dislike of these priestly 
prosecutors, and suspected that they were using him as an in- 
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stnunent to their own ends. Probably there was something in 
the personality of the silent man before him which denied the 
merit of the accusations. Perhaps Pilate felt that while Jesus 
was technically guilty of treason, under the Roman law, having 
admitted that he regarded himself as a king, he was in fact 
politically harmless. At any rate, Pilate told the chief priests 
that he thought Jesus should be released. But this was quite con- 
trary to the wishes of his prosecutors and they cried out vehe- 
mently, "'Crucify him! Crucify him!’' Pilate then suggested 
as an alternative that he crucify Barabbas, an insurrectionist 
and murderer whom he had in custody, and let Jesus go, it being 
a custom that he release one such prisoner at the time of the 
Passover. But again they cried, "Crucify him! Crucify him!" 
He might release Barabbas if he wished but they wanted Jesus 
removed, and crucifixion was the usual Roman method of re- 
moval for all who were, or were supposed to be, dangerous to 
the state. According to the Gospel of John, they cried out, "If 
thou let this man go thou art not Caesar's friend; whosoever 
maketh himself a king speaketh against Caesar. While no 
such declaration is reported in the other Gospels it presents a 
convincing explanation of Pilate's final acquiescence that is else- 
where . lacking. The men prosecuting Jesus were the political 
powers of the Jewish people. They could by laying the matter 
before Caesar compel Pilate to defend his action in releasing 
Jesus, and it would not be easy to justify himself before that 
supreme and stern authority, Tiberius, who would certainly re- 
gard the claim of Jesus to kingship as temporal and political 
and therefore treasonable, an intolerable offense to him. At all 
events, it is clear that the prosecutors of Jesus would consent 
to nothing less than the death penalty, which was indeed the 
sole penalty possible under the Roman law for treasonable action 
of any sort, "treason" by that law being so broadly interpreted 
as to cover anything antagonistic to Roman power,^® Pilate, 
therefore, was persuaded to order the crucifixion of Jesus. 

All the Gospels except John make it appear that the people, 
a "multitude" of them, were present at this trial before Pilate, 
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and supported the chief priests and other members of the San- 
hedrin in demanding the crucifixion of Jesus. It seems, however, 
highly improbable that a multitude of people, in any real sense 
of the word, could have been permitted by the Roman guards 
to enter within the walls of the palace of Herod, at any time or 
under any circumstances. Pilate was governing a rebellious na- 
tion under difficult conditions. The spirit of insurrection was in 
the air, particularly so at this Passover time. The description 
of Josephus makes it clear that the palace area was strongly 
walled, and presumedly fortified. It is not at all likely that 
Jews would have been admitted to the palace inclosure at all 
except upon official business or upon invitation, Pilate being 
what he was, a stern, suspicious, unfriendly ruler and also a 
soldier. The chief priests and other members of the Sanhedrin 
were there, of course, on official business and doubtless they were 
accompanied by their aides and retainers, in the whole a body 
of considerable numbers, but all attached to the priestly delega- 
tion and all admitted because of their relation to the work in 
hand. Unless there were some to witness in behalf of Jesus — and 
there appear to have been none — ^there was no occasion for the 
entry of any others. It is inconceivable that the gates were 
thrown open to admit the populace. It seems to be a reasonable 
assumption, therefore, that the Jewish company within the court- 
yard was composed entirely of the officials of the Sanhedrin and 
their attendants, mostly if not all of the Sadducean class, and 
all concerned in accomplishing the destruction of Jesus. These 
were the ^‘people^^ who cried insistently, ‘^Crucify him!'^ The 
people in the general sense were not present or represented. And 
it is to be noted that it was only within this enclosure, and from 
this priestly party, that the cry of “Crucify himl’’' was heard. 
The streets outside were thronged with people when Jesus was 
led from the gates of the palace to execution, but no cries of 
condemnation are reported from them. On the contrary, Luke 
says, “there followed him a great company of people, and of 
women, which also [the women] bewailed and lamented him.^^ 
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When Pilate had ordered the execution of Jesus he was taken 
in charge by the Roman soldiers and made ready for the imme- 
diate application of the death sentence. This was the rule under 
Roman law. It was the custom also that a person condemned to 
death by crucifixion should first be scourged. Accordingly the 
martyrdom of Jesus began with this cruel preliminary, a lashing 
with whips across the naked back of the victim which drew the 
blood at every blow. This apparently was done in the courtyard, 
the scene of the trial, after which the soldiers led him into one 
of the halls of the palace where they submitted him to further 
indignities in mockery of his kingly pretensions. They hastily 
plaited a crown of thorns for him and placed it upon his head; 
threw about him a purple robe and knelt before him, crying, 
‘‘Hail, King of the Jews. And these were Roman soldiers, mem- 
bers of the invincible legions of Caesar — callous brutes who 
reveled in cruelty and whose only virtues were courage and 
obedience to discipline! Yet this man whom they reviled was 
indeed a King, greater, far greater, than Caesar. The incompa- 
rable grandeur of his soul was manifested but a little later when 
in the agony of the cross he cried, in behalf of these same 
wretches, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 

It was the “third hour'' of the morning, nine o-'clock, when 
the company of soldiers with Jesus in their midst passed through 
the palace gates to the street on the way to the place called 
Golgotha, the place of cimcifixion. Another custom, another re- 
finement of Roman cruelty, required that the person to be cru- 
cified must carry his own cross. How far they had to go is not 
known, for the location of Golgotha (“Calvary," Luke calls it) 
has never been identified.^ That it was somewhere beyond the 
city walls is assumed from a passage in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, which says that Jesus “suffered without the gates. 

If so it was distant from the palace of Herod, and Jesus, weak- 
ened by the strain of these last days and the torture of the 
scourge, gave way under the weight of the cross. The soldiers 
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then compelled a man standing in the throng, a Cyrenian named 
Simon, to carry it. 

Arrived at the place the soldiers lost no time in carrying out 
their orders. The Gospels say simply, ‘^and they crucified him.'^ 
When they were written crucifixion was so common an event 
throughout the empire that no explanation of it was considered 
necessary. It was the penalty for many offenses. Slaves were 
frequently executed in this manner, as were thieves and bandits 
in general. The people were so accustomed to the sight that it 
aroused in but few the feeling of horror which animates the 
modern mind at the mere thought of it. It was, however, a 
Roman and not a Jewish form of execution. When the Jews had 
possessed authority to carry into effect the death penalty it was 
by methods less cruel. 

The cross which Jesus had borne part of the way to the place 
of execution was probably a rough pole with a similar piece of 
roughly hewn wood fixed to it at right angles near the top, and 
not the conventionalized cross of squared and smoothly finished 
timber familiar to our mind^s eye. Nor do we get a true idea 
of the extreme cruelty of the crucifixion from the pictures and 
images which we are accustomed to see. Art and devotion have 
combined to soften the outlines of the event and to conceal its 
gruesome details. Nor indeed is anything to be gained by dwell- 
ing upon the features of a spectacle that in every respect should 
have been revolting to human sensibilities. It is sufficient to say 
that the instrument* of torture was laid upon the ground, the 
victim, his apparel having been removed, was thrown, not gently 
we may be sure, upon it; his arms were spread and his hands 
fixed to the cross piece by spikes drived through them; his feet 
similarly attached to the upright timber; the cross with its bur- 
den of unspeakable agony was then lifted up and its base planted 
within the hole in the ground prepared to receive it. Thus sus- 
pended he was condemned to die a lingering death, every mo- 
ment of which he suffered excruciating pain. So it was that 
Jesus suffered on that day, the bravest, truest, finest gentleman 
that ever walked upon the earth. 
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It happened that two thieves had been condemned to a similar 
death, and they were crucified at this time, the cross of Jesus 
standing between them. It is singularly impressive that the 
course of events, events over which he had no control, confirmed 
his own conviction that he was the suffering servant referred 
to in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. ‘‘He was numbered with 
the transgressors,’'^ said the prophecy, and here he was, he that 
was without sin, numbered with thieves and enduring the ignomin- 
ious death meted out to them. The prophet also said “the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with his stripes 
we are healed, and upon the back of Jesus at that moment 
were the bloody stripes made by the scourge. It was further 
predicted that “he made his grave with the wicked, and with 
the rich in his death/’ Here were the wicked, and a little later 
he was placed in the tomb of a rich man, Joseph of Arimathea. 
The “long arm of coincidence”' can hardly be made to stretch 
far enough to embrace all these; nor can it be reasonably claimed 
that these incidents were manufactured by the Gospel writers to 
fit the prophecy. They are as much a part of the veritable history 
of the event as is the crucifixion itself. 

The Gospel writers have sketched the outlines of that most 
memorable tragedy upon Calvary and it requires no great stretch 
of the imagination to fill in the picture. Three crosses upon the 
summit of a bald hill, each cross bearing upon it a tortured 
human being; upon the central cross Jesus of Nazareth, above 
his head a placard proclaiming in Aramaic, Greek, and in Latin 
what Mark terms the “superscription of his accusation,” “The 
King of the Jews,” placed there by order of Pilate, probably as 
a warning that this would be the end of anyone assuming such a 
title, that Rome would not countenance any messianic preten- 
sions ; about the crosses a company of Roman soldiers sufficiently 
large to prevent any interference with the executions ; and circled 
around the spot but held at some distance away by the soldiers, 
a great crowd of people. Such a spectacle has always drawn a 
crowd in all ages, and does even now whenever an execution is 
open to the public view, which happily is becoming a rare occur- 
rence. In that crowd watching with morbid interest these victims 
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of E-oman cruelty were, we are told, the chief priests who had 
prosecuted him, and who derided Jesus, saying, saved 

others; himself he cannot save, while from some in the throng 
came the taunting cry, *^Thou that destroyest the temple and 
buildest it in three days, save thyself and come down from the 
cross/^ And "afar ofE^’ in the crowd stood the women who loved 
him, doubtless many others who had felt the spell of his per- 
sonality, and perhaps some of the disciples, all silent, wondering, 
fearing. 

About the sixth hour, noon, it is said that the air grew dark, 
as if heavy clouds had thrown a somber veil over the scene. A 
few hours later a cry was heard from the lips of Jesus, wrung from 
his tortured soul by his physical anguish, "My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?’’^ And then, as if in answer to this 
cry of agony, his noble spirit was liberated. Jesus of Nazareth 
was dead. The sacrifice was consummated. He who had said, 
"Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay down his life 
for his friend,^' had laid down his own life for mankind, friends 
and enemies, "a ransom for many,^^ expressing thereby a love 
that is immeasurable in depth, or width, or height. 

And that evening "the chief priests, scribes and elders'' doubt- 
less congratulated themselves that they were well rid of this 
dangerous Galilean, while Pilate feasting in the palace of Herod 
reviewed the work of the day with prideful complacency, feeling 
that he had disposed of a delicate matter satisfactorily and no 
more would be heard of this man Jesus and his vain pretensions. 

But the chief priests and Pilate were alike mistaken, pro- 
foundly mistaken. Jesus of Nazareth though dead still lived. 
They little knew that by their action they had seated Jesus upon 
a throne incomparably greater than that of the Caesars, and had 
ushered in a new era for the world at large. 
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VICTORY OVER DEATH 

Jesus of Nazareth, was dead. 

There was no doubt about it. The centurion in command of 
the soldiers who had esecuted him so reported to Pilate when 
Joseph of Arimathea asked for permission to take the body for 
burial. This Joseph, whose service in this connection is men- 
tioned by all of the Gospels, but whose name nowhere else ap- 
pears in the records, is said to have been a man of some wealth, 
a “counselor," presumedly a member of the Sanhedrin, but one 
who had not “consented” to the prosecution of Jesus, of whom 
he was “secretly a disciple.” He was from Arimathea, probably 
the ancient Ramah, where Samuel the prophet was bom and 
resided, and that may still have been his home, inasmuch as it 
was only a few miles from Jerusalem. However, he possessed 
a tomb in the immediate neighborhood of the city, one that had 
never been used, and it was his wish to give the body of Jesus 
decent burial therein. 

Pilate granted him the permission he sought, and with this 
authority the body was taken down from the cross, wrapped by 
Joseph in “fine linen,” which he had bought for this purpose, 
carried to the tomb and laid within it. The Jews burifed their 
dead, preferably in caves or in sepulchers hewn out of the solid 
rock in the semblance of caves. The tomb of Joseph was of the 
latter kind. It was usual for men of means to provide such 
burial places in advance of need, just as the modern man ac- 
quires a burial lot in a cemetery as a prudent preparation for 
the future. Having placed the body of Jesus in the tomb the 
aperture was closed with a stone which was “rolled” into it, 
a large stone, “very great” as Mark describes it, but one ap- 
parently that fitted the opening. 

Meanwhile, what of the disciples? The Gospel writers tell us 
nothing of the effects upon them of the calamitous twenty-four 
hours that had brought an ignominious death to their leader. 
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We only know that they fled when Jesus was arrested in tht 
garden of Gethsemane. Nevertheless, we can be very sure that 
they were crushed, dismayed, appalled, by the suddenness and 
force of the blow. They had followed Jesus for many months, 
had looked upon him from the first as a superior being to whom 
they were willing to devote their lives ; and in the last few weeks 
at least they had come to regard him as much more than this, 
as, indeed, the ardently expected Messiah, the divinely anointed 
leader of their race to a place of supremacy in the world. Now 
their dreams were dispelled, their hopes shattered, their anchor- 
age broken. They were like a little flock of masterless sheep on 
their Galilean hills, bewildered, lost. Moreover, their hearts were 
broken, for they had so loved this man, Jesus, that they had 
given up home, family, friends, their all, for him. Now he was 
taken from them and cruelly put to death. In all the world 
there could have been no group so disconsolate, discouraged, for- 
lorn, as they on that sabbath following the crucifixion of Jesus. 
It seems clear that the prediction of Jesus that he would rise 
again had made no impression upon them. For them all was 
lost, and they were utterly without hope. 

Indeed, if the burial of Jesus had been the end of Jesus, all 
that he was, aU that he said, and all that he did, would have 
been lost to the world. There would have been no record of his 
life for future ages. The memory of him would have passed with 
the passing of those who knew him, and mankind would not have 
known that he ever existed. 

But on the Sunday morning after the crucifixion something 
happened, something tremendous, inexplicable, that not only 
placed the name of Jesus upon the pages of history but made 
it rank forever above all other names in the annals of humanity. 
Something happened that created the conviction, suddenly and 
firmly implanted within the minds of the disciples, and within 
the minds of many others, that Jesus had risen from the tomb, 
that he was again alive, and now eternally alive, that he was 
indeed the Messiah, the Christ, and that he soon would come 
again as King of kings and Lord of lords to establish the King- 
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dom of God and to usher into it all who believed in him and 
were worthy of entry. 

It was this conviction that turned the despair of the disciples 
into elation, that transformed discouragement into an active and 
confident enthusiasm, that changed them from negligible fol- 
lowers along the trail of Jesus into leaders themselves, burning 
with zeal and filled with power and understanding they had not 
previously manifested. And as this conviction affected the im- 
mediate disciples, the Eleven, so it did many other disciples. 
For this little group of twelve, now reduced to eleven by the 
traitorous withdrawal and death of Judas, were not alone in 
their attachment and allegiance to the Man of Nazareth. There 
must have been a considerable number drawn to him of whom 
we hear little or nothing. It is to be remembered that, accord- 
ing to Mark, the Twelve were finally set apart from other fol- 
lowers of Jesus and ordained to his service that, according to 
Luke, he at one time sent seventy other'' disciples out on mis- 
sionary journeys and that Paul reported five hundred breth- 
ren" to whom he appeared after his resurrection.^ Then there 
were the women who followed him, some of whose names have 
been made familiar by the records, and there were many others, 
no doubt, who did not journey with him but were nonetheless 
ardent disciples, such as Mary and Martha of the home at Beth- 
any, for example. And it is not improbable that among that 
throng that made up the ‘‘triumphal" procession into Jerusalem 
were a large number who were more than momentarily attached 
to Jesus. There are also incidental references to individuals as 
disciples, such as Joseph of Arimathea, and the man “Cleopas," 
mentioned once by Luke but otherwise unknown.^ When we 
consider the magnetic quality of the personality of Jesus, and 
the drawing power of his words and deeds, manifested through- 
out the pages of the Gospels, and give due weight to the refer- 
ences to disciples, other than the Twelve, which are noted above, 
it seems a reasonable assumption that there were at the time of 

iMark 8:18. 14. 

*Luke 10 :1. 

»1 Cor. 15 :6. 
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the crucifixion of Jesus a large number, perhaps thousands, in 
Palestine, particularly in Galilee, who regarded themselyes as 
in spirit disciples of Jesus, among whom the effect of the news 
of the resurrection of Jesus was almost, if not wholly, as elec- 
trifying and inspiring as among the Eleyen. If this assumption 
is correct Jesus had laid a broader and firmer foundation for the 
movement that was to follow than the little band of personal 
attendants, although they of course were the impelling nucleus 
of it. 

In the consideration of the conviction that was the motive force 
of this movement it is well to remember that it was based upon 
personal knowledge and experience. We must depend upon the 
writings which contain accounts of the appearances and the 
words of Jesus after his resurrection, and the more those accounts 
are subjected to critical analysis the more confusing they become. 
But Mark, the earliest of the Gospels, was written some thirty- 
five or forty years after the death of Jesus, and by that time 
Christianity was already established in most of the important 
cities of the empire and was growing rapidly. The Gospel rec- 
ords added nothing to the conviction that Jesus had risen from 
the dead for that was firmly fixed before they were written, but 
they contributed mightily to its continuance in succeeding gen- 
erations when the testimony of those who saw with their own 
eyes and heard with their own ears was no longer orally available. 

Therefore, what we have first to consider is the unquestionable 
fact that within thirty years after the death of Jesus, a revolu- 
tionary religious movement based upon his personality and teach- 
ings, but primarily upon the belief that he had come out of the 
tomb in which he was interred and was alive again, to redeem 
and save mankind, had swept irresistibly over the Roman Em- 
pire. And this belief was founded upon the testimony of many 
men, regarded as entirely trustworthy, who had seen Jesus and 
heard his words after his resurrection. ^‘If Christ be not risen, 
said Paul in one of his epistles, ''then is our preaching vain.’^® 
He himself was as completely convinced of the truth of this 
resurrection as were the immediate disciples of Jesus, the women, 
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and others who said they had seen Jesns alive in the days fol- 
lowing his crucifixion. And he himself presents the earliest re- 
corded evidence of that resurrection. ^‘For I delivered unto you 
first of all/’ he says, ‘'that which I also received, how that Christ 
died for our sins according to the scriptures; and that he was 
buried, and that he rose again the third day according to the 
scriptures ; and that he was seen of Cephas [Peter] , then of the 
twelve; after that he was seen of above five hundred brethren 
at once, of whom the greater part remain unto this present, but 
some are fallen asleep. After that he was seen of James [the 
brother of Jesus] ; then of all the apostles. And last of all he 
was seen of me also, as of one born out of due time,’’’® 

According to Paul then, Jesus was seen after his resurrection 
by many people, most of whom were still living when he wrote 
this epistle to the Corinthians. Doubtless he had heard some of 
these, notably Peter and James, testify to these post-mortem ap- 
pearances of Jesus. Added to all this was his own mystical 
experience when he was suddenly transformed from a persecutor 
of Jesus to one of his most devoted followers. The Book of Acts 
was written long after this but by one who also had been in 
direct contact with some of those who had seen Jesus, and there 
is no doubt that his narrative of events following the resurrec- 
tion records information imparted to him by men participating 
in those events. In the first chapters of this book we can see 
how this conviction that Jesus was again alive, that he was 
indeed the Messiah, filled these people with a flaming fire of 
enthusiasm and devotion, enabling them to convince thousands 
of the truth of their testimony, and thus to inaugurate the move- 
ment that spread so rapidly over the empire. 

The fact of this conviction and of its marvelous effects is not 
to be denied. It is a matter of universally credited history that 
within a generation after the death of Jesus the religion bearing 
the name of his messianic title had penetrated the greater part 
of the empire and was giving concern to the government at Eome. 
It was a faith in which those who attached themselves to it al- 
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ways risked, and frequently suffered, persecution or death. All 
attempts to suppress or destroy it served but to increase the 
number and zeal of its adherents. Such a faith must have had 
a substantial foundation in its beginnings. 

Certain it is that something happened at Jerusalem that changed 
the course and direction of civilization. If it was not the resur- 
rection of Jesus, as the records witness, what was it? A provin- 
cial Jew crucified upon a malefactor ^s cross; the disciples he 
had drawn about him, provincials themselves who had not up 
to that time manifested more than the average intelligence or 
initiative of their kind, crushed by his tragic end, disconsolate, 
disheartened, hopeless — ^no situation imaginable could have less 
potential power. And yet out of that situation and from these 
men was started a movement that ‘‘turned the world upside 
down/^ Viewed from any angle, or in any perspective, the 
consequences of the death of that Galilean carpenter upon the 
cross were inexplicable, incredible. We can, to be sure, trace 
nearly every foot of the development, and point to the circum- 
stances which favored it, but the wonder of it is not thereby 
lessened. If God was not in it then it is useless to believe that 
God has anything to do in the affairs of men or has any influence 
upon human history. And if that is useless then it is useless to 
have any belief of God at all. For of what value is any belief 
in God apart from an assumption that he is somehow related to 
mankind? 

Moreover, any belief in God is necessarily a belief in the super- 
natural, if we confine the word to its basic meaning of “above 
nature. It has become a discredited word in this age of science 
because it has been so indiscriminately applied to manifestations 
seemingly, but only seemingly, contrary to nature, and to the 
delusions of the ignorant, that it has become almost a synonym 
for superstition. Yet the fact remains that the supernatural, in 
its primary meaning, is essentially the basis of all religion. For 
religion, whatever its form, is dependent upon an idea of a power 
or powers above or superior to nature. If, therefore, one believes 
in a God at all, whatever the conception of the god may be, one 
must believe in something that is supernatural. If, on the other 
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hand, there is no snch conception, if the existence of God is 
denied, then it follows that religion is a delusion and all con- 
sideration of it vain. But mankind in general has always re- 
fused, and still refuses, to believe that it is a delusion, and persists 
in the conviction that there is a power superior to nature and 
therefore supernatural. To that extent at least the supernatural, 
expressed in the idea of deity, is taken for granted by everyone 
who accedes to any form of religion. 

But if there is a supernatural power over all there must be a 
supernatural power operating within all. Science has made it 
clear that creation throughout the universe is a continuous proc- 
ess, that throughout all nature there is a force or forces con- 
stantly at work. And many leaders of science see in these proc- 
esses the evidences of a mind controlling them. We may think 
of the laws of nature, says Sir James Jeans, ‘‘as the laws of 
thought of a universal miiid.’’’'^ If, then, there is a universal 
mind at work in the processes of nature and expressing its 
thought in the laws of nature, it is inconceivable that this mind 
is not concerned in human life, which, so far as we know, is the 
highest product of natural laws. And if it has such concern in 
human life it must somehow manifest itself in human develop- 
ment. It has been the conviction of many ages that this uni- 
versal mind, call it what we will, reveals itself from time to time 
to humanity through the agency of certain men who are some- 
how drawn into communication with it, and inspired by it, 
thereby becoming transmitters of its thought and purpose. It is, 
at any rate, undeniable that virtually all the advances made by 
man in the field of religion, in the conceptions of the nature of 
deity and of the relations of man to deity, have been through 
the instrumentality of individuals, who by their ideas and their 
teachings have elevated the standards of religion upon a higher 
plane for their own and future generations, and who because of 
their service to humanity stand out pre-eminent in the history 
of mankind. Confucius, Buddha, Zoroaster, Plato, and most of 
the Hebrew prophets were men to whom the world is still in- 

^The MV0t6rlou0 Unlverfle, p. IBO. 
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debted and ■whom it yet reveres, while all 'their contemporaries, 
of whatever rank or power, are forgotten, ■with the exception of 
those of Plato. 

If there is a mind at work in the universe and concerned in 
the progress of h'umanity, it is a pla'usible assumption that it has 
manifested itself through such men as these, touched their minds 
with something of its own di-rinity, and given them commanding 
power to direct the minds of other men into higher channels, 
bringing them into closer relations with, and a better under- 
standing of, the 'universal mind. And if this is a reasonable 
assumption as to all such instances, it is much more reasonable 
as to the man Jesus, whose influence upon 'the religious thought 
and ethical conduct of mankind has been incomparably greater. 
“God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in times 
past unto the fathers by the prophets,’' says the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, “hath in these last days spoken unto -us by his Son, 
whom he hath appointed heir of aU things.”® 

If it is true, therefore, that God spoke to mankind through 
Jesus, thereby revealing himself more clearly than he had ever 
done before, so clearly indeed that further revelation in this 
universal sense has not been necessary, it seems no less true that 
in Jesus he found a medium uniquely adapted to> such revelation, 
uniquely fitted for the divine purpose, yielding himself unre- 
servedly to the divine will and accepting the sacrifice involved 
in his commission. Moreover, if this be true, it follows, at least 
as a possibility, that the Power which is superior to all nature 
may have been uniquely exercised in this instance, first to endow 
its agent with something of its own power in order to have him 
make a special impress upon his time, and second by giving the 
requisite impetus to the movement which the agent was chosen 
to inaugurate through his restoration to life after his sacrifice 
upon the cross. In brief, the assumption that there is a Mind, 
supreme in the universe, that it is concerned in the welfare of 
mankind, and that it so revealed itself progressively through the 
minds of particular men, warrants the further presumption that 
it may use its powers in the accomplishment of its purposes in 
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ways not always understandable to men, who at best are far from 
a complete understanding of the mysteries of nature or of life. 

In the chapter on ‘'The Miracles of Jesus’’’ we said that some 
of the miracles were not explainable by any natural law we 
know anything about, and that the possibility of the supernatural 
could not be lightly dismissed even in this age, for "it cannot be 
ruled out entirely without ruling out God.” It was, as we also 
said in that chapter, the conviction of the Gospel writers that it 
was through "the power of the Spirit,” that is the Spirit of 
God, that Jesus was enabled to perform the miracles they re- 
counted. Jesus said "if I by the finger of God cast out devils, 
no doubt the kingdom of God is come upon you.^’^ It was by 
"the finger of God’^ that he felt he performed his "works.” 
That may be regarded as the test of the supernatural. Is it the 
work of God? If we restrict the meaning of the word "super- 
natural” to that which is above and superior to nature, and that 
resides wholly and exclusively within the power of God, then 
the question is not whether God can do this or that, but whether 
it is conceivable that he would do anything contrary to the 
laws of nature, which he established. And this raises another 
question, whether there could be anything he might do that 
would be in reality contrary to his own laws. In a sense all that 
he does, all natural law, is miraculous, in that it is beyond 
human power and understanding. In this sense miracles are being 
performed about us every day, in the processes of nature and in 
the experiences of human life. And it is undeniably true that 
the more science delves into the secrets of nature, particularly 
so in recent years, the greater the wonder of it becomes. Yet so 
far as we know, so far as science knows, nothing in all this is 
contrary to natural law. 

But what do we know about natural law? What do we mean 
by natural law? Eddington, the English physicist, has divided 
the laws of nature into three groups.^® The first he calls "iden- 
tical laws,” the second "statistical laws,” and the third "tran- 
scendental laws.” The identical laws include the law of gravi- 

•Luke 11:20. 
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tation, the law of conservation of mass and energy. The statis- 
tical laws are observed in the laws of gases and of thermo- 
dynamics. The transcendent laws are those of atomic structure 
and the quantum process. ^^In the first category, ^ says another 
eminent scientist, commenting on this classification, “are laws 
pertaining to processes that science can now both describe and ex- 
plain. The laws in the second category pertain to processes 
which have been described but cannot yet be explained. Whereas 
in the third category are laws pertaining to processes which have 
not as yet been either satisfactorily described or adequately ex- 
plained. Dr. Mather goes on to point out the fact that “the 
identical laws are really not laws of governance ; they are 
merely descriptions of what occurs. . . . The laws which really 
govern the universe are the statistical and transcendent laws. 
Although these laws still baffle us, we have every reason for be- 
lieving that they are rational and inviolable ; that they are truly 

laws. 

It thus appears that there is a vast field of natural law, recog- 
nized by science, but which eludes explanation, and that in this 
field are the real mysteries of nature, the real administrative 
forces of nature. It follows, therefore, that what God may do, 
in accord with the laws of nature, is quite beyond human defini- 
tion or limitation. All this has a bearing upon the problem of 
the resurrection of Jesus, because if it occurred it is quite pos- 
sible that it was by the operation of a natural law that is as yet 
beyond the explanation of science, rather than an occurrence 
inconsistent with and in violation of law; that it was not super- 
natural, in the more common interpretation of the word, as some- 
thing contrary to laws of nature, but that it was supernatural in 
the sense of an act of God in conformity with laws whose nature 
is unknown. And, we repeat, if it did not occur, then the con- 
sequences of his death present a problem no less inexplicable 
or unsolvable. 

But what do the Gospel records tell us of the resurrection of 
Jesus ? Bach of the four Gospels tells a story different in almost 

“Mather, Science in Search of God, p. 124. 
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every detail from the others. In no two of them are the appear- 
ances of Jesus of identical time or place or to identical individ- 
uals. They all agree that the discovery that the tomb was empty 
was made by one woman, Mary Magdalene, either alone, or as 
first among several other women who went to the sepulchre early 
on that Sunday morning to anoint the body of Jesus with spices. 
Matthew says it was Mary Magdalene and ‘‘the other Mary,’^ 
Mark that it was Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of 
James, and Salome; Luke that it was Mary Magdalene and 
Joanna and Mary the mother of James, “and other women 
and in John it is Mary Magdalene alone that is mentioned. The 
Jews did not embalm their dead and where a body was acces- 
sible, as in such a receptacle as this, it was customary to anoint 
it with preservative spices to defer decomposition. That was the 
purpose of the visit to the tomb on this morning. Obviously the 
women expected to enter the tomb, and they wondered as they 
approached how they could obtain access, the weight of the stone 
at the door being great. It was a last manifestation of their 
affection and they did not anticipate any obstacle to the per- 
formance of this service other than the stone at the door. That 
none of the disciples expected the restoration to life of Jesus on 
this day, if ever, is clear from the fact that they did not go to 
the tomb. The anointing of the body was a woman ^s task. 

According to Mark, the women, when they came within sight 
of the tomb, saw that the stone had already been rolled away 
from the door, and entering they found a young man, “clothed 
in a long white garment, who told them that Jesus had risen, 
and that they should go at once and tell the disciples, “and 
Peter, to go to Galilee, where they should see him. The 
women at this fled from the tomb, “neither said they anything 
to any man, for they were afraid.'^ Here, unfortunately, the 
Gospel of Mark, as it is found in the earliest manuscripts, comes 
to an end. The rest of the chapter, following the eighth verse, 
was added in later manuscripts, probably by someone in the 
second century.^® It seems incredible that the original record 
could have been so abruptly terminated, leaving out all refer- 

Note to thle chapter of Mark In his translation of the Bible. 
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ence to the reappearance of Jesus, and the most plausible ex- 
planation of this is that the end of the papyrus roll on which the 
closing words were written was somehow torn away and lost. 
This deprives us, however, of the testimony of the most reliable 
authority as to all events in the career of Jesus at a point where 
his testimony would be exceedingly valuable. And it evidently 
compelled the writers of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke to 
turn to, and rely upon, other sources of information for their 
accounts of the resurrection. Both had followed Mark pretty 
closely in the order of the events narrated by him, but here they 
were without his guidance. This seems to account for the diver- 
sity of their statements. The Gospel of John, of course, stands 
out by itself as an entirely independent narrative from begin- 
ning to end. 

According to Matthew, then, Jesus appeared to the women as 
they returned from the tomb, and later to the eleven disciples 
in Galilee. According to Luke, none of the women saw Jesus, 
but went from the tomb to a place, presumably in Jerusalem, 
where the disciples were temporarily abiding and told them 
what they had seen and heard in the tomb. The disciples did 
not believe them, for their words seemed to them as idle tales. 
But Peter ran to the tomb, and found it empty, save for the 
grave clothes in which Jesus had been wrapped, and departed 
'Pondering in himself at that which was come to pass.^^' Up to 
this time, according to the Lucan narrative, Jesus had appeared 
to no one. But on the same day he is said to have joined two 
otherwise unknown disciples, one named Cleopas, the other not 
named, who were walking from Jerusalem to Emmaus, and 
talked with these two at length, who did not recognize him until 
he had revealed his identity to them after they had arrived at 
their home. Hastily returning to Jerusalem, they told the dis- 
ciples what they had seen, and while they were still speaking of 
their amazing experience Jesus himself suddenly appeared in 
the midst of the group. Then, after reminding them of his pre- 
diction that he would arise from the dead, and ‘'opening their 
understanding'^ as to its significance, he led them out over the 
Mount of Olives to Bethany and there “was parted from them 
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and carried up into heaTen.” According to John, Jesus ap- 
peared to Mary Magdalene at the tomb, to the disciples the same 
day at the place where they were assembled in Jerusalem ; again 
to them eight days later; and in the closing chapter of this 
Gospel, which many scholars believe to be a later addition to it, 
he is said to have appeared to them a third time on the shore 
of Lake Galilee. 

It is evident from these diverse statements that they were 
drawn from different sources of information. But taking them 
together with the statement of Paul we are impressed with their 
agreement that Jesus appeared after death not once but a num- 
ber of times, and not only to the immediate disciples but to 
others, Paul going further than any of the Gospel writers in his 
assertion that Jesus appeared to “upward of five hundred breth- 
ren at once." "While it is impossible to reconcile all their differ- 
ences of testimony, they are nonetheless xmanimous as to the 
essential contention of all that Jesus rose from the dead. 

Was it indeed a fact, or was it an illusion or delusion? If a 
fact, was it a physical appearance, or some sort of psychic phe- 
nomenon? No one has ever answered either of these questions 
— and many have tried to do so — ^in a way completely satisfac- 
tory to the intelligence, nor is it probable that they will ever be 
so answered. It is in the nature of things a fascinating but 
futile speculation. 

What is certain is that they, not only the eleven disciples but 
many others, believed it with absolute conviction, believed it 
against their will, believed it so firmly and unshakably that they 
staked their lives upon it, and in that belief established a re- 
ligion that still dominates the thought and action of the world. 
Without that belief, associated with the incomparable person- 
ality and teachings of Jesus, this would have been utterly im- 
possible. It required this deep-rooted and ineradicable convic- 
tion, and the enthusiasm and energy it inspired, to spread the 
faith irresistibly over the empire and to make Jesus the Christ 
a supreme figure for future ages. And it is of the utmost sig- 
nificance that this was in accord with what seems clearly to have 
been a divine plan whereby Jesus was to be made a special in- 
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strument for the revealing of the nature and will of deity, and 
by his sacrifice draw men up to him and through and by way of 
him to the knowledge of God. This sacrifice would have gone 
for nought and the plan would have failed if the cross had been 
the end of Jesus. There can be no doubt of this. Something 
had to follow, conveying an indubitable assurance that death 
was not the end, that his Spirit had risen triumphant from the 
tomb, and that he more than ever was alive, tremendously alive. 
However that assurance was conveyed, by whatever mystical 
means it was indelibly impressed upon the minds of his follow- 
ers, its purpose was accomplished. That is a fact abundantly 
proved by the immediate records of the time and by the un- 
deniable evidences of history. 



Chapter XXVII 


BEGINNINGS OF THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 

While no other writer but Luke mentions it, it seems to be be- 
yond reasonable doubt that there was a belief in the minds of 
the disciples that Jesus had appointed a rendezvous at Jerusalem 
for them, and had given to them a promise of a visitation of 
divine power upon them there. According to Luke the last 
words of Jesus were; “Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem until 
ye be endued with power from on high."^ And in the Acts 
(assuming that Luke wrote the Acts, as well as the Gospel at- 
tributed to him) he repeats this, saying that Jesus “commanded 
them that they should not depart from Jerusalem but wait for 
the promise of the Father, which, saith he, ye have heard of 
[from] me. For John truly baptized with water; but ye shall 
be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days hence. 

Some such expectation as this must have kept them together 
in Jerusalem, after the crucifixion and the resurrection, for we 
are told that “When the day of Pentecost was fully come they 
were all with one accord in one place.”® Pentecost was the 
Greek name for what the Jews called the Feast of Weeks, one 
of their three great annual festivals, although this, unlike the 
Passover and the Feast of Tabernacles, lasted only one day. It 
was celebrated fifty days after the Passover. The “one place” 
referred to was presumably the “upper room” where in the 
previous chapter it was stated that the twelve disciples abode 
(one Matthias having been chosen to take the place of Judas). 
We are also told that other disciples, men and women, had gath- 
ered there to the number of 120 in all, and it is to be inferred 
that this entire group, not merely the Twelve, was present in 
“one place” on that memorable day of Pentecost. What hap- 
pened is thus described in the Book of Acts: 

'Luke 24:49. 
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‘"Suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing 
mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they were sitting. 
And there appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, 
and it sat upon each of them. And they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit 
gave them utterance. 

“And there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, 
out of every nation under heaven. Now when this was noised 
abroad, the multitude came together, and were confounded, be- 
cause that every man heard them speak in his own language. 
And they were all amazed and marveled, saying one to another, 
Behold, are not all these which speak Galileans? And how hear 
we every man in our own tongue, wherein we were born? 
Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in Meso- 
potamia, and in Judea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia. 
Phrygia, and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Libya 
about Gyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, 
Cretes and Arabians, we do hear them speak in our tongues the 
wonderful works of God. 

“And they were all amazed, and were in doubt, saying one 
to another, What meaneth this? Others, mocking, said, These 
men are full of new wine. 

“But Peter, standing up with the eleven, lifted up his voice 
and said to them, Te men of Judea, and all ye that dwell at 
Jerusalem, be this known unto you, and hearken to my words: 
for these are not drunken, as ye suppose, seeing it is but the 
third hour of the day [nine o ’’clock in the morning]. But this is 
that which was spoken by the prophet Joel: ‘And it shall come 
to pass in the last days, saith God, I will pour out of my Spirit 
upon all fiesh : and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
and your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall 
dream dreams.^ 

Peter then addressed the gathering at length, telling the 
people of Jesus of Nazareth, whom they had crucified and who 
had not been “holden’^ by death; and he declared to them in 
conclusion that “God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have 
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crucified; both Lord and Christ.’^ The result of his preaching, 
says the record, was that ‘‘they that gladly received his word 
were baptized; and the same day there were added unto them 
about three thousand souls. 

This incident is of the utmost importance in the history of the 
Christian religion, for here on this day began that movement 
which, founded upon the person and teachings of Jesus, upon 
his death and his resurrection, was to spread with marvelous 
rapidity over the Roman Empire. It is commonly regarded as 
the birthday of the church. Rather it marked the birth of the 
infant that upon maturity was to become the church, for it was 
a good many years before it developed into an organized institu- 
tion. The church, that is to say, grew out of subsequent experi- 
ence, which gradually revealed the need for coherent organiza- 
tion with more or less definiteness of aid and of interpretations, 
and under official direction. 

But the chief significance of the incident lies not so much in 
the fact that it was the beginning of the fellowship that led to the 
church as in that it marked the entry of a compelling force into 
the movement, a conviction that here the divine spirit, the Holy 
Ghost as it is termed, had taken possession of it, had endowed it 
with power, and had placed upon it the stamp and the authority 
of God. It is not too much to say that it was this more than 
anything else, other than the conviction of the resurrection of 
Jesus upon which it centered, that gave the Christian religion 
its all-conquering sweep. For the idea of the Holy Spirit thence- 
forward permeated the entire movement, made it in the thought 
of all a divine rather than a human movement, infusing it with 
a burning zeal that was irresistible. 

This was not a new conception in Jewish thinking or dream- 
ing. It had its origin in the mystical visions of the remote past 
of the race which had made its leaders the spiritual pioneers of 
humanity, the pathfinders on the way to God. “Alone among 
the races of which we have record the Hebrews conceived of the 
‘Spirit of God.^ They thought of their God, Jehovah, as having 
a spirit ; and increasingly as time went on they traced the effects 
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of the divine will, especially those which were startling or ab- 
normal, to the agency of this Spirit.” In the Old Testament 
certain functions are “assigned to the Spirit as peculiarly ap- 
propriate to its activity. These include the enhancement in 
certain men of their natural gifts and powers, such as wisdom, 
judgment, skill and craftsmanship. But there is one function 
which is specially assigned to the Spirit in the Old Testament, 
that of ‘inspiration.’’ It was the Spirit that took possession of 
men, and became the organ of divine communication through 
men to other men. . . . This discovery was to prove of momen- 
tous importance in the history of religion. It opened the way 
for the development of religion on a new plane, for all that is 
properly described as ‘spiritual religion’’; in other words, for a 
religion which involves and expresses reciprocal intercourse and 
fellowship between God who is spirit and the spirit of man.”® 

While the term Holy Spirit is rarely used in the Old Testa- 
ment it seems to have come into common use in the rabbinical 
writings without change in meaning from the older “Spirit of 
God” frequently expressed in the Law and the Prophets and in 
the Psalms, and in this later form or in the alternative rendeinng 
“Holy Ghost” it appears in the New Testament, although the 
term “Spirit” without the epithet is often used, particularly by 
Paul. 

That the idea of endowment and guidance by the divine Spirit, 
however designated, was familiar to Jewish thought in the time 
of Jesus is plainly indicated in the Gospels. According to Mat- 
thew Jesus at his baptism “saw the Spirit of God descending 
like a dove and lighting upon him.” Mark describes the event 
in much the same words. Says Luke, “Jesus being full of the 
Holy Ghost returned from Jordan and was led by the Spirit into 
the wilderness.” And Jesus in his sermon at Nazareth, accord- 
ing to Luke, said, quoting Isaiah, “The Spirit of the Lorjo is 
upon me.” There are many other similar references to the Spirit 
in the Gospels. It was, therefore, for something definite and well 
known that the disciples waited with eager expectancy in that 

«»C, A. Anderson Scott In the coUectlon of essays entitled collectively “The 
Spirit,” edited by B. H. Streeter, pp. 117-120. 
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upper room. It was not for them a strange supernatural visita- 
tion, but one to which the thought of their race was well ac- 
customed. 

Moreover, the phenomena which accompanied their ^‘baptism 
of the Holy Ghost” on the day of Pentecost were in accord with 
the traditional ideas. Usually there was said to be something 
visible or audible in association with any important manifesta- 
tion of the divine Spirit, according to the accounts of them. The 
Spirit descended upon Jesus in the form of a dove and he heard 
a voice. Most frequently, however, it was said to be accom- 
panied by wind or flame, or both, as in the Pentecost instance. 

Though the nature of the Holy Spirit is really nowhere de- 
scribed, the name indicates that it was conceived as a kind of 
wind that became manifest through noise and light. . . . The 
Holy Spirit, being of heavenly origin, is composed, like every- 
thing that comes from heaven, of light and fire.”® Whether the 
sound of the ^'rushing, mighty wind” was actually heard, or 
the ‘'cloven tongues like of fire” were actually seen, by those 
present, or whether this was the customary symbolism applied 
to the description of the event by those from whom Luke ob- 
tained his information is a matter of conjecture. It is to be 
noted, however, that Luke^s record shows no indication of 
amazement at the phenomena of the wind and the flame among 
those who gathered around the place. What did astonish them, 
and apparently what alone astonished them, was the utterances 
of those affected by the Spirit which the observers, Jews from 
many lands, interpreted as words of the foreign languages with 
which they were most familiar. 

This “speaking with tongues” was indeed something new in 
Jewish experience or tradition, but it was so frequently repeated 
in the subsequent spread of the movement that there can be no 
doubt that it was an actual occurrence in this instance. Paul 
includes it in his enumeration and discussion of “spiritual gifts” 
to which he devotes Chapters 12 to 14 of First Corinthians. That 
he attaches no great importance to it save as an indication of 
the presence and working of the Spirit is there made clear. It 

•Jewish Bncyclopedla, The Holy Spirit, Vol. VX, p. 448. 
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is in this discussion that he includes that incomparable tribute 
to the power o£ love, which is the supreme “spiritual gift^’ be- 
side which all others are relatively naught. “Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels/’’ he says in the first 
verse of Chapter 13, “and have not love, I am become as sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal, and he was here referring to 
the gift of “tongues,’’’ first manifested at Pentecost. 

Another thing that was new in the visitation at Pentecost was 
the revolutionary declaration that anyone who wished it might 
now receive the Holy Spirit. Previously, the Scriptures indicate, 
it came only to certain persons chosen for certain tasks. Now, 
announced Peter, the time had come to which the prophecy of 
Joel referred, when, God had said, He would “pour out his 
Spirit upon all flesh.'’ And he told his hearers that if they 
would repent and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ they 
would “receive the gift of the Holy Ghost." Thus the gift of 
the Spirit was made conditional upon the acceptance of Jesus as 
the Messiah, the Son of God, and it was through him and his 
sacrifice for men that it was made obtainable. And this convic- 
tion that those who accepted Jesus were infused with the divine 
Spirit, and thereby set apart for the Kingdom of God, gave a 
peculiar and impelling power to the movement and distinguished 
it with marked emphasis from all other religions or conceptions 
of religion. 

The reality of this idea of the Holy Spirit colors all the New 
Testament writings. The epistles of Paul, which are the earliest 
of such writings, abound in references to the Spirit, and reveal 
the great importance which he attached to it throughout his 
amazingly successful ministry. These epistles were written, of 
course, before any of the Gospels as they are now known to us, 
and before the Book of Acts, and they leave no doubt that this 
conception of the Spirit had been dominant from the beginning, 
as Luke records in The Acts. And although Paul often expresses 
the idea in mystical language he makes it clear that the Spirit is 
not merely a mystical notion, but a very practical and potent in- 
fluence in the shaping of human lives, determining their moral 
character and their relation to God and to their fellow-men. For 
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while the of the Spirit were varied, some of them, as 

“speaking with tongues/’ marked by emotional ecstasy that was 
regarded as a visible sign of the presence of the Spirit, the real 
and abiding evidence of the Spirit was in its “fruits,’’ in its per- 
manent moral, ethical, and religious effects upon the character 
and conduct of the individual believer. The fruit of the Spirit, 
he said, is “love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance.”^ Again he said, “The fruit of 
the Spirit is in all goodness and righteousness and truth, prov- 
ing what is acceptable to the Lord.”® The writer of the Gospel 
of John has Jesus foreshadowing this conception of the Spirit 
in his discourse to the disciples at the Last Supper. “The Com- 
forter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in 
my name, he shall teach you all things.”® It was the “Spirit 
of truth,” he said. 

It is not easy in our age so far removed as this from the begin- 
nings of Christianity to realize the potency of this conception 
of the Holy Spirit. One must endeavor to grasp the full signifi- 
cance of the circumstances which surrounded these beginnings. 
Here was a people to whom the supernatural was as the breath 
of life. More than any other people they looked to the Deity as 
the source and director of their being. Through the ages they 
had been bred to the belief that their religion was superior to 
every other interest, that their very existence depended upon 
the maintenance of the covenant relation with their God which 
had been established through Moses. And they had long re- 
garded the direct communication of the Spirit of God to men as 
a fact beyond question. They were profoundly impressed with 
the conviction that in the fulfillment of his covenant what they 
had conceived as the Kingdom of God would be established and 
there had grown up among them a universal belief that it would 
be established through the agency of a Messiah. In the time of 
Jesus there was a prevalent opinion that the Kingdom was at 
hand, that the long expected “day of the Lord” had arrived 
and the Messiah might appear at any moment. This expectancy 

^G-al. 5:22, 28. 

mph. 6 : 9 , 10 . 
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created a state of intense emotion, manifested on the one hand 
hj fierce uprisings against alien power, in the mistaken notion 
that the ^‘Kingdom’*' meant a political and material supremacy 
for their race, and on the other in a marked increase of religious 
devotion, shown particularly in the vast gatherings at the great 
national festivals. 

Whatever ideas Jesus may have had as to the extension of the 
khigdom to the gentile peoples — and we have discussed that at 
some length in a previous chapter — ^it is obvious that his dis- 
ciples had no such thoughts. It was, indeed, inconceivable to 
them that any but the Jews, and their proselytes, could share in 
the fulfillment of the divine promises. Was not the covenant of 
God with them alone, and was not the kingdom, however pic- 
tured, to be a fulfillment of that covenant? It was years before 
they could be persuaded, and then only by the force of circum- 
stances, that the religion they were inaugurating was universal 
in its scope. 

Nor in the beginnings did they imagine that this religion was 
something apart from the religion of the Law in which they had 
been bred. Believing as they did that Jesus was the Messiah, 
the Christ, they thought their sole mission was to convert other 
Jews to this belief. That belief, it was their opinion, was in no 
way contrary to the principles and prescriptions of Judaism. It 
was, indeed, its glorious consummation. They apparently had 
not been impressed by the controversies of Jesus with the Phari- 
sees that there was anything inherently antagonistic to the teach- 
ings of Pharisaism in the acceptance of Jesus as the Messiah. 
At any rate, they continued to conform to the customary rules 
of Judaism, and devoutly so, worshiping daily in the temple. 

And it seems, from the record in the Book of Acts, that for a 
time they were eminently successful in their undertaking. On 
the first day at Pentecost it is reported that three thousand souls 
were added to their number. A little later, as a result of the 
preaching of Peter, we are told that '‘many of them which 
heard' the word believed, and the number of the men was about 
five thousand. It is even said that at some time after this 
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company of priests were obedient to the faith/ and, still 
more surprising, some of the Pharisees seem to have believed/^ 
But the most important result of their efforts was the conversion 
of the Jews resident in other lands to the faith in Jesus. It will 
be recalled that on the day of Pentecost Jews “from every na- 
tion under heaven gathered about the disciples and expressed 
their amazement, and it is highly probable that among the great 
number who were there and then added to the believers, were 
many of these Jews of the “ dispersion, who carried the news 
abroad when they returned to their homes. Moreover, there can 
be little doubt that the news of the Gospels was rapidly com- 
municated to the Jews in all the cities of the Eoman Empire. 
It is said that “they which were scattered abroad upon the per- 
secution that arose about Stephen traveled as far as Phoenicia 
and Cyprus and Antioch, preaching the word to none but unto 
the Jews only.^’^® Certain it is that before Paul began his sys- 
tematic missionary work there were believers in Jesus among the 
Jews in many places outside Palestine. Thus it was that in the 
early years the religion of Jesus was exclusively a Jewish sect 
with no thought that it could ever be anything else, until it was 
impressed upon Peter and later upon Paul and his associates 
that it could not be so confined. 


^Acts 6:7. 
i>Acti 16:5. 
i*Acts 11:16. 
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THE WAT PEBPABBD 

In his Epistle to the Galatians Panl said that "when the ful- 
ness of the time was come, God sent forth his Son. ’ ’ There was, 
indeed, something peculiarly propitious in the time in which 
Jesus lived. If the appearance of Jesus were in pursuance of a 
divine plan, as the passage suggests, no period in human his- 
tory could have been chosen in which the political, social, and 
religious conditions were so favorably disposed for the revela- 
tion which he embodied, or for the spread of his teachings. The 
preceding ages seem to have conspired to bring about a state of 
civilized human society that would be open at every point for 
the message of Jesus, and if the world was not prepared for him 
by divine influences somehow directing its development to that 
end, fortuity operated with singular efficiency. 

Three centuries before Jesus, Alexander the Great had by a 
swift and irresistible movement of conquest extended his do- 
minion over all Western Asia and over Egypt, as weU as over 
the Grecian States. That unity of empire did not long survive 
but in its divisions Greek power predominated for two centuries 
afterward and Greek culture remained predominant for long 
after the beginning of the Christian Era. One highly important 
effect of that predominance was the universality it gave to the 
Greek language throughout all the vast region that Alexander 
had subdued. While not extinguishing the native tongues it had 
become before the time of Jesus the common instrument of com- 
munication between all the civilized peoples east of the Italian 
peninsula. But for this development the spread of the gospel 
would have encountered enormous difficulties. Outside the area 
in which their native Aramaic was spoken the first evangelists 
would have confronted the barriers of strange languages which 
only time, and a long time, could have effectively overcome. 
Every modern missionary knows how essential to the success of 
his task is the ability to speak to the people to whom he is sent 
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in their own language and how difficult it is to acquire pro- 
ficiency in the use of that language. The Gospel evangelists 
spoke Greek and everywhere they went they found audiences 
who used Greek wholly or to some extent in their daily inter- 
course. The value of this language of common usage everywhere 
in opening up the way for the Gospel cannot be overestimated. 
Without it the rapid spread of the Gospels even under the favor- 
able political conditions then existing would not have been 
possible. 

These political conditions had been but recently established. 
They had never existed before, and they have never existed again 
since the Eoman Empire began its decline. That is to say, at no 
other time in human history has the civilized world been so com- 
pletely and firmly united under a single government. This obliter- 
ated the usual barriers between nations, opened all the avenues of 
communication and transportation to common use, inaugurated 
an era of general peace, save for an occasional and always futile 
rebellion, such as those of the Jews; broke down or reduced 
age-old prejudices, and developed a better acquaintance and 
understanding among the peoples composing the empire. If the 
region covered by the Roman Empire had been divided into 
numerous countries, as it had been before, and as it was after- 
ward — countries constantly at war with one another, hating one 
another, as the countries of that region do even today; con- 
stantly imposing restrictions upon international intercourse — ^if 
such conditions had obtained at the time of Jesus and the apos- 
tles, one can hardly see how the gospel could have made much 
headway. The Roman Empire unconsciously opened all ways 
to the progress of the gospel, and it placed no obstacles to its 
advance until its growth began to give its officials concern. By 
that time, although only a generation had elapsed before the first 
persecution, its foundations had been so firmly established 
throughout most of the empire that it could not be suppressed. 

That these two conditions, existing at no other time in the his- 
tory of mankind, political unity and a universal language, con- 
tributed largely to the spread of the Christian religion cannot 
be doubted. Indeed, it is difficult to see how it could have spread 
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at all, except slowly, and after overcoming great obstacles. But 
there was another condition at this particular time which aided 
materially in the dissemination of the gospel. That was the 
marked decline of the influence of most of the long-established 
religions of the countries of the empire, especially those of 
Greece and Rome. Paganism was in a state of progressive dis- 
integration. The old gods were but little reverenced, if at all, 
and new forms of religion were imported or devised to provide 
substitutes for the ancient altars. The rise of the so-called mys- 
tery religions was a most significant social phenomenon of that 
age. Whatever their attractions it is obvious that they could 
not have obtained adherents in great numbers if the old faiths 
had not become decadent, if the old religions had not lost their 
power and broken down. The people turned to the mystery re- 
ligions because they appealed to their instinctive longing for the 
spiritual assurance they had lost, because they seemed to open 
up avenues of hope and of comfort for the soul. In short, the 
world in the midst of a material splendor never before equaled 
was spiritually bankrupt, and hungered for the restoration of 
its solvency. The time was ripe, therefore, for the introduction 
of a religion of substance, of truth, and of purity to take the 
place of the flimsy and shallow pretenses of the mystery reli- 
gions, and the fallen idols of the older paganism. 

There was still another circumstance that aided materially in 
the spread of the gospel of Jesus. That was the distribution of 
the Jews over the Roman Empire. Josephus quotes Strabo as 
saying that '^the Jews had entered into every city and no place 
in the world can be found that has not received this race or been 
possessed by it.^^ They were particularly numerous according 
to Josephus, in Syria and Asia Minor, Antioch and Damascus 
especially containing great numbers of them. They were nu- 
merous in Babylonia, and in Egypt Philo estimated their num- 
ber at 1,000,000. There were many of them in Rome itself, and 
in all the cities of the countries bordering the Mediterranean. 
Wherever they were established they had their synagogues, 
maintained their traditional form of worship and as nearly as 
they could in pagan surroundings obeyed the precepts of the 
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Mosaic Law. Moreover, the missionary spirit was in this period 
active among them, and the gentile converts to Judaism, the 
proselytes, were numerous. 

Through their pilgrimages to Jerusalem on festival occasions, 
and the continuous accession to their numbers from Palestine, 
and by other processes of communication, they were kept in- 
formed of events in their homeland. It would have been strange 
indeed if the death and the alleged resurrection of Jesus, the 
claim that he was the Messiah, and the news of the growing cult 
in Palestine founded upon this claim did not awaken universal 
interest among them. It seems clear from the records in Acts 
that many of the Jews in other lands had been persuaded to a 
belief in Jesus as the Messiah before any missionaries went out 
from Jerusalem to preach the gospel to them. When Paul went 
down to Damascus as an agent of the Sanhedrin it is obvious 
that there must already have been a great many Jewish converts 
to the faith in Jesus in that great city to prompt such a journey. 
So also in Rome. Wherever the first evangelists went they seem 
to have found the Jews, whom alone they sought in the begin- 
ning to reach, receptive to their message, and the synagogues 
were thrown open to them. And while many Jews rejected the 
gospel and there was fierce dissension among them over the mat- 
ter, it was not until the issue developed over the admission to 
the ranks of the believers of Gentiles who were not full prose- 
lytes to Judaism that strong and aggressive opposition to the 
movement arose among the Jews of the dispersion, as it did 
among the Jews in Palestine. 

It is therefore evident that the first foundations of Christianity 
throughout the empire were laid in the Jewish synagogues. 
'^The dispersion of the Jews among the nations,'' says an author- 
ity on this subject, '‘was probably the greatest single factor in 
the preparation for Christianity, one main reason for its suc- 
cess."^ And another authority, speaking particularly of Jewish 
missionary activity previous to the Christian movement, says: 
"To the Jewish mission which preceded it the Christian mission 
was indebted, in the first place, for a field tilled all over the 

^Angus^ Environment of Early Chrlatianltyp p, 14S. 
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empire; in the* second place, for religious communities already 
formed everywhere in the towns; thirdly, for what Axenfeld 
calls ^the help of materials’ furnished by the preliminary knowl- 
edge of the Old Testament, in addition to catechetical and litur- 
gical materials which could be employed without much altera- 
tion; fourthly, for the habit of regular worship and the control 
of private life ; fifthly, for an impressive apologetic on behalf of 
monotheism, historical teleology, and ethics; and finally, for the 
feeling that self-diffusion was duty. The amount of this debt is 
so large that one might venture to claim the Christian mission as 
a continuation of the Jewish propaganda.”^ 

It is evident also that the proselytes among the J ews prepared 
the way for the extension of the Christian religion to the Gen- 
tiles in general. These proselytes were Gentiles themselves. 
They had doubtless been attracted to Judaism by the nobility of 
its faith, the purity of its ethics, and the simplicity of its wor- 
ship, as contrasted to the forms of religion by which they were 
surrounded. That they were so attracted indicates that they 
were as a rule people of spiritual qualities somewhat exceptional 
in that day. Nevertheless, they were Gentiles by birth and rear- 
ing and could hardly have had the prejudices and inhibitions which 
the Jews had inherited from ages of racial and religious exclu- 
siveness. Therefore they must have been less moved by the 
arguments of the Jews who opposed the inclusion of Gentiles 
within the Christian ranks without the requirement of formal 
initiation into Judaism, and more likely to align themselves with 
the Christian movement once convinced of its validity. More- 
over, it is probable that through their gentile connections these 
proselytes aided in stimulating interest among Gentiles not at- 
tached to Judaism and thus contributed largely to the spread 
of Christianity among the pagans. 

In all of these peculiar circumstances the ground seems to 
have been cleared for a rapid extension of the Christian move- 
ment in its first years and while its initial fires burned brightest. 
That this spread among the Jews abroad was spontaneous in the 
beginning carried forward by numerous unknown converts with- 

^Harnack, Missions, Vol. I, p. 15. 
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out specific leadership, is evident. It was more than fifteen 
years after the death of Jesus that Paul began his active and 
systematic missionary labors and it was some fifteen or more 
years later that he reached Eome. Yet we find him in his Epistle 
to the Eomans, written several years before that journey, ad- 
dressing the believers in Eome, saying to them, ‘‘Tour faith is 
spoken of throughout the world.'' Who was it who carried the 
gospel to Eome, and who developed that large following of 
Jesus before Paul came to them? Clearly there was a great 
number of them there, and they had gone so far as to receive 
Gentiles within their ranks even before they had had the bene- 
fits of Paulas teachings, for in his epistle to them he addresses 
Gentiles as well as Jews. 

As early as the time of Claudius there were Christians in 
Eome, for the Eoman historian Suetonius says that Claudius 
banished from Eome ‘^the Jews who made great tumult because 
of Chrestus."^ That this refers to dissensions among the Jews 
over Jesus is probable, and it is unlikely there could have been 
such violent dissensions as to cause the emperor to take drastic 
action against the offenders unless there had been already estab- 
lished an active and numerous Christian group. This must have 
been about a.d. 49, less than twenty years after the crucifixion of 
Jesus, and long before Paul's arrival there. Certainly it was not 
Paul, or any of the known apostles, who introduced the belief in 
Jesus as the Christ into Eome. It must have been by a spontane- 
ous popular development that Christianity, in its primitive sense, 
was given its start, and a commanding start in Eome. And if in 
Eome it is a reasonable assumption that the same influences were 
early at work elsewhere in the empire. Virtually nothing is 
known of how Christianity developed in its initial stages, save in 
Palestine and the region traversed by Paul and his associates, as 
recorded in The Acts. Yet it is clear that early in the second cen- 
tury Alexandria had already become a center of Christian activ- 
ity, and there is nothing to account for it except the tradition 
that Mark went there as a missionary. It is certain that within 
a short time Christianity was established in every part of the 
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empire, and there can be no doubt that everywhere, as in Damas- 
cus, as in Antioch and as in Eome, the beginnings of that de- 
velopment were in the Jewish synagogues of the dispersion 
where, as in Jerusalem, it was at first assumed that the question 
of Jesus and his messianic mission was exclusively a Jewish af- 
fair, in which Gentiles could have no part save as they became 
full proselytes of Judaism. 

It seems evident, however, that the expansion of the move- 
ment to include the Gentiles was also in its beginnings more or 
less spontaneous. It appears that everywhere irresistible influ- 
ences were at work to reach the Gentiles, through the Jews, and 
particularly and actively through their gentile proselytes. *‘It 
is important to remember,” says Dr. Ernest P. Scott, “that 
Paul did not begin the gentile mission, as has often been as- 
sumed. Before he appeared on the scene it had been inaugu- 
rated and seems to have been made considerable progress. All 
the time that he was carrying on his great work there were other 
missionaries, hardly less zealous and successful, who were de- 
voting themselves, as he had done, to the conversion of the 
Gentiles. It may be confidently affirmed that even without Paul 
the gentile mission would have gone forward. That Christianity 
became a universal religion was no historical accident, due to 
the effort of one extraordinary man. The impulse to the mis- 
sion lay in the character of the gospel itself. It was a universal 
message, and was bound in course of time to force its way 
through all barriers and make its appeal to the world at large. 

That in no sense disparages the accomplishments of Paul. He 
was the incomparable leader of the gentile movement. He gave 
it form and direction as did no other. He perceived more clearly 
than anyone the essential universality of the gospel message and 
the vastness of its implications. He doubtless spread his per- 
sonal mission over more territory and influenced more people 
than any other. And in his epistles he left a priceless legacy for 
all time. Nevertheless, it is true, as Dr. Scott says, that the ex- 
pansion of the religion of Jesus to embrace the gentile world 
was inevitable, and would somehow have been accomplished if 

♦The Gospel and Its Tributaries, pp. 132, 138. 
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Paul had never existed. The way had been prepared for it, the 
seeds were implanted within the gospel, and nothing eould have 
prevented their growth and fruitage. 

But this expansion into the gentile field gradually alienated 
Jewish sympathy and support. As the gentile element increased 
and became more and more predominant, the ideas about Jesus 
were given the coloring of Hellenistic philosophy repugnant to 
Jewish thought. Christianity was no longer a Jewish sect but a 
new religion. The Pharisees in the days of Jesus had perceived 
the danger to Judaism in the teachings of Jesus, and while they 
eould not have imagined the vast results of his work, their instinc- 
tive opposition foreshadowed the later conflict. The religion of 
Jesus had its origin in the Jews. It had its roots in the Jewish 
Scriptures. Jesus himself was a Jew, as were all of his disciples. 
For several years after his crucifixion the Christian fellowship 
was exclusively Jewish, admitting only full proselytes to Judaism 
of those of other races. The Christian movement, as we have 
said, had its start, all over the empire, in the Jewish synagogues. 
But when the way was opened for the inclusion of Gentiles the 
Jews began to draw back. They could not accept the teaching 
of Paul that Jesus had superseded the Law. And when the con- 
trol and direction passed from their hands into the hands of the 
Gentiles and the conception of the religion of Jesus became more 
and more Greek and less and less Jewish, the movement ceased 
to draw Jewish adherents, and gradually the Jewish elements 
in it disappeared. No Jewish leaders appear after the close of 
the first century. In the direction the religion had taken Jews 
could not follow and continue to be Jews. They had launched 
a great ship but the flag at its masthead was not theirs. 



Chapter XXIX 


CONFLICT AND PERSECUTION 

Yet witli all these favorable circiimstanees the progress of the 
Christian movement was not without difficulties. There arose 
obstacles in its path that from time to time became very for- 
midable. The more important of these obstacles were political 
and doctrinal. 

Doctrinal differences began to appear very soon after the 
death of Jesus. The beliefs of the disciples and their immediate 
followers were very simple. Being Jews, aU of them, they found 
no difficulty in supplementing their attachment to Judaism with 
the conviction that Jesus was the long-expected Messiah and 
that he would soon return to fulfill the promises of God to the 
fathers. The first converts were not bothered with doctrines. 
"Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved. 
That apparently was the sum and substance of required faith. 

It was not long, however, before there began to develop strong 
differences of opinion over the implications of this faith, and 
these conflicts grew in number, variety, and intensity when the 
movement entered into the gentile world. The first conflict, of 
course, was over the admission of Gentiles to the fellowship 
without compliance with the ritual requirements of Judaism, 
and evidently it was rather violent while it lasted but it did not 
last long. The Gentiles not only came in, aided greatly by the 
ministry of Paul, but they soon, by sheer force of numbers and 
greater broadness of vision, took possession of it. This in turn 
created new conflicts, for it was inevitable that the personality 
and the teachings upon which Christianity is based, should, when 
carried over into the larger fleld, be interpreted in accordance 
with the ideas prevalent in that fleld, ideas which were impor- 
tantly influenced by the terms and methods of Hellenistic phi- 
losophy, and out of the differences of opinion arising from the 
efforts so to interpret the phenomenon of Jesus in the light of 
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such philosophy arose varying and conflicting doctrines that 
kept Christianity at war with itself for several centuries. 

To the Jewish Christians Jesus was a man, a human being, 
chosen by God to be the long-expected Messiah. But contrary 
to racial anticipations he was not a political leader, a material 
king. Rather he was one who fulfilled the messianic prophecies 
of Isaiah, a suffering servant, a sacrificial offering for the atone- 
ment of the sins of men, and the way of salvation lay through 
belief in him as Code's anointed Son. We have seen that Jesus 
regarded himself as the suffering servant of Isaiah's prophecy, 
and went to his death in the conviction that he was thereby car- 
rying out the messianic role described in those prophetic writ- 
ings. The disciples had heard him so declare, and although they 
did not understand him at the time they fully realized the sig- 
nificance of his words after the resurrection. That recognition 
is indicated in the first exhortations of Peter after Pentecost and 
the idea of Jesus as the atoning sacrifice, who suffered for the 
iniquities of men and by whose stripes men were healed,^ became 
the basic conception of the Christian religion, permanently sym- 
bolized in the sacramental rite, and however enveloped in mysti- 
cal speculations by Hellenistic thought applied to it later it con- 
tinued to be basic. 

It seems to have been enough for the disciples and the early 
Jewish converts that Jesus, who had been a man among men, 
had through his death and resurrection fulfilled certain mes- 
sianic prophecies to the letter and had thereby become the divine 
agency for the redemption of the race. His translation from the 
human to the divine through death appeared to them to be a 
process quite within their understanding. At any rate they ap- 
parently did not indulge in speculations about it, but accepted it 
as a fact accomplished, something quite within the powers of 
God and in accord with his promises to their fathers. There 
was no problem for them in the historical Jesus, the man who 
had lived among them, with whom many of them had been in- 
timately associated in life. To be sure, they believed that he 
had been chosen by God for the messianic distinction, had been 
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declared his anointed Son and had been endowed with super- 
natural powers as well as authority while still in the flesh, but 
that did not make him any the less a man, or more than man^ 
AIT the varying notions of the Messiah — ^most of them, as we 
have seen, visioning a material being with purely material and 
political functions, a leader of the line of David — took it for 
granted that he would have a peculiar relation with God, that 
he would be, indeed, God^s vicegerent on earth. They were ac- 
customed, therefore, to the idea of the natural and the super- 
natural merged in the person of the Messiah, and while the Mes- 
siah as he appeared in the person of Jesus was quite different in 
most respects from the common expectation, it presented no dif- 
ference in this particular. Jesus of Nazareth, as Peter said, 
'‘was a man approved of God among you^’ to be "raised up'^ 
to become the Christ, the Messiah.® 

While all this was comparatively simple to the Jewish mind it 
was not so to the gentile mind. To the Gentiles, says McGiffert, 
"the messiahship of Jesus meant nothing — the messianic hope 
was too strictly national to appeal to others than Jews — but the 
figure of a dying and risen Savior was something they could 
understand. . . . That he was called Christos ^ the Greek word 
for Messiah or Anointed One, made no difference. The title so 
full of significance to Jews carried no meaning to Gentiles, To 
the latter it was no more than a proper name. They were inter- 
ested not in a Jewish national Messiah but in a personal Savior; 
not in Jesus the Christ but in Jesus Christ, or Christ Jesus the 
Lord. And such a Savior, to their way of thinking, must be 
himself a God. They could not imagine even the historical Jesus 
being simply a man, however divinely endowed. The confirmed 
monotheism of the Jews was foreign to their habits of thought. 
They were accustomed to the recognition of many gods, even to 
the deification of the living Roman emperor, and they saw noth- 
ing incongruous in attributing deity to Jesus, which the Jews 
had not thought of doing, although Paul had come pretty close 
to it. Nevertheless, in accepting the Christian religion they were 
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obliged to accept the Jewish conception of God, the God of 
Jesus, the one and only God, creator of all things and the divine 
Father of men. How to reconcile this with the deified Jesus was 
a problem that exercised the minds of the gentile Christians for 
centuries and many mystical theories were developed, and many 
fierce controversies grew out of them, which did not cease until 
a satisfactory formula was found in the doctrine of the Trinity. 

This is, of course, an oversimplification of the causes of the 
conflicts of thought over the nature of the person of Jesus and 
his relation to God and to men, but it is far from the purpose of 
this work to enter into the labyrinth of doctrinal speculation 
and the gradual development of Christian dogma in the ages 
following the apostolic period. They are referred to briefly 
here, and hereafter, because they were important factors in the 
Christian movement and in the evolution of the Christian church. 

But still more formidable was the obstacle of political op- 
position from the powers of Rome which at times rose to the 
heights of widespread and cruel persecution. That persecution 
was general and virtually continuous throughout most of the 
years of the first three centuries is a mistaken impression. Per- 
secution of the Christians, indeed, was general throughout the 
empire in only a few brief periods, and these were caused rather 
by political exigencies than by ferocious antagonism to the 
Christian religion. There were, however, many local or regional 
persecutions, sometimes initiated by the authorities, sometimes 
arising from popular opposition, and there were numerous prose- 
cutions and executions of individual Christians under the opera- 
tions of Roman law. Seldom was there a time during these three 
hundred years when a Christian could feel that his life or his 
property was safe. 

Happily this insecurity was not so great in the first century, al- 
though it was marked by the destruction of Christians in Rome 
at the command of Nero and of cruel attacks upon them else- 
where, with executions of many of them, as in the ease of James 
the brother of John,® of Paul, who left an account of the cruel- 
ties he had suffered,® and, according to tradition, of numerous 
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others, including Peter. Even in the first century, therefore, it 
was far from an easy way for the Christians. But with the 
exception of the Neronian outburst Roman authorities were not 
in this period definitely antagonistic. Even the persecutions of 
Nero were not against the Christian religion, about which Caesar 
knew nothing, but against the Christians as alleged incendiaries. 
Generally they were regarded, for a considerable time, as merely 
a sect of the Jews, which in the beginning they were, and the 
religion of the Jews was a ‘^religio licita,’’ a privileged or licensed 
religion, formally recognized and sanctioned by the Roman law. 
When the Jews brought Paul before Gallio, the Roman deputy 
at Achaia, charging that he ‘^persuaded men to worship God 
contrary to the law/' that official said to them: it were a 

matter of wrong or wicked lewdness, 0 ye Jews, reason would 
that I should bear with you. But if it be a question of words 
and names, and of your law, look ye to it, for I will be no judge 
of such matters. That seems to have been the attitude of 
Roman officials so long as this impression prevailed. But when 
it became clear that Christianity was a distinct religion, one that 
had no right to existence under the Roman law, that attitude 
changed, and as it grew in numbers and became increasingly a 
problem of control, official opposition became increasingly strong, 
and from time to time the mighty power of Rome was exercised 
to the fullest extent in the efforts to suppress it. 

The persecution of the Christians at Rome by Nero — ^because 
it was the first general attack upon them as well as one of the 
most violent, although entirely local ,• and because it brought the 
Christians definitely and unmistakably into the pages of profane 
history for the first time — ^has an important place in the annals 
of the Christian religion. In a.d. 64 a great fire destroyed the 
larger part of the City of Rome. The people were appalled by 
the calamity. Many regarded it as an infliction of the gods in 
punishment for the excesses of Nero. Many believed the cur- 
rent rumor that Nero himself had started it. How the Chris- 
tians came to be held responsible is not clear. Only thirty-four 
years had passed since the death of Jesus. While the fact that 
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the Christians in Rome had hj this time become numerous 
enough to attract public attention is striking evidence of the 
rapid growth of Christianity, it is difScult to believe that there 
was already a great multitude'^ of them in Rome as Tacitus 
asserts. It is obvious, however, that there were many of them, 
and that they had made themselves unpopular among their 
pagan neighbors by their repudiation of all the gods in favor 
there, their social as well as religious exclusiveness, their secret 
meetings, and their unconcealed condemnation of idolatrous 
practices. It is not improbable also, as Ferrero, the Italian his- 
torian, suggests, that the Christians attracted attention to them- 
selves by the satisfaction or indifference which they showed in 
relation to the fire, and thus aided in diverting public suspicion 
from Nero to them.^ However it came about, they were charged 
with the crime, and Tacitus says that Nero inflicted the most 
exquisite tortures on those men who, under the vulgar appella- 
tion of Christians, were already branded with deserved infamy. 
They derived their name and origin from Christ, who in the 
reign of Tiberius had suffered death by the sentence of the pro- 
curator Pontius Pilate. . . , The confessions of those who were 
seized discovered a great multitude of their accomplices, and 
they were all convicted, not so much for the crime of setting 
fire to the city as for their hatred of human kind. They died in 
torments, and their torments were embittered by insult and 
derision. Some were nailed on crosses; others sewn up in the 
skins of wild beasts and exposed to the fury of dogs; others 
again, smeared over with combustible materials, were used to 
illuminate the darkness of the night. 

That some of the weaker ones among the Christians were 
forced by torture to confess to crimes they did not commit is 
quite possible, but subsequent ages have refused to believe that 
they were in any way responsible for the conflagration. Such a 
charge is so foreign to every teaching, every moral principle, of 
Christianity, that it is inconceivable that it could be truthfully 
applied to them. But the words of Tacitus show how completely 
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mistaken could be the public impression of their character and 
tenets, an impression that long persisted and that caused many 
a later persecution. 

However, this was, as we have said, a local persecution and 
apparently did not extend beyond Eome and its immediate en- 
virons. Moreover, while the practices of their religion, and the 
peculiar place it gave to them in the community, may have 
directed suspicion to them in this instance, the religion was not 
in itself the object of persecution, as it was in later times. The 
later difficulties of the Christians in their relation to the pagan 
civilization of Rome arose primarily from the facts that their 
religion was not recognized by Roman law; that it forbade any 
participation in the social life of the people among whom they 
lived which involved recognition in one way or another of their 
gods, or any concessions to the pagan religions or deities in the 
way of offerings. One could hardly sit down at the same table 
with another without joining in the customary libations of the 
household or of the pagan group in attendance, and no Christian 
could pay tribute or bow to any deity other than his own. This 
was an exclusiveness the Roman world was unable to under- 
stand, and it implied, and often expressed, a condemnation of 
all other forms of religion that was bitterly resented. Moreover, 
the secrecy of the Christian gatherings, made necessary by their 
proscription, encouraged the suspicion of nameless practices ab- 
horrent even to the dissolute society of the age. Lacking the 
protection of the law they were doubtless subject to many forms 
of private persecution, and were constantly in danger of being 
brought before the Roman authorities upon the mere charge of 
being Christians and therefore, ipso facto, criminals. 

The celebrated letter of Pliny the Younger to the Emperor 
Trajan, written about a.d. 112, reveals the perplexity of one 
Roman governor as to the proper treatment to be accorded the 
Christians. Pliny at that time was governor of the province of 
Bithynia, in Asia Minor, and he wrote to Trajan for advice and 
instructions. It is evident from his letter that the Christian re- 
ligion had gained numiferous adherents there. ‘‘Many persons, of 
every age, of every rank, of both sexes even, are daily involved, 
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and will be, since not in the cities only but in villages and country 
districts as well, has spread the contagion of that superstition/' 
He implies that the pagan temples had been “almost deserted" 
and their customary rites “intermitted." Having had no pre- 
vious experience in Christian trials, he says, he had adopted the 
following procedure in dealing with the cases brought before 
him. “I asked themselves whether they were Christians. If 
they admitted it, I put the question a second time and a third, 
with threats of punishment. If they persisted in their confession 
I ordered them to be led to execution, for I had no doubt that 
whatever the nature of that which they confessed, in any case 
their pertinacity and inflexible obstinacy deserved to be pun- 
ished." The number reported to him increasing he had sought 
to deal with the problem by clemency to those who would abjure 
the Christian religion and pay obeisance to the gods, particu- 
larly the flgure of the deified emperor. He found that those who 
did this claimed that “the sum of their crime or error was that 
they had been wont to meet together on a fixed day before day- 
break and to repeat among themselves in turn a hymn to Christ 
as to a god, and to bind themselves by an oath not for some 
wickedness, but not to commit theft, not to commit x-obbery, not 
to commit adultery, not to break their word, not to deny a 
deposit when demanded; these things duly done, it had been 
their custom to disperse and to meet again to take food, of an 
ordinary and harmless kind." Pursuing his investigations fur- 
ther Pliny examined two women who were called deaconesses, 
and even subjected them to torture, but he says he “found 
nothing but a perverse and extravagant superstition." 

Obviously he had found that these people were committed to 
honesty and chastity and apart from their “perverse supersti- 
tion" had done no wrong. In response to Pliny's inquiry Trajan 
approved his procedure and instructed him that “the Christians 
are not to be sought; if reported and convicted they are to be 
punished, with this reservation; that any person who denies that 
he is a Christian and confirms his testimony by overt act, that is, 
by worshiping our gods, however suspect he may have been in 
the past, shall obtain pardon by penitence." 
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It is evident from this correspondence that less than eighty 
years after the death of Jesns the Christian religion was already 
making serious inroads upon the pagan religions; that despite 
the seclusion of their worship and the blamelessness of the lives 
of its followers it was arousing strenuous opposition, particu- 
larly, we may suppose, from the priests and other guardians of 
the temples and shrines; and that it was affecting all classes of 
society. It is a quite common impression that Christianity in its 
early years drew its adherents almost wholly from the poorer 
elements of the people in the Roman world, and especially from 
the slaves. It is doubtless true that such elements contributed 
much the larger part of the Christian fellowship, and naturally 
so, for it was a religion of sympathy and understanding that 
received them into its arms upon equal terms with the higher 
classes, and held out to them, as to others, a glorious hope. To 
the slaves it must have been particularly alluring, and we need 
to remember that the slaves included great numbers in whose 
veins flowed the pure blood of the civilized races of the empire. 
Much of the highest and finest intelligence of Rome in those 
days was found in its slaves — ^Epictetus, for example. But it is 
plain from the official statement of Pliny that the Christian re- 
ligion was by no means confined to these classes. He had found 
that the movement embraced persons of ‘‘every rank,'^ a com- 
prehensive phrase which he must have meant to include persons 
of the highest class as well as those of the middle classes, and it 
is significant that he mentions some who were brought before 
him charged with being Christians who were Roman citizens, a 
distinction which placed them beyond his jurisdiction and re- 
quired him to transfer their cases to Rome, as Festus was obliged 
to do in the case of Paul. It seems obvious, moreover, that if 
the Christians were drawn exclusively, or almost exclusively, 
from the lowest elements of the population Pliny would not have 
been so disturbed as he evidently was by the problem that con- 
fronted him. The people who were being drawn away from the 
recognized religions to this illicit cult were to some extent at 
least of a quality that aroused official concern. A '‘contagion^'* 
that was affecting “all ranks^^ of society could hardly be ig- 
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nored. Furthermore, it presented a political danger. For to 
whatever gods a man might pay his devotions it had by this 
time become essential that he pay divine homage to the emperor. 
This was a sign and a test of loyalty to Rome, something in the 
nature of an oath of allegiance. One who neglected to bow 
before the imperial image incurred suspicion and one who re- 
fused to do so was subject to punishment. To the Christians 
this was a form of idolatry, and to renounce all idolatry was a 
fundamental requirement of their religion. While the Christians 
were not in the least seditious, while they were orderly and gen- 
erally ezceptionally submissive to the law, their willingness to 
suffer, even to die, rather than to worship the pagan gods, or 
even to pay obeisance to a deified emperor, was such an ex- 
traordinary attitude in the Roman world that it seemed utterly 
unreasonable to Roman officials, a perverse obstinancy that 
sorely tried their patience and stirred their antagonism, not only 
because they regarded it as ‘^extravagant superstition'^ but one 
whose principles were, from their viewpoint, inherently disloyal. 

Nevertheless, the procedure of Pliny and the instructions of 
Trajan, one of the wisest of the Roman rulers, were inclined to 
moderation. The Christians were not to be sought out. There 
should be no campaign against them by the forces of law. 
Anonymous charges against them should be ignored. However, 
specific charges by identified accusers should be given trial and 
if the charges were sustained punishment should be inflicted. 
But clemency should be granted to any so charged who would 
demonstrate penitence by worshiping the gods. Neither the 
action of Pliny nor the instructions of Trajan indicated any dis- 
position to persecute the Christians, but the mere fact that they 
practiced a religion not authorized by law, accentuated by the 
further fact that they condemned all other religions than their 
own, refused to recognize other gods, and in particular refused 
to yield to the requirement of homage to the deified emperor, 
made them subject to prosecution as violators of the law and to 
the punishment, on conviction, ordered by the constituted Ro- 
man authorities. 
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It was not until the reign of Marcus Aurelius (a.d. 161 to 180) 
that actual persecution of the Christians at the command of the 
emperor was inaugurated. It was therefore almost a century 
and a half after the crucifixion of Jesus that Christianity entered 
upon its most difficult period which with intermissions lasted 
more than one hundred years. It is surpassingly strange that 
the man who stands out above all other imperial rulers for his 
lofty ethics, his benign administration and his virtuous life, 
should have stained his otherwise glorious record with Christian 
persecution, and have been the first emperor to enter upon a 
systematic campaign against them, marked by all the cruelties 
of such a campaign in an age when cruelty to offenders still 
characterized Eoman rule. But the empire at this time was op- 
pressed by a terrible plague which destroyed great numbers of 
people, and sorely troubled by invasions of the barbaric hordes 
of the North, which it took all the energy and ability of the em- 
peror to overcome. The pagan population looked upon these 
calamities as visitations of the gods upon them, and, as in the 
time of Nero, it was not difficult for the people to imagine that 
the spread of Christianity was the cause of them. Stoic philoso- 
pher though he was, and ordinarily just in all his dealings with 
his subjects, Marcus Aurelius had the intolerant prejudices of 
his class and looked upon the Christians as ^‘philosophically 
contemptible, politically subversive and morally abominable.^' 
And while he disdained all superstition he was not insensible to 
the appeal of the populace for the extermination of the Chris- 
tians. Obviously he had no understanding of the real prin- 
ciples and purposes of Christianity, in its ethical aspects so like 
his own. Whatever his reasons, or the influences which per- 
suaded him to action, he authorized a widespread attack upon 
the Christians in general in the course of which such distin- 
guished Christians as Justin and Polycarp suffered martyrdom 
together with many others. 

The successor of Marcus Aurelius, Commodus, was too much 
engrossed in his own pleasures to bother with the Christians, and 
while they no doubt suffered from the continuous operation of 
the law and from local persecutions, there was thereafter no 
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extensive outbreak against them until the time of Septimius 
Severus, who in a.d. 202 issued an edict forbidding them to make 
converts and thereby encouraged public opposition to them. A 
more general campaign against them than any that had preceded 
it developed in the reign of Decius, beginning in a.d. 250, which 
became still fiercer under Valerian in a.d. 257,- the people being 
again incited by public calamities, and the emperor by the in- 
creasing conviction that the Christians were becoming a positive 
danger to the state. After Valerian, however, there was compara- 
tive immunity for the Christians for almost half a century until 
the twentieth year of the reign of Diocletian (a.d. 303) when that 
vigorous ruler, impressed no doubt with the conviction that Chris- 
tianity was wholly incompatible with the Roman state, deter- 
mined to suppress it. Apparently he did not wish in the begin- 
ning to destroy life, contenting himself with an edict forbidding 
the meetings of Christians, the destruction of their churches and 
their books, the confiscation of their property and their exclu- 
sion from public office. A little later he ordered imprisoned all 
bishops, priests, and deacons who refused to give up their sacred 
books, and in a third edict while offering general amnesty to 
Christians who would publicly manifest abandonment of their 
religion he decreed that to those who refused or failed to do this 
severe punishment would be inflicted. The persecution which 
followed, upon Christian resistance to these commands, lasted 
for eight years, and it was the greatest and most destructive of 
all, although unequally pressed, being most violent and longest 
continued in the East while in some provinces of the West it 
was hardly felt. 

But it was also the last persecution. For over a century the 
Roman government had engaged from time to time in the effort 
to extinguish Christianity, and all such efforts had failed. They 
had, indeed, in every instance stimulated the growth of the 
faith. The effort of Diocletian, bloody as it was, unparalleled 
in its destruction of persons and property, not only strengthened 
the church physically but strengthened its opposition to the 
domination of the Roman state. It was but a few years later 
(a.d. 313) that Constantine, having placed himself upon the im- 
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perial throne, in association with Licinins, issued the famous 
Edict of Milan which decreed universal toleration in religion, 
for the first time in the world ^s history. ‘‘We have long seen,’’’ 
it said, “that we have no business to refuse freedom of religion. 
The power of seeing to matters of belief must be left to the 
judgment and desire of each individual according to the many's 
own free will.” This, of course, was a declaration of amnesty 
to the Christians. Moreover, it commanded the restoration of 
the property of the churches confiscated in the Diocletian per- 
secution, and in effect recognized Christianity as a legal religion, 
thereby relieving it of the legal disabilities which had hitherto 
been imposed upon it. That was not all. Constantine, whatever 
his motives may have been, attached himself to the cause of the 
Christian religion, gave it the weight of his influence, made it 
highly privileged among existing religions, and contributed greatly 
to its unity, in the West at any rate, by calling together the 
heads of the church in the Council of Nicea (A.n. 325), where the 
familiar Nicene Creed was adopted. It was not, however, until 
60 years yater (a.d. 381), under Theodosius, that Christianity was 
made the official religion of the empire, and the Nicene Creed 
the basis of its faith. 

Christianity at last had triumphed over Rome. There was a 
brief period of a few months when Julian, in a.d. 361, made a 
feeble effort to restore paganism. But that was the last expiring ‘ 
flame of the Roman opposition. It may not be true that Julian 
in the recognition of his failure cried, “Oh, Galilean, thou hast 
conquered,” but the words express what was literally the truth. 
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DEVELOPMENT OP THE CHURCH 

Unquestionably the instrument with which Christianity main- 
tained itself through all the years of conflict, the instrument 
which made its ultimate triumph over all obstacles possible, was 
the church. The church, indeed, was organized Christianity. It 
is inconceivable that the Christian religion could have made the 
progress it did make without organization, system, leadership 
and unity — ^none of these in perfection at any time, but all of 
them essential to the success of any social movement. Society 
has always found some sort of organization necessary to its pro- 
tection and the promotion of its welfare. In any state of civili- 
zation men must have leadership, direction, accepted systems of 
control and action, if common purposes are to be attained and 
common interests promoted. And what is true of society in gen- 
eral is true of any group within society that seeks to make its 
aims effective. The Christian movement must have dissipated its 
energies after its first flush of enthusiasm if it had lacked the 
cohesiveness which only organization can give. Even if we as- 
sume divine guidance it is only through men, through the leader- 
ship of men united for common purposes, that such guardianship 
can be manifested. 

As we have said, the church was an outgrowth, an inevitable 
outgrowth, of these necessities. There are no signs of deliberate 
organization in the initial stages of the movement by the apostles. 
Leadership there was, to be sure, but it was directed solely to 
the task of proclaiming the revelation of Jesus as the Messiah. 
But as groups within Jerusalem and elsewhere were converted 
to the faith, need of means of holding them together and of 
providing for their continuous religious instruction and the com- 
mon service became manifest. The first step in this direction 
was the selection of a certain number from among the group 
at Jerusalem, among whom Stephen was one, to serve the needs 
of the poor, some of whom it appeared were being neglected in 
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the individual ministi’ations. From the very beginnings, actu- 
ated by the spirit and the teachings of Jesus, charity was an 
outstanding obligation of the religion, and through all the sub- 
seq^uent years of trial it continued to be so, constituting a virtue 
and an activity which set Christianity apart from all the re- 
ligions of paganism. The duty of helping one another, where 
help was needed, was paramount, and that in itself was a strong 
influence for unity. It was not merely the duty of each indi- 
vidual, it was the duty of the group as a whole ; and in order 
to act for the group in this service certain persons were appointed 
as servers, or servants, of the congregation, who in later times 
were given other duties. To these were then applied the Greek 
word for servants, deacons. 

It was but natural, the origins of the church being what they 
were, that the terms and methods of organization in the syna- 
gogue should be tentatively applied. Every synagogue was un- 
der the direction of its “elders,” men chosen because of their 
age and religious standing for this purpose. And so as Christian 
groups began to be formed they were placed under the control 
of elders. The first reference to such appointments is that where- 
in it is stated that Paul and Barnabas "ordained them elders in 
every church.”^ With the spread of the religion among the 
Gentiles the Greek word for elder, “presbyter,” came into use, 
and apparently later the term “bishop,” meaning “overseer,” 
began to be applied as an alternative title. In early usage elders, 
presbyters, and bishops seem to have been interchangeable terms 
for the same ofSce.® Naturally, however, in any group of elders 
or presbyters one of their number attained or was given leader- 
ship, and as organization progressed the title of bishop was re- 
served to that one who presided over them. So, it appears, there 
was gradually developed a system of churches, each with a pre- 
siding bishop and a number of presbyters and deacons. It also 
appears that the word “church” was applied to all the Chris- 
tians in any community collectively, rather than to each indi- 
vidual group of Christians in such community, if there were such. 

•Acts 14;2>. 

■Walker, History of the Christian Church, p. 46. 
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The church at Antioch” or Smyrna or Ephesus or Rome, ‘Hhe 
seven churches which are in Asia,” seem to have been the com- 
mon designation. That, to be sure, may have been a collective 
application of the term which did not prevent its use in relation 
to individual congregations, just as it is used now in a general 
as well as a particular sense, but the fact remains that references 
to the church in the early records universally indicate a com- 
munity, collective, fellowship. Certain it is that when ‘^bishop'' 
emerges as a distinctive title it is applied to an ofScial whose 
jurisdiction embraces an entire city and its environs. 

This process of organizational development seems to have been 
universal throughout the empire wherever the Christian religion 
was established. First, for each church, a number of elders or 
presbyters, with a number of helpers or deacons. This was a 
simple and democratic presbyterial organization. These ofScers 
were all laymen. There was as yet no professional clergy. The 
services wore simple, on the order of those in the synagogues — 
prayers, hymns, a reading from the Scriptures, an edifying talk 
by anyone respected for his ability and character, and always 
the sacrament, the one feature of the service that distinguished 
it from the procedure common in the synagogues.® Even the 
itinerant missionaries, apostles or “prophets”' as they were 
called, were unpaid.^ When, however, one of the presbyters was 
given authority over the others, and the title of bishop began to 
be applied exclusively to this ruling office, the organization be- 
came “episcopal,” governed, that is to say, by an “episcopos,^' 
the Greek word for overseer, “bishop” being the English render- 
ing of the word. It thus passed from the democratic presbyterial 
form to the authoritarian or “monarchical” form of church 
government. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, writing to the church 
at Magnesia, early in the second century, says: “I exhort you 
that ye study to do all things in divine concord, your bishop 
presiding in the place of God, your presbyters in the place of 
the council of the apostles, and your deacons, most dear to me, 

*Justln« Apology. 67. 

^Dldache, 
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being entrusted with the ministry of Jesus Christ/’^ There is 
thus revealed, within less than a century after the crucifixion 
of Jesus, the conception of the bishop as the supreme authority 
in each church or diocese, to which all should yield spiritual 
subjection, that became universally dominant in the Christian 
organization. This in turn led gradually to the establishment 
of a professional clergy, supported by the church. It was 
Ignatius, by the way, who first, so far as is known, applied the 
term catholic, or general, to the church as a whole.® 

This transition from the democratic to the monarchical form 
of organization was impelled primarily by the dissensions within 
the churches growing out of doctrinal differences. It is neces- 
sary to remember that the church in the early stages was with- 
out any written sources of information or interpretation. The 
written Gospels were not in general use, and accepted as author- 
itative Scripture, until a time somewhat later than the days of 
Ignatius, although the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke and 
the Epistles of Paul were earlier being referred to as sources of 
authority. Ignatius, for example, quotes sayings of Jesus from 
Matthew and Luke and some extracts from Pauline Epistles but 
the Old Testament is still exclusively ‘'the Scriptures.^' “At 
first the word ‘Gospel' was not associated with a written book. 
The message of Jesus was proclaimed by word of mouth, each 
instructor reporting it in his own fashion ; and all these accounts 
of it were known as ‘the Gospel.' At first, indeed, it was not 
felt that there was any need for written Gospels, or for elaborate 
organization, the coming of Christ anew, and in full glory and 
power, being momentarily expected. But as time went on and 
it began to be realized that his coming might be indefinitely 
deferred, the necessity was perceived of written records to talce 
the place of the oral messages from those “witnesses" of the 
facts of Jesus who were rapidly passing from earth. It was in 
part to meet this need that written Gospels began to appear, not 
only those with which we are familiar, but others. 

'‘Epistle to Magnesiansp 2:4, 6. 

"Smy means, 8 :4. 

^Scott, Literature of the New Testament, p. 288. 
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Meanwhile numerous missionaries, whether accredited apostles, 
''prophets,^' or teachers (there seem to have been three degrees 
of these proselyting agencies) were traveling about the empire, 
each proclaiming ^'the gospel in his own way, and giving his 
own interpretation of its meanings. Naturally this diversity of 
teachers created diversity of teaching, in the absence of any 
written authority commonly accepted as scriptural, and gave 
rise to more or less violent differences of opinion, not only as to 
interpretations but as to the relative merits of leaders. Paul 
records the divisions of the church at Corinth, one saying, I am 
a follower of Paul, another I am of Ap olios, another I am of 
Cephas.® At the same time were developing in the gentile field 
of Christianity those speculative doctrinal theories which fo- 
mented still graver and more widespread discord, and which 
continued until long after the written Gospels and the Epistles 
were in common circulation and use. 

In view of the circumstances it is easy to understand how these 
differences could honestly arise, and yet how detrimental they 
were to the unity and progress of the Christian movement. There 
was a serious danger of Christianity breaking up into diverse 
and strongly opposing sects, which would have been fatal to its 
purposes in those years of struggle. It is a quite common im- 
pression that the early church developed in an atmosphere of 
preternatural harmony. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Paul, as noted above, speaks of the contentions in the church at 
Corinth. Some of the later books of the New Testament canon 
(2 Peter, 2 John and Jude, in particular) are devoted largely to 
condemnation of ‘^false teachings^’ that evidently were pervad- 
ing the churches and causing strife. The epistles of Clement of 
Rome to the Corinthians were occasioned by reports of dissen- 
sions which obviously the earlier efforts of Paul had not perma- 
nently quieted. The nature of the ^ ‘false teachings’^ in these 
first writings referring to them is not made clear, but it is plain 
from the stern denunciation of them that they were disturbing 
and disrupting influences that caused grave concern. In the 
writings appearing a little later the character of the “false 


•1 Cor. 1:12. 
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teachings” prevalent then, is disclosed, and presumably they were 
the outgrowth or the crystallization of the earlier differences of 
opinion. 

That there was urgent need for a unity of faith and purpose 
was evidently becoming manifest by the end of the first century, 
and the development of a new form of organization giving to 
one man in each church specific authority over that church was 
apparently regarded as a necessary means to the promotion of 
unity and the elimination of internal dissensions. When Clement 
wrote his epistles to the Corinthians, about a.u. 97, each church 
then, it appears, was still governed, but loosely and inadequately, 
by a group or council of elders or presbyters. But when Ignatius 
wrote his epistles, about a.d. 120, we find a presiding bishop at 
Corinth as well as at other churches to which he directed his 
letters. It thus seems that within this brief period a transfor- 
mation had been effected, at least in the region he addressed, 
the presbyterial form passing out and the monarchical” form 
coming in. The primary purpose of the epistles of Ignatius is 
obviously to promote congregational subjection to the authorities 
of the church, particularly the bishop, and thereby to establish 
harmony, divine concord,” within the church. The develop- 
ment of this system must have met with common approval 
throughout the empire for it was soon a fixed order everywhere. 

But each church was still an independent unit, and each sov- 
ereign bishop exercised his authority, as to matters of faith or 
belief as well as to methods of administration, according to his 
personal views of propriety. Correspondence between such 
bishops, seeking advice or assistance from one another, gradu- 
ally led, we may suppose, to the practice, which soon appears, 
of regional conferences of bishops, or synods, which had the 
effect of promoting uniformity in the conduct of church affairs 
and to some extent in the fundamental tenets of Christian faith, 
in the area affected by such conferences. But the attainment of 
full authority of practice or opinion was yet far away. 

We are apt to think of these early bishops as dignitaries en- 
dowed with the power and splendor which much later attended 
the office. But we have to remember that the great majority 
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of Christians at this time were poor; that however liberal their 
offerings the necessity of more or less secrecy in their gatherings 
made any material display impracticable. They had to worship 
in places where least attention would be attracted to them. In 
Rome their gatherings were usually underground. The catacombs 
bear abundant evidence of long and extensive use of these sub- 
terranean passages and chambers for Christian gatherings. In 
other cities they used whatever rooms or open-air spaces were 
available where they would be reasonably free from public ob- 
servation. Obviously they could build no churches. Apparently, 
in time, some of the churches found it possible to acquire prop- 
erty, burial grounds and inconspicuous buildings for church use, 
presumably by various expedients of concealment, such as the 
burial guilds and other guilds that were common in that period ; 
for the edict of Diocletian called for the destruction or confisca- 
tion of churches and other physical property of the Christians. 
But this was well along toward the end of the third century, 
and it was not until Constantine, but a few years later, removed 
the ban of the law against them, that they began to build real 
churches, designed specifically for the uses of church service. 
Church architecture, according to authorities on that subject, 
began with Constantine.® 

It is evident, therefore, that during the first three centuries 
the office of bishop bore none of the marks of grandeur either 
in garb or in ceremonials that later distinguished it. On the 
contrary, the bishops, as the leaders of a proscribed sect, must 
have found it necessary to be as inconspicuous as was consistent 
with the performance of their duties. They were courageous men. 
They had to be to accept such responsibilities. For as leaders 
they were particular objects of attack, whether in the ordinary 
course of enforcement of the law against Christians or in the 
fury of pei'secutions, and many of them suffered martyrdom be- 
cause of their dangerous distinction, Ignatius and Polycarp for 
example. They had power, to be sure, within the organization 
of which they were the heads, and within their respective juris- 
dictions, and some of them, of exceptional abilities or zeal, had 

•rietcher. History of Architecture, pp. 200, 201. 
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influenee far beyond tlie limitations of their own churches, but 
it was a moral and spiritual power, devoid of the material trap- 
pings of rank. 

All this, of course, was true in relative degrees, with the minor 
ofScials of the church, the elders and deacons. A religion that 
had to exist in the dark, so to speak, that was in constant peril 
of murderous attack, could not very well acclaim itself by any 
unnecessary display. To carry on its work effectively — and truly 
it did carry it on with marvelous effectiveness, as its rapid and 
large growth proved — ^it had to labor quietly, unobtrusively, 
drawing adherents from the pagan population by personal con- 
tacts rather than by public exhortations. This was not so in the 
first stages of the movement, when Paul and other missionaries 
spoke boldly from the market places, but as has been previously 
explained these conditions of freedom and comparative immunity 
soon disappeared. 

Another influence in the development of a more rigid organi- 
zation of the churches was the necessity for unity in order to 
withstand the persecutions which constantly oppressed them, and 
now and then threatened their very existence. The persecutions 
were in themselves strong incentives to unity, for facing a com- 
mon peril the Christians were insensibly drawn closer together 
by the needs as well as the emotions of a common cause. But 
even so the conditions demanded stronger leadership and greater 
concentration, and this, while each church was as independent 
in its thinking and its teachings as it was in its jurisdiction, 
was for the time being unattainable. “As yet there was no 
recognized machinery by which the church could arrive at an 
agreement and enforce the common decision. Church councils 
such as fixed the accepted creed at a later time were out of the 
question. ... In the days of the persecutions a general council 
was impossible. Yet notwithstanding the differences of opin- 
ion that continued to exist and that created fierce divisions over 
relatively minor matters, they were one in the fact that all based 
their teachings and their worship upon the personality of Jesus 
Christ, they were all followers of one “Lord and Master, they 

“Scott, The Gospel and Its Tributaries. 
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were all members of a common fellowship, and everywhere alike 
they were subject to the penalties of the Roman law and the 
object of pagan prejudices. This was the bond of unity that 
made Christianity as a whole an invincible force, despite its con- 
flicts within itself and its struggles with the power of Rome. 
Yet because it seemed always in danger of being overwhelmed 
by that power, and its ability to resist always seemingly weak- 
ened by internal division, the pressure for more and more closely 
integrated organization, for a more definite and uniform state- 
ment of belief, continued. When after three centuries of tri- 
umphant tribulation it was at last relieved of its political dis- 
abilities, and with the authority of Constantine behind it a general 
council was convened at Nicea and a basic creed agreed upon, 
the main problem of uniformity was solved, tentatively at least, 
and the church started upon a new era of power, which now be- 
came political as well as spiritual, and rapidly accomplished the 
obliteration of paganism throughout the empire, the despised 
and persecuted religion becoming the dominating force. 

That in this progressive development, necessary though it 
seems to have been, the church lost much of the spiritual quality 
that characterized its beginnings is not to be denied. The sim- 
plicity of faith, the democracy of organization and the freedom 
of opinion that marked the apostolic age, had been superseded 
by metaphysical doctrines, by authoritative direction and con- 
trol, and by formalism in worship. Instead of a simple faith in 
Jesus as the Savior, a fervent trust emanating from the heart, 
the test of Christian fellowship became an intellectual acquies- 
cence in a fixed definition of belief about Jesus. 

Nevertheless, it is difiScult to believe that the triumph of Chris- 
tianity could have been accomplished without that development 
of organization in the course of which these changes appeared. 
Any organization requires rules and regulations, and such rules 
and regulations impose more or less restraint upon its members. 
There is no known way by which men can combine in a common 
cause, in a co-operative endeavor, without acquiescing in rules 
that are deemed essential to such co-operation or without assent 
to the leadership or direction provided. It may be plausibly 
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argued that the church in these centuries went much too far in 
organizational development, drifted too far from its primitive 
origins. But it is to be remembered that the church in this 
period was engaged in a spiritual war upon all fronts, with an 
antagonist of overwhelming power and devoid of mercy. That 
under those pressing circumstances Christianity could have sur- 
vived without organization is inconceivable; and in view of the 
historical fact that Christianity not only survived but grew un- 
ceasingly and finally triumphed over all opposition, even that 
of imperial Rome, it seems unfair to criticize severely the agency 
by which, or with which, this was accomplished, whatever the 
defects of that agency may seem to have been as seen in the long 
perspective. 

There is this to be said also. The apparent departures from 
the spirit and the ideals of Jesus were in form rather than in 
feeling, were superficial rather than basic. For how else account 
for the fact that the religion of Jesus, pure and undefiled, per- 
sisted through all these centuries, and beyond, in the hearts of 
many, perhaps of most, Christians; how else account for a 
Chrysostom, an Anselm, or a Francis of Assisi ; how else account 
for the benefactions, the myriad chai’ities, the constant helpful- 
ness to the poor, the sick and the distressed, all in the spirit and 
in accord with the teachings of Jesus, that particularly distin- 
guished the church in these and later centuries? 

It is safe to say that the dissensions within the church over 
metaphysical doctrines did not have their origins in the thinking 
of the plain people who constituted the great mass of its adher- 
ents. Such speculations were beyond their comprehension and 
remote from their natural interest. That they could be persuaded 
that this or that formula of belief, however incomprehensible to 
them, was essential to their welfare is quite easy to believe, for 
that phenomenon of mass psychology is frequently observable in 
our own times; and so persuaded there is no doubt that they 
gave the force of numbers to any doctrine their respective leaders 
gave to them, particularly so when they had become accustomed 
to regard such leaders as divinely ordained and entrusted with 
authority. 
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But the simple faith in Jesus as the instrument of their salva- 
tion, the faith embodied in the Gospels, was something which 
they, even the most ignorant, could readily understand, and how- 
ever it may have been wrapped within mystical doctrines, or 
garbed with ceremonial trappings, it continued to be the domi- 
nant feeling and motive in the hearts of the great body of be- 
lievers. Their devotion to this faith through all those troublous 
centuries is beyond question. They did not resolutely face tor- 
ture or death, and often suffer one or the other, or both, for an 
abstract doctrine, but for a concrete faith in Jesus Christ and 
the God for whom he stood as a divine alter ego. 

Moreover, it was a faith that abounded in works. “By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another,^' the saying attributed to Jesus in the Gospel of 
John, was apparently taken literally as a practical and outward 
test of devotion, and was xmiversally applied. Nothing is more 
impressive than the authentic evidences of Christian charity and 
mutual helpfulness in the centuries that were distinguished by 
persecution. Within the Christian fellowship everywhere, none 
were permitted to suffer without such alleviation as human kind- 
ness and generous sympathy could give. Gibbon has never been 
regarded as a partial critic of Christianity, but this is what 
he says of its good works: “A decent portion [of the regular 
collections] was reserved for the maintenance of the bishop and 
his clergy; a sufficient sum was allotted for the expenses of the 
public worship. . . . The whole remainder was the sacred patri- 
mony of the poor. According to the discretion of the bishop, it 
was distributed to support widows and orphans, the lame, the 
sick and the aged of the community; to comfort strangers and 
pilgrims, and to alleviate the misfortunes of prisoners and cap- 
tives, more especially when their sufferings had been occasioned 
by their firm attachment to the cause of religion. A generous 
intercourse of charity united the most distant provinces, and the 
smaller congregations were cheerfully assisted by the alms of 
their more opulent brethren. ' Another secular historian, one 
of the present day, Ferrero, says on this subject, referring to 

«Pecllne Fall of the Eoman Empire, Vol. I, Chapter XV. p. 5 $3- 
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conditions near the end of the third century, just before the final 
persecution by Diocletian, and when there had been almost fifty 
years of comparative immunity from oppression: “Everywhere 
Christian communities provided not only for the expense of their 
services and the maintenance of their ministers but for the 
assistance of widows, orphans, and the sick, the impotent, the 
old, the unemployed, for the succor of those who had been con- 
demned in the service of God, for the ransom of prisoners taken 
captive by the barbarians, for the building of churches, for the 
care of slaves, for the burial of the poor, for hospitality to 
strangers of the same faith, and for subsidies to Christian com- 
munities which were in difficulties or in danger/ 

The defenders of the early church, the “apologists, testify 
to these widespread and diverse activities of the brotherhood. 
There are frequent references to such charitable practices in 
The Acts and the Epistles of the Few Testament writings, but 
they seem to have become more extensive and systematic in later 
years. Justin, writing about the middle of the second century, 
says: “What is collected is deposited with the president [the 
head or bishop of the church in each community] who succors 
the orphans and widows, and those who through sickness or any 
other cause are in want,* and those who are in bonds, and the 
strangers sojourning among us, and, in a word, take care of all 
who are in need.’’'^^ Tertullian, some fifty years later, writes: 
“It is our care for the helpless, our practice of loving kindness 
that brands us in the eyes of our opponents- [the pagans]. Only 
look, they say, how they love one another I And he goes on 
to describe the methods and scope of their charities: “Bach 
of us puts in a small amount one day a month, or whenever he 
pleases [in most churches it was every week] but only if he 
pleases, for there is no compulsion in the matter, everyone con- 
tributing of his own free will. These monies are, as it were, the 
deposits of piety. They are expended upon no banquets or drink- 
ing bouts, or useless eating houses, but on feeding and burying 
poor people, on behalf of boys and girls who have neither parents 

*»Ferrero and Barbagallo, Short History oC Home, Vol. II, p. 879. 

i»Apolosy 1-67. 
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nor money, in support of old folk unable now to go about, as 
well as for people who are shipwrecked, or who may be in the 
mines (as enslaved workers) or exiled in islands, or in prison — 
so long as their distress is for the sake of God^'s fellowship, and 
they themselves entitled to maintenance by their confession,^' 
i.e., their membership in the ehurch>^ 

Ferrero, in the quotation above, mentions relief of the unem- 
ployed. There is ample evidence not only that the church pro- 
vided for the unemployed within the membership, but exercised 
its machinery to obtain employment for those who were out of 
work. The church, indeed, seemed to regard itself as incidentally 
an employment agency, or it was, as Harnack expresses it, 
imion which provided work for those who were able to work 
and at the same time kept danger from those who were unfit 
for labor. The church being composed largely of workers, 
the duty of work was constantly enjoined, not only for proper 
subsistence but in order to be able to contribute to the needs 
of the church and those whom it succored. But the evasion of 
work by those able to work when employment was offered was 
not countenanced. The stern admonition of Paul, '‘If any will 
not work neither let him eat,"^® seems to have been the rule 
generally followed. 

But helpfulness to all those within the Christian fellowship 
who were in need had been an institutional activity from the 
beginning. It will be remembered that it was for this that the 
first group of deacons were appointed at Jerusalem. And it is 
evident that whatever the subsequent changes in the outer forms 
of Christianity this continued to be regarded as a fundamental 
duty of the church. Indeed, it is clear that these activities were 
increased and given diversity with the growth of the church. 
That organization contributed materially to this cannot be doubted. 
As the church grew in numbers it also grew in wealth through 
the constantly increasing accession of more or less wealthy mem- 
bers, who seem to have been exceedingly liberal in their dona- 
tions to the church. This aided in the eventual establishment of 

*^Apoloey 89. 

i^Slxpanslon of Christianity, Vol. I, p. 219. 

Thessolonlani 8:10. 
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a supported professional clergy, who were thus able to give their 
entire time to the work of the church and to make its benefac- 
tions systematic, the deacons becoming in a sense social welfare 
workers, attending to the distribution of aid and investigation 
of eases. But benevolence was by no means confined to the 
agency of the church. Members made it a rule to give direct 
assistance to those in need, to “practice loving kindness" as 
Tertullian says. And individuals able to do so gave large sums 
to the church or church charities, while, rich bequests were fre- 
quent. In this way the churches, particularly those in the great 
cities, such as Rome and Antioch, became custodians and dis- 
pensers of considerable wealth. At the close of the fourth cen- 
tury Chrysostom reports that the church at Antioch “supported 
from its regular budget three thousand widows and virgins, 
besides ministering to needy people who were in prison, in lodg- 
ing houses, out of work, strangers in the city, those who waited 
upon the altar, and others who came daily seeking food and 
clothuig.”^^ That such benevolent and truly Christian policies 
and practices had much to do with the great expansion of the 
church cannot be doubted. It implanted a new humanitarian 
spirit in the Roman world that insensibly changed the com- 
plexion of its civilization. 

Tradition has it that Constantine was moved to give Chris- 
tianity a legal and privileged status by a vision of a luminous 
cross in the sky bearing the words “In hoe signo viaces"— -by 
this sign conquer. Whatever may have been the origin of that 
tradition it is probable that he was influenced more by political 
than by religious considerations. He realized that Christianity 
had become a force throughout the empire that had to be reck- 
oned with. So large a proportion of the population had become 
attached to it that it could not be ignored, and because it was 
uncompromisingly opposed to the other religions, particularly 
the ofScial state religion, including the worship of the emperor, 
it was unintentionally but surely imdermining the ancient foun- 
dations of the state. That it could not be destroyed had been 
conclusively proved again and again. The recent failure of 

"Case, Social Triumph ot the Ancient Church, p. 79. 
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Diocletian in the most extensive and murderous attempt to sup- 
press Christianity was still fresh in the public mind. Constantine 
had found, in his own experience, and in what he knew of the 
experience of his father, that Christianity contained intelligent, 
dependable leaders, inherently loyal to government when their 
faith was not affected, and while it is difficult to determine 
whether he was a genuine convert to its teachings (he did not 
become a Christian formally until he was on his death bed) he 
was evidently in strong sympathy with them. At any rate, his 
political sagacity caused him to make an ally rather than an 
enemy of Christianity. And that decision ushered in an era of 
freedom, unity and power for the church, which revolutionized 
its political and social status, making it a little later the con- 
trolling force throughout the empire. 

For a thousand years thereafter that unity and power con- 
tinued unbroken, save for the separation from the eastern church. 
Indeed, its power, materially promoted by the concentration of 
supreme authority in the Bishop of Rome, distinguished by the 
exclusive title of Pope, increased until for a long period it was 
greater than any secular power in Europe. With the decline and 
disintegration of the Roman Empire, resulting from the seeds of 
dissolution within itself and the increasing attacks of barbarian 
hordes from without, the church stood as the one hope and the 
one security of a vanishing civilization. It supplied a common 
bond of humanity and preserved a sense of morality, however 
attenuated, that doubtless prevented Europe from sinking to the 
levels of primitive savagery in the dark ages that came upon it. 
That the church itself did not perish is one of the marvels of 
human history, and it is a reasonable assumption that it must 
have done so but for the fact that it was a united organization 
that retained within itself a divine flame which although it 
burned feebly could not be wholly extinguished. 

Nevertheless, the church declined in spiritual purity and in 
selfless service with the increase in temporal power. These had 
been the sources of its strength and of its growth during the 
first three centuries, when it struggled successfully against in- 
creasing oppression. With the gradually augmented political 
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power that passed into its hands after Constantine it became 
more and more arrogant and more and more moved by material 
rather than spiritual influences. Power/’’ it has been wisely 
said, '^always establishes itself through service, and perishes 
through abuse. That was not said of the church but of 
feudalism in this particular instance, but it is true in all things. 
Power abused inevitably sets up a process of self-destruction. 
The church, to be sure, did not perish but eventually its tem- 
poral power vanished. 

It was the abuses of this power, and the consequent lowering 
of the vitality of its spiritual power, which brought on the 
Protestant reformation. While with the revival of learning and 
the awakening of the spirit of independent inquiry, beginning 
in the tenth century, ecclesiastical authorities began to examine 
and often to question the dogmas of the church, it was the in- 
creasing complaints against the administrative abuses of the 
church, culminating in the widespread and indiscriminate sale 
of indulgences, that caused the revolution to develop and finally, 
with Luther, to burst into action. And while as a result of that 
reformation the Catholic church lost control of a large part of 
Europe, it caused a counter reformation within itself which gave 
it a new lease of life, a spiritually greater life than it had pos- 
sessed for centuries, which it still maintains. 

Yet through all these centuries the Christian spirit, the au- 
thentic spirit of Jesus Christ, survived, marked by the saintly 
lives that have filled radiant pages of history, by the charities 
that continued to be conspicuous activities of the church and 
its monastic orders, although greatly diminished in volume or in 
systematic helpfulness from those of the earlier ages,- by the 
elevation of womanhood; and above all by the selfless devotion 
of countless worshipers within whom burned through all the 
vicissitudes of the times that same spirit which the early dis- 
ciples had felt within them and recognized as an emanation from 
the divine source of good. 

The church we now perceive in retrospect has survived and 
triumphed in two great periods of trial — the period of oppression 

**Duruy, History of the Middle Ages. p. 201, 
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and persecution in the first three centuries, and the period of 
temporal power in the age following the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. In the first, its political weakness was its spiritual strength ; 
in the second, its material power was its spiritual weakness. It 
triumphed most gloriously and completely in the first when it 
relied wholly upon its spiritual assets. It lost much, very much, 
in the second when it relied mainly upon its material power. 
Yet in the end it triumphed also in this period, for while its 
spiritual assets were submerged they were far from being de- 
stroyed and in time they became again the controlling influences. 
The church as a whole, although divided, emerged from its sec- 
ond trial purified by the adversities arising from its long experi- 
ence in the exercise of a material power alien to its nature and 
inimical to its real welfare, and in the long period of convales- 
cence after a desperate illness it slowly regained the strength 
and the command of its soul. 

If Christianity has now reached another period of severe trial, 
as many believe, it may feel confident from past experience that 
whatever the difficulties that confront it the outcome will be 
victory and progress. Since the reformation Christianity has 
continued to grow, as it has grown from the beginning, and 
despite temporary lapses it will continue to grow, for with all 
its imperfections, all its errors, all its divisions, the spirit of 
Jesus of Nazareth is still its unfailing motive power. 



Chapter XXXI 


JESUS IN THIS AGE 

We ha^e endeavored in the preceding pages of this volume to 
present a clear view of the man Jesus in the light of his environ- 
ment and background ; to show what he drew from the past of 
his race and from his own age, and what he imparted to that and 
to succeeding ages ; and after that to outline briefly the progress 
of the religion founded upon his personality, his teachings, and 
his sacrifice. 

But, we are told, this is after all but ancient history, interesting 
enough as historj^, but having little relevancy to the life of today. 
Jesus and his religion maj’' have served very well in times past, 
but this is a new age in which man is confronted by conditions 
and circumstances, and actuated by ideas, quite different from 
his time or later times preceding the present. The problems of 
today, and the motives of today, are of a nature unique in human 
history. Jesus is obsolete, his teachings are antiquated, and the 
modern world with its vastly greater knowledge and its far more 
complex civilization finds them inadequate. A new age needs 
new principles, new ideals, adapted to its particular requirements^ 

All this is a pathetic and tragic delusion. The movement 
of all human history has been through changing conditions and 
circumstances. Never since man appeared on this planet has 
there been a period of time not marked by change, and (diange 
has ever created new problems that required solution. But his- 
tory, nonetheless, is a continuous process, a process of evolution 
in which one period, that may be for various reasons disthi- 
guished as an “age," insensibly develops conditions that create, 
or prepare the way for, another and somewhat different age. 
Each successive age is a product of preceding ages, and built 
necessarily upon older foundations. We may for convenience 
divide history into a series of epochs or eras, and wc can show 
that each one of these epochs was distinguished by certain 
events, certain developments, certain trends of civilization for- 
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ward or backward, all creating conditions of bnman life that in 
a sense were new because they were different. In that sense 
every age has been a new age. But every age, no matter how 
new or different it may appear in some particulars, builds not 
only upon older foundations but largely with materials inherited 
from the past. No age, in short, has ever been or ever can be 
cut off from the past ; no age can be created in isolation and out 
of nothing. Therefore, in the larger sense there is no such thing, 
and can be no such thing, as a new age. 

This present age is, and every age that preceded it was, clearly 
the product of antecedent conditions, influences, and events. In 
this, as in every age, there is a large and potent inheritance, for 
good or ill, from the past. The element of newness in any age 
is but a difference in the equation of the problem of human exis- 
tence, which has been the basic problem of mankind since human 
life began. Altering circumstances give the problem new aspects 
from time to time, often bewildering and baffling aspects, but 
the basic problem is ever the same. History, in short, is but a 
succession of ages, each laying the groundwork for its successor 
and each developing circumstances more or less novel with which 
mankind must deal in the solution of the eternal problem of 
living. 

But these changes of circumstances in every age are mainly 
superficial. That is to say, they aff'ect mainly the externals of 
human life, the material conditions in which men struggle for 
existence, for food and shelter and raiment, for comfort and 
ease, security and advancement — in a word, all the outer things 
with which men deal in the varied occupations of life, all the 
material motives which influence their activity. The internals of 
life, the basic instincts of human nature, the feelings, the emo- 
tions, do not change in any age, however new in their outer 
aspects. That is to say, men and women are fundamentally the 
same today as they were two thousand years ago, or ten thousand 
years ago. Their hopes and fears, their griefs and joys, have 
never changed throughout all the ages. They love or hate, they 
are moved by base or high emotions now just as they were in 
prehistoric times. The only instinctive difference between the 
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man of the present and the man of the days when Ur was in its 
glory, or even the still more remote Cro-magnon man, is in the 
external circumstances which affect the application of human 
nature to the problems of life. 

Religion is essentially a matter of the inner man. It deals 
directly with the human soul, and has no legitimate purpose be- 
yond administering to the needs and the aspirations of the soul. 
It has no concern with the material externals of life save as they 
may influence the soul for good or ill. And man in his inner 
nature being unchanged and unchangeable, however much its 
exercise may be influenced by religion, or by ethical or social 
considerations, it follows that ideas and principles of religion 
that have received general sanction in one age may be fully as 
valid and as serviceable in another, regardless of the differences 
in external circumstances. To be sure, the validity of a religion 
must be continuously tested by the best and highest thought of 
mankind. It has no right to survival unless it can meet that 
progressive testing. It can be truthfully said that the religion 
of Jesus Christ has met that testing successfully, triumphantly, 
through all the vicissitudes of the ages since he lived on earth. 
That it is as competent to meet the soul needs of this day as of 
any other past day is a conviction that can be fully justified by 
the historical record of its service, and by its fitness to meet the 
soul requirements of human nature under all circumstances. 

It is a reasonable assumption that man always needs, and must 
have, some sort of religion. No people have ever existed, so far 
as can be discovered, who did not have at least a rudimentary 
form of worship, some conception, however vague, of a power 
or powers superior to man which somehow exercised an influence 
upon their lives, powers which they instinctively feared and as 
instinctively adored. This being a universal tendency in man in 
all ages and under all conditions warrants the belief that it is 
a natural propensity; that there is something within man that 
constantly reaches out to such powers and in turn derives some- 
thing from them that promotes man's welfare. It seems in- 
credible that mankind through all the ages would have persisted 
in maintaining ideas and forms of religious worship if there had 
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not been an instinctive feeling that it supplied an indispensable 
requirement of human life. And it is a significant fact that as 
man has advanced in culture, in knowledge, and in the exercise 
of the highest qualities of reason, religion, far from being aban- 
doned as vain superstition, has been upheld and supported as 
essential to his well-being. To be sure, we are observing, in this 
age of experimentation, a vast experiment in the suppression of 
religion by a great nation. But it is yet to be proved that this 
can be permanently accomplished, and the experience of the 
human race through all time indicates that this experiment is 
bound to fail. 

It is, furthermore, a necessary assumption that, as above im- 
plied, religion must be based upon some conception of a super- 
natural power or powers. There is no such thing, and can be 
no such thing, as a religion unrelated to the idea of deity. We 
often hear it said in these days that God-denying humanism, or 
Communism, is a form of religion. The word in such association 
is obviously misplaced. Webster's definition is accurate and com- 
plete. Religion, he says, is “the outward act or form by which 
men indicate their recognition of the existence of a god or of 
gods having power over their destiny, to whom obedience, serv- 
ice and honor are due; the feeling or expression of human love, 
fear or awe of some superhuman or overruling power, whether 
by profession or belief, by observance of rites and ceremonies, 
or by the conduct of life; a system of faith and worship." 
Religion, therefore, has no proper meaning except in relation 
to a conception of the supernatural, and that conception, for the 
greater part, or at least for the more important part, of the 
civilized world, is, and long has been, the idea of a single Being, 
supreme in the Universe, which, in the English tongue, is called 
God. 

God, it must be admitted, is an idea, or an ideal, unproved and 
unprovablo by laboratory demonstration. God is, or is not. If 
not, then any discussion of religion is irrelevant, and all the work 
of all the religious leaders, and the faith of all the devoted mil- 
lions of mankind, vain. But there is abundant evidence in nature 
and in human experience, evidence supported by reason as well 
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as instinct, that God is. And if he is, then he is the center and 
circumference of all things, the one supreme factor in human 
existence; and religion, essentially related as it is to him, be- 
comes the most important subject of all human discussion, the 
profoundest objective of human thought, the most essential in- 
fluence in human life. Moreover, if God is, and if he is deeply 
concerned in human life as his highest creation, then he is not 
only interested in the course of human history but somehow par- 
ticipates in it and seeks to guide it into right channels. It is 
only in the long perspective that this guidance can be discovered 
but there it seems to be clearly visible. ''The truth of the mat- 
ter is that human society does exist, grow and change within 
the encompassing, cnastening, inexorable grip of the rule of 
God. . . . The long story of mankind's pilgrimage is living 
demonstration of God in history. To eyes alert to discern its 
deeper significance it reveals the constraint, the guidance, the 
impulse of the moral structure of reality, the principles of the 
Divine Commonwealth.'^^ And if this guidance can be discerned 
in the past it is a necessary assumption that it is not withheld 
now. God surely has not withdrawn from the Universe; neither 
has he ceased to concern himself in the affairs of mankind. What- 
ever the changes in the conditions or the aspects of human life 
it is inconceivable that he could change. We must believe, if we 
believe at all, that he is the same today that he was in the dawn 
ages of mankind, and that through all eternity he "slumbers 
not nor sleeps.'^ 

Belief in God as a loving Father, and faith in his fostering 
care, is the first, the most essential, principle of the religion 
taught by Jesus. But there is a second principle, woven in, inex- 
tricably associated, with the first. That is the fact that all men, 
as children of God, are spiritual brothei's, and that the relations 
of men with one another should bo in accord with this concep- 
tion of divine kinship, manifested in justice, in fairness, in kindly 
consideration of one another, moved by some finite measure of 
that good will that God bestows upon mankind. This also is the 
teaching of Jesus. The two principles together form the perfect, 

Wan Dusen, God In These Times, pp. 111-116. 
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the complete, conception of religion, which needs no addition, no 
amendment, to make it as applicable, as fully adequate, to this 
age as to any age in the past. In all the centuries since Jesus 
lived on earth, no question has had so much profound and earnest 
thought applied to it as to this, yet no way of improving it has 
been discovered, no alteration of it has been suggested that re- 
ceived or merited intelligent approval. These two fundamental 
principles encompass all that is needful in religion. To be sure, 
they have been often obscured, often submerged, in the conflict 
of opinions over subsidiary if not irrelevant questions, at no time 
have they ever been perfectly and completely observed or ap- 
plied to human relations, but they stand nonetheless as the im- 
movable, the unchanging Constitution of the religion of God. 

Tins completeness and perfection of fundamental principles is 
one reason for the conviction that Jesus was a unique agency for 
the revelation of the nature of God, of Ilis attitude toward man, 
and of riis desire for a similar attitude of men toward Him and 
toward their fellows. But there are other reasons no less im- 
pressive. We have spoken of the circumstances which made the 
time of the advent of elesus singularly propitious, as if the world 
had somehow been prepared for his coming. It seems beyond ques- 
tion that, as we have said, ^‘no period in human history could have 
been chosen in which the political, social, and religious conditions 
were so favorably disposed for the revelation which he embodied, 
or for the spread of his teachings.” If God has any influence upon 
human history at any time it must have been exercised particu- 
larly in the direction of conditions favorable to an event so 
exceptional in its spiritual significance and purpose as the ap- 
pearance of one so peculiarly representative of deity as Jesus 
seems to have been. Moreover, as we have also said, such a 
being with such a message and such a conception of deity could 
have come only from the Jewish race, for no other had the neces- 
sary background, foundation, and preparation; and this race had 
been led by various prophecies to expect a divinely endowed 
deliverer or savior at or about this time. 

Jesus was the literal fulfillment of one of these prophecies, 
although it was one that had made least impress upon their im- 
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aginations, wMcL. seemed indeed to deny the realization of their 
fondest hopes for material glory. The prophecy of the Second 
Isaiah, expressed particularly in the fifty-third chapter of the 
Book of Isaiah, pictured a suffering servant rather than a con- 
quering warrior, and it appeared utterly incredible that God 
should exercise His authority and power through one whom He 
Himself doomed to sacrifice. How was it possible that men could 
be saved by a dying Savior? How was it possible that one of 
such lowly condition as described in the prophecy, despised and 
condemned of men, could express the might and majesty of God? 
The notion seemed preposterous. Yet in the literal fulfillment of 
that strange prophecy Jesus proved not only that it was possible 
but that it was the one way by which God could be revealed to 
man, and His power over the minds and hearts of men made 
most effective for human good. 

We know nothing about this greatest of all the prophets, the 
so-called Second Isaiah, other than can be gleaned from his writ- 
ings, or recorded utterances, which are incorporated with those 
of the original Isaiah. That he lived in the period of the Baby- 
lonian captivity is apparent from his references to events. It is 
enough for our present purposes to say that the time of his 
prophecies was some centuries before the birth of Jesus. But 
somehow this mystical genius had conceived the idea of a lowly 
being who would be God^s agent in redeeming Israel through 
his sacrifice. He felt that it was God himself who revealed this 
to him, and he so declared. Now this would be only another 
of the strange visions of the prophets and of the apocalyptic 
writers, but for the fact that precisely such a being as he de- 
scribed, with such a divine mission, did appear several centuries 
later in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, and that this being 
did by his voluntary sacrifice become a Savior of mankind. It is 
difficult to believe that here again was mere coincidence. This 
prophet clearly foresaw the oiae that was to come, foresaw the 
manner of man he was to be, and the nature and effect of the 
purposes of God in relation to him. And this vision was so con- 
trary to all the expectations, all the hopes of the race, that it is 
inexplicable unless it was indeed, as this prophet was convinced, 
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an emanation from God. But if so it indicates the long sweep 
of God 's plan for the revelation of Himself to humanity, and the 
infinite scope of the preparation for the consummation of His 
plan. Jesus then, if this assumption is correct, was not a for- 
tuitous phenomenon in the progress of human history, but one 
who was held in the divine design for ages, and who, in “the 
fulness of time,^^ as Paul expresses it, should appear as a man 
among men to fulfill the purposes of God in relation to mankind. 
One may doubt the verity of Luke ^s story of the angels heralding 
the birth of Jesus, but surely the occasion warranted some such 
supernal announcement, some declaration of heaven's concern in 
an event of such surpassing, such unique, importance to humanity. 

And the wonder of this, explain it how we will, is greatly in- 
creased by the historical records of the facts of Jesus' life, his 
incomparable character, his incomparable teachings, and the im- 
measurable consequences of his brief existence. It is a fact 
beyond question that there appearanced in the province of Gali- 
lee, in the time of Tiberius Caesar, a young man of humble cir- 
cumstances, a carpenter, who within the few months of his public 
career inaugurated a new dispensation in the spiritual progress 
of mankind, a religion that swept across the civilized world with 
amazing rapidity and invincible power; that it triumphed over 
all the efforts of the might of Borne to destroy or even to check 
it; that within little more than three centuries it had overcome 
all opposition, had virtually extinguished all the pagan religions 
then in existence, and had made itself supreme everywhere. And 
this was done without the aid of any material force, without any 
of the powers of office or of wealth, with no influence but its 
inherent merit and the spirit of that unique personality in which 
it had its origin, that carpenter of Nazareth who was without 
social eminence, without political support, without economic re- 
sources, and whose life was ended on a felon's cross when he was 
but little more than thirty years of age. And it is no less true 
beyond question that for nineteen hundred years this man has 
been the dominating spirit in the moral structure of civilization, 
the one pervading influence in all moral progress, the spiritual 
leader of mankind through all its vicissitudes. There is no 
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miracle comparable with this. If this man was not God's agent, 
God-inspired, God-directed, how is it possible to account for him, 
his character, his teachings, and the vast and enduring conse- 
quences of his life and sacrificial death? 

Is it conceivable then that the religion of Jesus is obsolete or 
obsolescent in this present age? Is it conceivable that if there 
is a God He can be overwhelmed by the complexity of human 
circumstances, no longer able to meet the spiritual needs of 
humanity? Can it be possible that He, a Being of infinite power, 
the creator and constant director of the universe, whose age is 
from ‘‘everlasting to everlasting," can have become so enervated 
by human events as to become inadequate or incompetent? Most 
certainly not. He is either eternally all-sufficient, always omnis- 
cient, or He is nothing. That is the alternative — God is all or 
God is nothing. Suppose the world should decide to eliminate 
the idea of God from all reckoning, even as Eussia is attempting 
to do. What, if this were possible, would be the consequences? 
Doubtless it would move along for a time without realizing its 
disaster, carried forward by the moral momentum of accumu- 
lated ages in which God^s guidance was recognized. But the 
spiritual foundations of human existence would be destroyed, 
spiritual endeavor would cease to have its highest motive. Moral 
standards would slowly disintegrate. The loftier aspirations of 
mankind would disappear. Whatever its physical achievements 
humanity would descend to the level of the beast, without con- 
science, without the finer emotions that kindle the spark of 
divinity within the human breast, without hope either of heaven 
or a better earth. There would be no comfort for sorrow, no 
moral aid for affliction, no divine resources of strength upon 
which to draw in adversity. The darkness of night would de- 
scend upon civilization and unrelievable despair would be the 
common lot of man. No ; it is either God or chaos. 

But if God, what then? Paith in him, trust in him, is the 
supreme need of humanity, now and ever. Mankind must, it 
seems, from time to time pass through deep shadows on its way 
to regions of light. It is in such times that faith in God is most 
essential to fortitude, most necessary to the maintenance of that 
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strength of purpose, that clear understanding of the evanescence 
of such shadows, that firm determination to carry on to the best 
of human ability until the gloom disappears, which are the re- 
quirements of progress in the midst of bewildering difficulties. 
So long as that trust in Divine Providence exists, however sup- 
pressed and inarticulate it may become in the confusion of ad- 
verse circumstances, there is not only hope but there is assurance 
of light beyond, into which humanity will emerge chastened and 
weakened by its experience but ready and able to gird itself 
for a renewed advance to higher ground and happier conditions. 

Faith in God, however, is difficult to maintain — ^particularly 
in adverse circumstances, when He has seemed to have with- 
drawn Himself from earthly affairs, or has indeed seemed to 
become an unfriendly Being condemning man to wander unaided 
in darkness — ^unless there is at hand a tangible expression of 
His being. His purposes and His fostering care, something that 
the mind and heart of man can lay hold of as a solid rock in the 
midst of a boundless sea, something within the finite comprehen- 
sion of man that can make the nature and the ways of God 
understandable. That, it appears, is the function of Jesus Christ 
in the relations of God to mankind. Through this man of Naz- 
areth, as through no other, God reveals Himself, His attributes. 
His infinite love, and His designs. In the spiritual perfection 
of this Jesus He seems to have embodied Himself, so that man 
could discern His form and lineaments, as it were, and realize 
that He is akin to themselves, not in reality some remote and 
incomprehensible Being, but a loving Father who is ever near 
and ever responsive to man's spiritual needs. At any rate, it is 
clear that through nineteen centuries Jesus has made such a 
conception of God available to the world, and mankind has been 
tremendously benefited thereby. 

This conception has for ages been accepted as complete and 
conclusive by that great and predominant portion of the human 
race that counts itself Christian, and the remaining portion has 
no alternative of comparable value to offer. If, then, religion 
is essential to human welfare, no substitute for the Christian 
religion is conceivable that would meet the needs of the present 
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day with any greater adequacy or efSciency than the Christian 
religion, or indeed with any approach to equal sufficiency. That, 
assuming the necessity of religion of some sort, seems to be be- 
yond question. To be sure, Christianity as it exists today and 
as it has existed for centuries is far from perfection, far from 
the ideas and ideals of its founder. However divine its origin 
or the spirit that hovers over it, it is a human institution, and 
it is permeated, both in its organized and its individual applica- 
tion, with the defects of human nature, influenced too often and 
too largely by material interests. Yet it is nonetheless true that 
it expresses in no small degree the religion of Jesus, that it up- 
holds and maintains it, that it regards his principles as the 
standards of right in human conduct, their perfect attainment 
as the highest goal of human endeavor, and that its followers 
more or less sincerely, according to individual tendencies, wor- 
ship the God whom he revealed. Moreover, imperfect though it 
is, and has ever been, it is the most potent force in the moral 
advancement of the world. Obliterate all the churches, and all 
the institutions that are the product of Christian principles, 
and the foundations of the moral structure of civilization would 
be irretrievably shattered. In short, if Christianity were rejected 
and wiped out, assuming that were possible, there would be noth- 
ing to take its place, no agency of comparable value and re- 
sourcefulness to meet the spiritual requirements of human nature, 
and mankind would be spiritually bankrupt. Furthermore, the 
clear indications that Christianity is of divine origin, that its 
founder was indeed an instrument of God, and that in his teach- 
ings he spoke as it were with the voice of God, make it incon- 
ceivable that any substitute for it could be devised that would 
be of either moral or material benefit to man in any comparable 
degree. 

The Christian religion is for these reasons imperishable and 
any effort to extinguish it must be utterly futile and morally 
disastrous. It is in its essentials the perfect religion, fully ade- 
quate to any human emergency, competent to meet any condi- 
tions, however trying, in which mankind by its own mistakes 
becomes involved, the only hope for the salvation of man. Its 
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faults, its weaknesses, its errors, are not derived from its source, 
or from the eternal spirit that constantly breathes life into it, 
but from the incapacity of human nature as yet to apply it and 
to practice it in the perfection which is its ultimate goal, the 
universal Kingdom of God. Humanity has much to learn and 
far to go before it can even approach the full attainment of that 
divine ideal, but slowly it is learning, and its most impressive 
lessons come not from periods of ease and comfort but from the 
experiences of adversity. God, through Jesus of Nazareth, has 
shown the way, and although it is difficult to follow it in the 
manifold complexities of human affairs, an unfailing Compass 
has been supplied which points the right direction and gives 
constant assurance that man’'s destination, however remote, can 
yet be reached. Faith in God, let it be repeated, unshakable 
trust in his care and guidance, far more than political devices 
for economic restoration or social welfare, is the supreme need 
of this age, as of every age. 

Mankind indeed is suffering from a lamentfible deficiency in 
faith — ^faith in itself, faith in the institutions it has long sus- 
tained, faith in the principles that have dominated the conduct 
of the past, faith in the validity of its own experience, faith in 
the values of its inheritance, faith in the verity of its traditions, 
faith in God, faith in anything. And lacking faith its lacks 
stability, direction, fixed purposes ; is perplexed by uncertainties, 
besot by illusions, prone to follow any self -created leadership that 
is generous with promises of security and abundance. It sees 
governments violating their most solemn pledges with impunity, 
institutions that liave represented the highest standards of con- 
duct absorbed in material ends with little concern for spiritual 
objectives; it sees honesty and virtue and thrift regarded with 
contempt as old-fashioned attributes; it sees crime flourishing as 
never before. In brief, it has lost its bearings, is adrift as it 
were upon a troubled sea, in a vessel without rudder or compass 
or pilot, A restoration of faith in general is essential to the 
recovery of its confidence, its equilibrium, its stability, the de- 
termination of its course; and the basis of all faith is faith in 
God as the source of man^s spiritual aspirations, the moving 
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influence upon man’^s conscience, the fountain head of virtue, 
truth, and honor. It gives man a sense of obligation to paths of 
righteousness, a realization of duty to his fellows, a consciousness 
of ethical requirements and ethical values. And because it en- 
ables one to see the spark of divinity in all men, to recognize 
the spiritual kinship of all, and to appreciate the better qualities 
of human nature, it inspires and supports faith in human rela- 
tions, faith in the inherent honesty of the great majority of 
God’s creatures. Faith in God, that is to say, fosters faith in 
man, a better understanding of moral values and spiritual ob- 
jectives, and constantly promotes a better ordering of civiliza- 
tion. And nineteen centuries^ expeiience has abundantly proved 
that the one unfailing guide to and support of faith in God is 
Jesus of Nazareth, whose spirit through all the ages since he 
walked the highways of Galilee has been a continuous inspiration 
to mankind, a pervading influence for its upward advancement. 
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came conception of Kingdom of God, 79; the ‘'day of the Lord," 80; 
an earthly, military Messiah, 80 f.; a mystical Kingdom, 81; a covenant 
between God and Israel, 82; monotheism established, 82; from national 
to world vision, 83; judgment by God, 83; from collective to individual 
judgment, 83; personal religion and salvation, 83 f.; material rewards 
and punishments, 84; bodily resurrection, 84; belief in resurrection stimu- 
lated by contact with Persia, 85; similarity of Jewish and Persian be- 
liefs, 86; belief in an evil spirit, 87; angels and demons, 87; heaven 
and hell, 88. 

Between the TcHtaments — Institutions, 67-77; period of darkness—Old Tes- 
tament does not illuminate four centuries that passed before beginning 
of Christ, ian Era, 67; but important devolopments indicated, 67; some 
of change outgrowth of the Law, 67; first interpreters of Law the priests, 
thon task fell to the scribes, 68; development of the synagogue, 69 f.; 
the temple, 70 f.; the Phariscos and the Siidducoes, 71-74; forming the 
Hebrew Bible; 74-77. 

Bible, Hebrew, 74-77 ; Israelites probably began written expression with poetic 
compositions — songs of Miriam and Peborah, 74; it is believed collection 
of Old Testament books began near end of fifth century, B.C., 75; the 
Pentateuch, 75; the books of the prophets, 75; “the writings," 76; Old 
Testament completed as ciinonical collection near time of Jesus, 77; the 
Jews, “the people of the book," 77, 

Birth of Jesus, 13-20; relation of calendar to Jesus' birth, 13; Dionysius 
Exiguus in error — about 4 B.C. accepted by most scholars, 14; place and 
circumstances subject of inquiry and controversy, 14; weight of tradition 
and of record sustains Bethlehem, 16-16; Luke's beautiful story, its 
influence upon humanity, an inspiration to art and to literature, 17-20. 

0 

Oaesarea-Philippi, ancient center of pagan religion-visit of Jesus and his 
disciples, 22,8-227. 

Capernaum, basic point of Jesus' work, 172; seat of customs, military post, 
center of trade, 173; homo of Peter, Andrew, James and John, 174-176; 
Jesus' first sermon and first miracle, 176 f. 
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Childhood of Jesus, 110-116; family of noble lineage, 110-111; in comfortable 
circumstances, 111-113; a home pervaded by love and piety, 113; Jesus 
trained in ideas, traditions and ceremonials of Judaism, 113-114; edu- 
cation in the Law, 115-116. 

Christian Movement, Beginnings, 291-299; rendezvous at Jerusalem, birth of 
movement, 291-293; endowed with power of the Holy Ghost, 293; Spirit 
of God an ancient Jewish concept, 293-294; phenomena of wind and flame 
likewise traditional, 295; ''speaking with tongues’^ something new, 295 
f.; all might receive Holy Spirit, 296; reality of idea of the Spirit, 296- 
297 ; belief as to Kingdom, 297-299. 

Christian Movement, Conflict and Persecution, 30S-320; differing views of 
Jews and Gentiles — ^national Messiah, personal Saviour, 308-311; oppo- 
sition of Roman Empire, 311-320; persecution by Nero, 312-313; Chris- 
tian religion in itself at this time not object of persecution, 314; Pliny 
sought advice from Trajan as to treatment of Christians, 314-315 ; Chris- 
tian inroads on pagan religions caused growing concern, 316-317 ; actual 
persecution of Christians as such began on command of Marcus Aurelius, 
318; Constantine’s Edict of Milan brought legal recognition, 319-320, 

Christian Movement, The Way Prepared, 300-307; universality of Greek lan- 
guage and unity of Roman Empire important factors in spreading of 
Gospel, 300-301; decline of other religions also an aid, 302; distribution 
of the Jews over empire another helpful circumstance, 302-304; first 
foundations in preparation for Christianity laid in synagogues, 303-304; 
expansion to include Gentiles, 304-307; alienation of Jewish sympathy, 
307. 

Church, Development of the, 321-337; necessity for organizing Ohristian 
movement, 321; deacons, presbyters and bishop appointed in each group, 
321-323; application of word "church,” 322 f.; from democratic to 
authoritarian government, 323-32,6; the early bishops, 326-328; xmity 
necessary to meet persecutions, 328; in development, church lost spiritual 
quality, but without organization could not have survived, 329-330; the 
people’s faith and works, 330-334; Constantino’s sympathy ushered in 
era of unity and power, 335; church declined in spiritual purity and 
selfless service, 335-336; survival of the authentic spirit of Jesus, 336; 
the church triumphant, 336-337. 

Crucifixion, The, 270-273; the scourging, the crown of thornH, the purple 
robe, 270; the "third hour,” 270; the cross, 271; between two thieves, 
272; "a ransom for many,” 273. 

D 


Disciples, The Twelve, see Ministry. 


E 


Education of Jesus, 113-116. 

Ethics of Jesus, 192-204; no social reformer, Jesus’ mission wholly religious, 
192; Jesus concerned with ethics as element of religion, 393; the Golden 
Rule, 193 f.; equality of all men in sight of the Eathcr, 194; Jesus’ use 
of hyperbole to impress truth, 194-203; ethics not coercive, 204. 
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a 

Galilee, Homeland of Jesus, 38-47; a densely populated urban region, 38; 
a land of beauty, 40; Sepplioris, ^‘ornament of all Galilee,'^ Tarichae, 
center of fishing industry, Tiberias, political and social capital, Lake 
Galilee, 41-44; trades and crafts, 45-46; domestic and foreign trade, 46-47. 
Gethsemane, arrest at, 258 f. 


H 

Holy Spirit, The, 291-299. (See Christian Movement, Beginnings.) 

J 

Jerusalem, political capital and the ^‘^City of God, 117; Jesus’ pilgrimage 
to the temple, 117-126; description of the temple, 119-122; Passover, 
235; Jesus’ triumphal entry, 235-239; cleansing of the temple — ^mercenary 
practices within its area, 239-243; the priestly hierarchy, 245-250. 

Jesus, birth, 13-2,0; childhood, 110-116; lineage, 110-111; family condition, 
111-113; learning in infancy, 113-114; education, 114-116; youth, 117- 
126; pilgrimage to temple, 117-126; the middle years, 127-135; the 
carpenter, 127; preparation for his task, 128; habit of prayer, 129-132; 
baptism and temptation, 141-146; idea of the Kingdom of God, 147-162; 
rOle of Messiah, 163-171; ministry, 172-251; miracles, 205-212; Jesus and 
the Pharisees, 213-22,1; journey to Caesarea-Philippi and his revelation 
to disciples, 225-227; conception of his Messianic mission, 228-233; 
entry into Jerusalem, 235-239; purging of the temple, 239-243; con- 
fronted by chief priests, scribes and elders and questioned by their 
emissaries, 244-251; the Last Supper, 252-257; arrest at Gethsemane, 
258-259; the trial, 259-269; crucifixion and death, 270-273; resurrection, 
277-290. 

Jesus in This Age, 338-350; the problems and motives of today unique and 
Jesus inadequate, a tragic delusion, 338; every age built upon the past, 
338-339; changes of circumstances affect only externals of life, 339; 
religion a matter of man’s inner nature which is unchangeable, 340; 
a universal tendency to believe in a higher power, 340 ; as man has 
advanced religion has been upheld, 341; religion must be based upon 
conception of supernatural power, 341; God cannot be proved but there 
is ample evidence Ho is, 341-342; God a loving Bather, men spiritual 
brothers, essential principles of Jesus’ religion, 342-343; reasons for 
belief in divine plan for Jesus’ revelation of nature of God, 343-346; 
it is inconceivable that God has become inadequate, 346; faith the 
supreme need, 346-360. 

Jewish Government, 48-55; Jews’ tribute to Rome, 48; Jews despised Herod 
Antipas but life in Galilee calm in his 40 years’ reign, 48-49; Herod 
Philip esteemed— his passion for building, 60; Judean procurators, 60; 
Borne left civil administration to Sanhedrin, 50; interference of lesser 
Boman offlcials, 50 1; rebellion stirring, 51; Jewish life controlled by 
religious considerations, 51; the Chief Priest and the Law, 61 f.; labor 
honored by Jews — slave population small in Palestine, 62; no fixed class 
distinctions except hereditary priesthood and slaves, 63; burden of taxes, 
54; customs dues resented by Jews, 54 f.; temple taxes, 55, 
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Jewish Life in Jesus' Time, 91-102; industry honored, 91; Palestine, cross- 
roads of world's trade, 91; prosperity, 92; soil furnished sustenance for 
most of people, artisans next largest element, 93; Sadducees the priest- 
ly aristocracy, Pharisees aristocrats of religion, 93 f. ; religion main- 
spring of Jewish existence, 96; strict observance of sabbath, 96 f, ; 
regard for education, 99 f. ; Jewish festivals, Passover, Pentecost, Peast 
of the Tabernacles, 100-102^ 

Jewish Religion, Beginnings, 56-66; Jewish life and government based upon 
religion, 56; Israel's conception, a god of might, 56; Yahweh, 56-57; 
Israelites set apart, 57; religion not then monotheistic, 57 ; the covenant, 
something new in religion, 58; Israel forgot Yahweh, 58 f.; Hebrew 
prophets, 59; end of Judah beginning of new epoch, 60; Judeans re- 
tained identity and religion in exile, 60; earlier teachings given new 
meaning, 60'; religion changed from one of tradition and custom to 
one of Law, the nation from political entity to religious community, 
61; Hilkiah discovered book of the Law 621 B.C., 62; ancient altars 
destroyed and Solomon's temple became nation's sanctuary, 62; schol- 
ars identify book of the Law as Deuteronomy, 62; change in religious 
system of the Hebrews, 63; exiles returned fifty years after destruction 
of Jerusalem and rebuilt temple, 63; Ezra's book of the Law, idontidod 
with Leviticus, 64; new systems of government and religion, 64; Juda- 
ism established and Judea became a theocracy, 64 f.; written Law basis 
of Jewish life, 65; holiness keynote of new system, 65-66. 

John the Baptist, 136-140; his appearance coincided with Jewish expectancy 
of Millennium, 136 1; preached in wilderness, 137; his personality, 138; 
his idea of Kingdom not clearly revealed, 138 f. ; his whole con('.orn 
with moral reformation, 139; doctrine of repentance and baptism, 140. 

K 

Kingdom of God, The, 147-162; political ideal to most of Jews, 147; the 
Zealots, 148; Roman suppression, 149; high Jewish officials antagonistic 
to idea, 149 f.; Jesus' theme, 152; Jesus' conception of Kingdom, 153- 
156; Jesus' attitude toward Gentiles, 156-161; Jesus' teachings, 161-162. 

L 

Last Supper, The, 252-257; an ordinary evening meal or a Passover supper? 
252-254; initiation of communion rite which has never lost signifleance 
as a memorial, 254-255; Jesus' revelation ho would ho betrayed, 255- 
256; thoughts on Judas' motive, 256-257. 

Law, Written, made basic code of Jewish life, 65; oral and traditional law, 
69, 72, 74; Jesus and, 213-220; Pharisees and, 215-220, 

M 

Messiah, relatively late outgrowth of the "day of the Lord," BO; national 
expectation of the return of David, or appearance of one of the seed 
of David, to take command of Ernies of Israel and establish Kingdom 
of God, 80 f.; popular notion a temporal and all-conquering leader 
with supernatural power, 80-81; momentarily expected in time of Jesus, 
297 f.; Jesus' conception purely spiritual, 163; his idea of r61o of, 163- 
171; the "suffering servant" of Isaiah, 163-106; Jesus spoke with 
authority, 167-168; assumed spiritual jurisdiction, 168; Son of Man, 
169-170; Son of God, 170-171. 
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Ministry, Capernaum chosen as base, 172; Peter and Andrew became first 
disciples, followed by James and John, 174; called upon to speak at 
the synagogue, 176; "the preacher, 178; healing the sick, 179; the calling 
of Matthew, 179-lSO; Jesus and the Twelve, 1S1-1S3; visit to Naza- 
reth, 183-184; Jesus and his disciples walked’^ through Galilee, 184- 
185 ; preparation to abandon Gralilee, 222 ; at Caesarea-Philippi, 224- 
227; Jericho, 236-237; Jerusalem, last days, 237-251. 

Miracles, The, 205-212; present serious difficulties to modern mind, 205 f.; 
Gospel writers believed, 206-207; even opponents of Jesus did not deny, 
208; in light of today’s scientific knowledge, it is not necessary to 
assume all miracles were supernatural, 210-211; some not explainable 
by any natural law of which we know, 211; but there must have been 
substantial foundation in fact, 212. 

N 

Nazareth, 105-109; important factor in development of Jesus’ personality, 
105; scene of natural beauty, 105 f.; its contacts with world trade, 106; 
as to its size, 106 f.; Nathanael’s question, 107 f. ; enclosed witliin hills, 
108; a phice for contemplation, 109; spirit of independence, freedom 
in thought, 109. 


P 

Palestine, The Country of Jesus, 31-37; not political unit in Jesus’ time, 
31; land of tlio Jews, 31; to Romo, a possessioa of commercial and 
military importance, 31; troublous to rulers, 32; a mistake to suppose 
it same as land of David — great lapse of time between, on which little 
light, shed, 32-33; in Jiulea alone Jews maintained racial unity and 
predominance and retained religion during tliat time, 33; Galilo'e sub- 
sequently lK‘came again country of Jews, 34; ^'silent eouturie.s” period 
of c.bange for Israel, 3»4 ; impress of great civilizations, notably Grecian, 
34 f.; development of Roman commerce brought prosperity to Jews, 36-37. 

Pharisoes, the, supposed to be outgrowth of Ilasidim, society of the pious, 
71 f. ; interest in religion, 72; conflict with Saddueeos, 72; drawn from 
middle class, opposed excesses of rich, 73; chief exponents of Law, 72; 
stern numi.ors inul disciplinarians, 73; Puritan spirit in Judaism, 73; a 
constructive force, 73; aristocrats of religion, 93 f. ; antipathy to tax- 
gailu^rors, i)ul>licans and Gentiles, 94 f.; their ideal legalism unattain- 
able by whole people, 95; tlioir faith in the Kingdom, 150; promoted 
compliance with ^'oral” law, 215; conflict with Jestis over observance 
of minutiae of law, 216-221. 

Priests, made a hereditary hierarchy, 65; became also a hereditary aristoc- 
racy, 93-94; tlufir power, enormous revenues and great wealth, 241-243. 

R 

Religion of Jesus, 186-191; understanding of nature of God Jesus’ oliioC 
gift to Tuankind, 186; the fatherhood of God, 187-189; sons of God, 
.190; brotherhood of men, 390; not a theology but a way of life, 390; 
Kingdom of God a kingdom of love, 193. 

Eosurroction, the, 277-290; the tomb, 277; disciples and other followers con- 
vinced Jesus bad risen, 278 f.; conviction based upon personal knowledge 
and experience, 280; within 30 years religious niovemcni built upon 
this belief had swept Roman Mmpiro, 280; Paul’s testimony, 280-281; 
consequences of death on cross inexplicable without it, 282; belief in 
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the supernatural necessary basis of belief in God, 282-2865 Gospel 
records, differing in details, unanimous in testimony of resurrection, 
286-289; this unshakable belief required to make Jesus supreme figure for 
all ages, in accord with divine plan, 289-290. 

Roman Empire, Jesus ^ World, 21-30; Rome, supreme authority, 21; its po- 
litical unity and equitable administration, 22; peace and prosperity, 22; 
but finer aspects of age were Greek, 23; Golden Age of Roman litera- 
ture, 24; Golden Age of Greek literature, long past, took on new life 
and form, 24; world’s dark side, slavery, 25 f.; world morally and 
spiritually bankrupt, 27 f. ; religion unstable, decadent, 28 f. ; but re- 
ligious aspiration not dead, 30. 


S 

Sadducees, the, aristocratic and priestly party, 72,; rejected idea of King- 
dom, and resurrection of the body, 150; regarded Law as fundamental 
principle of racial faith, 215; rejected unwritten law authorized by the 
Scribes, 215. 

Scribes, the, scholars and teachers of the Law, 68; had supplanted priests 
as authorities, 69; gave oflcial sanction to traditional customs, 215; 
their concentration upon minutiae of law, 215. 

Sepphoris, see Galilee. 

Supernatural, the, belief in it basis of religion, 282-286. 

Synago^e, the, its development, 69 f.; origin lost in obscurity, 69; now 
religion of Law made it necessary, 69; here the heart and life of Juda- 
ism, 70-; but for it religion would have perished, 71; sabbath service 
described, 98-99. 

T 


Tarichae, see Galilee. 

Temple, the, see Jerusalem. 

Temptation, the, 144-146. 

Tiberias, see Galilee. 

Trial of Jesus, the, 259-269; before the Sanliedrin, 259-204; before Pilate, 
265-269. 
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